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PREFACE 


THE practice of psychological testing has advanced with 
great rapidity within recent years. The early crude methods 
are being replaced by scientific procedures, and the early 
naive views in regard to the test-aptitude relation and the 
possibilities of tests are giving way before more adequate 
theories and more sober expectations. In a word, aptitude 
testing, like medicine and engineering, is ceasing to be a 
job for amateurs and is becoming the work of technically 
trained professionals. 

It has been the purpose of the author to include within a 
convenient space two of the essentials of the training for 
aptitude work: (1) an account of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of aptitude testing and (2) an intelligible description 
of the most effective and the most economical methods of 
constructing batteries of aptitude tests. Specifically the 
book is designed as a text for university and college classes in 
aptitude testing and as a general handbook for those engaged 
in aptitude work of all kinds, whether in the form of vocational 

- guidance, general personnel work, or employment selection. 

The materials contained in the book have been gathered 
from many sources, through several years during which the 
writer has given instruction to university classes in aptitude 
testing. For much of the material on aptitude signs and 
much of the illustrative material on aptitude tests, he is 
indebted to students who have carried out investigations 
under his direction in the psychological laboratory at the 
University of Wisconsin. There has also been incorporated 
into the text the substance of a number of articles previously 
published by the author, on various aspects of aptitude 
testing. In practically all the chapters, however, will be 
found a considerable amount of original material not pre- 

~ viously published. 


vl Preface 


Wherever matter from other writers has been utilized, 
suitable recognition is given in the place where each occurs. 
There are certain general obligations, however, which are so 
pervasive that a general statement is necessary. Of these, 
the influence of the writings of Truman Lee Kelley and of 
Godfrey H. Thomson is perhaps greatest. In a somewhat 
different sense there is a general obligation to the writings of 
Charles Spearman. In a more specific manner the author 
is indebted to Professor V. A. C. Henmon, and especially 
to Dr. Miriam West, who has read and criticized the more 
statistical chapters. The writer is greatly indebted to 
Professor A. S. Barr, who has read the entire manuscript 
and criticized rather minutely a large part of it. Mr. Selmer 
Larson has done considerable statistical work, including 
the construction of the table (Appendix I) for converting 
ranks directly into scores of amount on a linear scale. 
Mr. J. E. Caster made the drawings for a number of the 
pieces of apparatus and did the lettering for the numerous 
other figures. Bertha Iutzi Hull prepared the index and 
facilitated by constant encouragement the completion of 
the manuscript. Finally must be mentioned the invaluable 
assistance rendered by Professor Lewis M. Terman, who 
in his editorial capacity has given the entire manuscript a 
minute and painstaking criticism. 


C. L. H. 


Mapison, Wisconsin 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


THE serious student of tests and measurement, whether his 
primary concern is with general intelligence, special aptitudes, 
or school achievement, is faced by the necessity of mastering 
a considerable body of fundamental principles and techniques. 
It is fortunate that for the most part these principles and 
techniques are the same in all the three fields mentioned, and 
the fact that they do have such wide application makes it all 
the more important that they be mastered. | 

Of course it is possible for one who has no scientific under- 
standing of test methods to learn the simple procedures of 
test administration and test scoring, or even to carry on a 
certain amount of routine manipulation of test data, but 
there is a growing recognition of the dangers involved in 
this kind of work. The rapid multiplication of well-planned 
measurement courses in teachers’ colleges and universities 
may be expected in time to remove all excuse for testing 
on the lower amateur levels. That time, in fact, seems to be 
drawing very near, and its advent is being materially hastened 
by the publication of textbooks which go beyond the super- 
ficial aspects of the subject. 

Among the small number of texts which cover the ground 
of mental measurement in anything like a comprehensive 
manner, Professor Hull’s Aptitude Testing is unquestionably 
one of the most significant. No other has dealt more search- 
ingly with the fundamental issues involved in the construction 
and use of psychological tests, and no other excels it in direct- 
ness and clearness of treatment. It is the work of an expert 
and embodies the results of many years of fruitful research. 
The student who has mastered this book will be effectually 
safeguarded from the innumerable pitfalls that beset the 
worker in this field, and will be in position to use test results 
with discrimination and insight. Although the book is con- 
X11 
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cerned most directly with the testing of special aptitudes, it 
is certain to find a wide field of usefulness as a basic text, 
inasmuch as the principles involved are for the most part 
common to the entire field of psychological and educational 
measurement. 

Perhaps a word is in place regarding the purpose of Part 
_ II, which deals largely with the technique of test construction. 
The purpose is not that of preparing students to construct 
- new batteries of tests, but instead to give them the informa- 
tion which they must have to enable them to select tests 
wisely for a given purpose and to interpret correctly the 
data which tests have yielded. With respect to this aim, 
the editor believes that Aptitude Testing brings together 
the minimum essentials for those who would make any really 
serious use of measurement methods in the classification of 
pupils for instruction or in their educational and vocational 


guidance. 
Lewis M. Terman 
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APTITUDE TESTING 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


THE most accurate method of determining the aptitude of 
an individual for a vocation or other activity is the test of 
life itself. The ultimate test must always be the learning 
of the vocation in the ordinary manner, after which we may 
observe the degree of the individual’s proficiency when he 
has reached the limit of training. In some activities, such as 
tending certain automatic machines, the time required to 
discover a person’s aptitude by the method of actual trial 
may be very brief. In other activities, such as those of the 
medical and legal professions, the period of training may be 
both prolonged and expensive. Indeed, in most important 
vocations the time and energy required to discover an 
individual’s ultimate aptitude by the method of trial is so 
great that not more than one or two such determinations 
can be made in the course of an ordinary life. And if it 
turns out that the first choice of a vocation chances to be 
ill-advised, there is certain to be a great economie loss and 
an equally great loss in human happiness. A very similar 
situation exists in employment. The employee is likely to 
represent an economic loss to his employer for a longer or 
shorter period at the beginning of his service. In case the 
employee turns out to be ill adapted to the particular work, 
there results not only a net economic loss to the employer, 
but also a loss to the employee in happiness and self-respect. 

Because of the magnitude of these various wastes and 
losses, there is. arising a more and more insistent demand 
for expeditious and economical methods of discovering 
latent aptitudes. It is this necessity for economizing time 


and energy that has given rise to the modern short-cut 
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methods of aptitude prognosis by means of tests. This 
central fact must never be lost sight of. A method of prog- 
nosis which rs not at the same time reasonably quick and reason- 
ably inexpensive has no excuse for existence. These exacting 
conditions contribute much to the difficulties of the aptitude 
psychologist. Naturally, they determine to a considerable 
extent the technique which he is forced to employ. 

_ Many methods of detecting latent aptitudes have been 
jadvocated. Some of these are known to be of considerable 
‘value, some have a little value, while it is to be feared that 
‘certain others have no value whatsoever. All are in process 
of experimental trial. Since, in all probability, the science 
of aptitude prognosis is in its infancy, it is reasonable to 
expect that many new and possibly revolutionary methods 
and devices may still be discovered. Certainly an enormous 
amount of experimental research is now being directed to 
this end. The wise worker in aptitudes will accordingly 
preserve an open mind to all possibilities. He will utilize 
any and every device or procedure that can be demonstrated 
scientifically to contribute in substantial amounts to the 
forecasting of aptitudes. 

At present, various kinds of psychological tests are the 
chief means employed for making aptitude predictions. 
/These tests range through tests of the higher mental processes, 

/ such as reasoning and ability to learn; tests of character and 

| temperamental traits; tests of sensory acuity; tests of motor 

| speed, codrdination, and strength; tests of physiological 

| traits, such as basal metabolism; chemical tests of the bodily 
secretions, such as of the blood and the saliva; etc. Though 
not tests, properly speaking, there may be included in the 
list of the aptitude "psychologist’s resources the determina- 
tion of the various anatomical dimensions and proportions, 
past environmental conditions of the subject, and even the 
behavior and achievements of his ancestors. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING A JUDICIOUS SAMPLING OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Testing in all the applied sciences is performed on the basis 
of samples. The pure food authorities, for example, analyze 
a small quantity of milk chosen with some care from a can 
intended for babies, say, and assume with confidence that 
the remainder of the milk has the same chemical character- 
istics as those found in the sample. It would be a waste of 
time and energy to determine the actual amounts of the vari- 
ous constituents for the entire can of milk. Moreover, the 
milk would be consumed by such a procedure and none left 
for the babies. A very similar situation is found in as diverse 
a situation as the smelting of iron. There is no need to make 
an exact determination of the total amount of iron, manga- 
nese, and phosphorus, say, of an entire car of ore. Instead, a 
few ounces of ore are chosen at random from each of a number 
of specified places over the car. This sample is ground and 
thoroughly mixed. Of this only a small fraction of an ounce 
is finally analyzed. On the analysis of this minute sample 
the tons of ore remaining in the car are smelted. Again, 
if a bacteriologist wishes to discover the nature of a throat 
infection, he does not endeavor to examine all the bacte- 
ria the patient may harbor. He takes a sample from the 
patient’s throat, from the sample makes a culture, and finally 
examines with his microscope a small sample from this 
culture. Or if a physician wishes to know whether a patient 
suspected of anemia is deficient in red blood cells, he does 
not attempt to count all the blood cells in the patient’s 
body. He secures from the patient a few drops of blood 
and of this actually counts but a minute part. He assumes 
with confidence that the blood remaining in the patient’s 
body has approximately the same proportion of blood cells 
as that examined under the microscope. 
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Human-aptitude testing is not essentially different from 
the application of tests in other sciences. The medium 
sampled differs, of course, from that in each of the other 
sciences, just as these differ from each other. ‘The thing 


, sampled in aptitude testing is in most cases human behavior. 


atta 


A psychological test 1s the measurement of some phase of a 
carefully chosen sample of an indwidual’s behavior. We may, 
for example, determine how many times a person can tap 
with a telegraph key in one minute. ‘This will be a sample 
of that subject’s behavior under those particular conditions. 
Another sample taken an hour or a day later will not be quite 
the same as the first one. But if a suitable technique is 
followed, the successive repetitions of a test (after practice, 
fatigue, and such factors are allowed for) will not differ 
greatly from each other. Moreover, the average from several 
repetitions of a test will differ still less from other averages 
similarly obtained. 

A rather different sampling of a person’s behavior will be 
obtained from the disarranged-sentence test, as used by the 
United States army in the late war. The subject is presented 
with twenty-four disarranged sentences, such as: 


oranges yellow are . . aim, ul vat Cha el eae ha 
noise cannon never race's BE oe le a er 
to life water is necessary . . ete eh oe el) og eee ee 
leaves the trees in lose their fall al a) 
forget trifling friends grievances never . . . . . true— false 


He is directed to rearrange the sentences mentally so as to tell 
whether they are true or false, and then underline the word 
true or false at the right accordingly. He is to do this as 
rapidly and accurately as possible. The number of these 
sentences marked correctly in two minutes constitutes the 
test score. 

The practice of taking samples of human behavior for 
purposes of examination is, of course, as old as formal educa- 
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tion itself. A school examination is merely a more or less 
well-chosen sample from a much larger number of possible 
reactions within a certain range, which the subject is pre- 
sumed to be able to perform with some degree of success. 
Thus, a spelling examination or test may be a sample of 
fifty or one hundred words of varying difficulty. The ability 
of a given subject to spell this sample of words is, if the words 
have been well chosen, a distinctly useful index of the ability 
of the person to spell all the remaining words of the language. 


APTITUDE TESTS PROPOSED IN PLATO’S ‘‘REPUBLIC”’ 


The conception of specialized aptitudes and the desirability 
of having tests of behavior which will indicate in advance 
latent capacity, is very ancient. It appears repeatedly, for 
example, in Plato’s Republic. Plato seems to have regarded 
it as of considerable importance in the conduct of an ideal 
state. In Book II we find Socrates leading the dialogue as 
follows: 


“Really, it is not improbable; for I recollect, myself, after your 
answer, that, in the first place, no two persons are born exactly 
alike, but each differs from each in natural endowments, one being 
suited for one occupation and another for another. Do you not 
think so ?”’ 

“T do.” 

oe From these considerations, it follows that all things will 
be produced in superior quantity and quality, and with greater ease, 
when each man works at a single occupation in accordance with his 
natural gifts. ... 

“But we cautioned the shoemaker, you know, against attempting 
to be an agriculturist, or a weaver or a builder besides, with a view 
to our shoemaking work being well done; and to every artisan we 
assigned in like manner one occupation; namely, that for which he 
was best fitted. . . . Now is it not of the greatest moment that the 
work of war should be done well? Will it not also require natural 
endowments suited to this particular occupation ? 

“Then, apparently, it will belong to us to choose out, if we can, 
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that special order of natural endowments which qualifies its pos- 
sessors for the guardianship of the state.” 

“Certainly it belongs to us.” 

“Then, I assure you, we have taken upon ourselves no trifling 


task.” ! 


Following this, Plato proposes as a means of accomplishing 
the task, that persons being considered for the military pro- 
fession shall be given “actions to perform” which shall test 
the retentiveness of their memories, their power of resistance 
to deceptions, of resistance to timidity and fear in terrifying 
situations, and to the seductions of pleasure. Thus we find 
Plato sketching forth very definitely a set of tests for military 
aptitude. Some twenty-three hundred years later the dream 
conceived by the Greek genius was realized in the United 
States army mental tests.2 Such is the halting course of 
progress. 


APTITUDE TESTING AND THE RISE OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The delay in any serious attempt to realize Plato’s Utopian 
dream of having ‘‘each man work at a single occupation in 
accordance with his natural gifts”” was inevitable. It had 
to await the development of an experimental and scientific 
psychology. This was slow to come. Possibly because of 
the paralyzing influence of metaphysical idealism in this 
field, psychology was one of the last of the disciplines to take 
on scientific form. The first psychological laboratory was 
founded by William Wundt at Leipzig in 1879. 


1 Translation by Davies and Vaughan. 

2 A striking fact indicative both of the genius of Plato and of the per- 
manence of certain aptitude problems is that the proposal in The Republic 
to have a test of the ability of recruits to resist fear in terrifying situations 
was actually employed during the late war in a test battery for military 
aviators. Henmon (30), in his aviation tests, shot off a revolver near the 
subject and measured the amount of involuntary jerking of the hand and 
the disturbance of the heart rate which followed. 
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The early experimental psychologists had little interest in 
the problems related to the modern science of mental testing. 
They strove rather to discover general laws or principles of 
mental activity. They investigated the ways in which people 
are alike rather than the ways in which they differ. Never- 
theless, methods of mental measurement and guiding prin- 
ciples of experimental procedure were gradually perfected. 
These were invaluable to the science of differential psychology 
which was to follow. It is upon differential psychology that 
aptitude testing mainly depends. 


PIONEER WORK OF CATTELL AND GALTON 


Among the men trained in Wundt’s laboratory were a num- 
ber of Americans. One of the first of these, J. McKeen 
Cattell, interested himself mainly in mental testing and the 
psychology of individual differences. As early as 1890 (13) ! 
Cattell published an account of ten tests which he was already 
using. The list is characteristic of the time: 


. Strength of grip. 

. Rate of arm movement. 

Two-point threshold on the back of the hand. 

Amount of pressure required to produce pain on the forehead. 

. Least noticeable difference in weights. 

Reaction-time to sound. 

. Time required to name ten colors. 

. Bisection of a 50-centimeter line. 

. Ability to reproduce a 10-second interval of time by tapping 
when subject thinks the interval has elapsed. 

10. Auditory memory span for letters. 


© OID OT BO 2 


Some of these tests, particularly the more physical ones, had 
been in use in Francis Galton’s anthropometric laboratory, 
established in England in 1884. Three of the tests of the 
above list are still in common use — strength of grip, color- 


1 Numbers in italic type, in parentheses, throughout the text refer to the 
numbered entries in the list of references on pages 523-528. 
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naming, and memory span. As a whole, they are charac- 
terized as being based on the simple rather than the more 
complex mental processes. This is a natural result of the 
fact that the early experimental psychologists confined 
their attention largely to the senses. Of the ten tests, only 
one, memory span, even approaches the complexity character- 
istic of many modern psychological tests. 

To indicate the dawning state of aptitude testing at the 
time, we can do no better than quote Cattell’s statement of 
the probable value of the tests of his list: “‘ The results should 
be of considerable scientific value in discovering the constancy 
of mental processes, their interdependence, and their varia- 
tion under different circumstances. Individuals, besides, 
would find their tests interesting and perhaps useful in regard 
to training, mode of life, or indication of disease.’ Clearly 
the interest is still chiefly in discovering more or less general 
principles or laws. 

Francis Galton, in some remarks appended to Cattell’s 
article just referred to, has the idea of aptitudes, as well as 
the technique ultimately to be followed, much more clearly 
in mind. He says: ‘One of the most important objects of 
measurement is hardly, if at all, alluded to here [i.e., in Cat- 
tell’s article] and should be emphasized. It is to obtain a 
general knowledge of the capacities of a man by sinking shafts, 
as it were, at a few critical points. In order to ascertain the 
best points for the purpose, the sets of measures should 
be compared with an independent estimate of the man’s 
powers. We thus may learn which of the measures are the 
most instructive.” The context indicates, however, that 
Galton himself does not have in mind any very specific 
aptitudes, but rather some more or less generalized character 
traits or faculties. 

During the next six years three other test series were put 
forward. All the proposed series were somewhat more psy- 
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chological than those of Cattell. They are also of special 
significance because of the eminence to which each of the 
three authors later attained. One was put forward (1891) 
by Hugo Miinsterberg, a German working in the Harvard 
psychological laboratory. The second (1895) was by Emil 
Kraepelin in Germany. The third (1896) was by A. Binet 
and V. Henri in France. Later Miinsterberg experimented 
extensively on special aptitudes and originated, among 
others, an aptitude test for street-car motormen. Kraepelin 
applied experimental methods to the study of mental pathol- 
ogy. Binet, assisted by Simon, devised for children the epoch- 
making tests which bear their names. 

Meanwhile Cattell had begun (1894) to administer tests | 
systematically to the students of Columbia College. This | 
practice, after over thirty years, is still in operation at that) 
institution in the form of Thorndike’s tests for college fresh-| 
men. At first there was little or no attempt to connect the 
test results with the aptitude of the students for mastering 
the academic curriculum. By 1901, however, the aptitude 
aspect of the Columbia tests had become quite definite. In 
that. year Clark Wissler published an account of the tests 
then in use, together with Pearson coefficients of correlation 
between many of the tests and scholarship as shown by uni- 
versity grades. The appearance of coefficients of correlation 
in aptitude work marks the beginning of a new era in testing. 


THE CORRELATION COEFFICIENT BRINGS ORDER OUT OF 
TESTING CHAOS 


For some time previously, scientists working with complex 
arrays of data had been in need of some uniform method of 
expressing the extent to which one variable, such as the height 
of fathers, agreed with a second variable, such as the height 
of sons. Francis Galton, who was especially concerned with 
this problem through his interest in evolution and inheritance, 
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invented a clumsy empirical method of determining the rela- 
tions between two such variables. He would arrange the 
data on a square chart, stretch a silk thread across the center 
of the chart in such a way as to agree as well as possible with 
the centers of the various rows, say, and then measure the 
angle by which this thread deviated from the vertical. The 
tangent of this angle would then be looked up in a table. 
Since the tangent of a zero angle (showing no correlation) is 
zero, and since the tangent of the angle showing a perfect 
correlation (45°) is 1.00, this made a neat index or coefficient 
of the extent of the correlation. 

Galton’s idea was excellent, but his method was crude. 
No very accurate results could be hoped for which must 
depend upon the accuracy of a person’s eye in placing a 
stretched thread. Accordingly, Karl Pearson, a British 
mathematician, devised a method by which Galton’s tangent 
could be calculated directly and exactly without the use of 
the clumsy thread or even of the chart. Since the publication 
of Pearson’s formula, Galton’s function, when computed by 
means of it, has been known as the Pearson coefficient of 
correlation. This coefficient is always designated by the 
letter r. Because of the great importance of the coefficient 
of correlation, not only in the history of aptitude testing, 
but also for the adequate understanding of much of what is 
to follow in the present volume, a brief explanation of its — 
significance will be given. 

The correlation coefficient takes the form of a decimal 
which may range from +1.00 at one extreme to —1.00 at 
the other. A correlation of + 1.00 means a perfect agree- 
ment or concomitant variation between two number series. 
An example of such an agreement is seen in the two series 
shown in Table 1. The larger the number in Column A, 
the larger is the number in Column B. It will be observed 
that it is not necessary for a perfect correlation that the 
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TABLE 1 


SHowinc Two Series or NumBers PERFECTLY AND POSITIVELY 
CoRRELATED (r = + 1.00) 


numbers in the two series shall be of the same size, or that the 
range of the two series shall be the same. These matters as 
such have nothing whatever to do with the size of the coeffi- 
cient. The series do correspond, however, in such a way 
that if any item in one be given, the corresponding item in 
the other can be determined with certainty. Thus, if a 6 
should appear in Column A, it could be told with certainty 
that the corresponding value in Column B would be 14, 10 
in A would correspond to 22 in B, and so on. 

A correlation of —1.00 means a perfect disagreement in 
size between two number series. An example of such a 
perfect disagreement is shown in the two following series: 


TABLE 2 
SHowine Two Series NEGATIVELY CORRELATED (r = — 1.00) 


These are the same numbers as in Table 1. But in this sec- 
ond case the large numbers of A go with the small numbers of 
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B, and vice versa. It is particularly to be noted that in this 
case, exactly as in that of a perfect positive correlation, if 
any item in one series be given, the corresponding item in 
the other series can be determined with certainty. Thus, 
if a value of 7 appears in Column A, it will be certain to corre- 
spond to zero in B, and soon. This means that in aptitude 
work, a test giving a correlation, say, of —.45 with a cri- 
terion, has exactly the same prognostic value, other things 
equal, as a test correlating +.45.. Perfect correlations, of 
course, are never obtained in aptitude work. 

It follows that from the point of view of prognostic signifi- 
cance the opposite of a correlation of + 1.00 is not a correla- 
tion of —1.00 but a correlation of .00 or zero. A zero corre- 
lation means that large numbers of one series tend to go 
neither with large nor with small numbers of the other series, 
as in the two cases shown above. Instead, the size of the 
numbers in one series will be related in a purely chance and 
unpredictable manner to the size of the numbers in the other 
series. In the following series (Table 3) the numbers are 


TABLE 3 


SHowine Two Series Stricruy UNcoRRELATED (r = .00) 


the same as those used in the two previous examples. ‘They 
are so placed, however, that the amount of agreement and 
of disagreement in the numbers of the two series is equally 
balanced, thus giving a zero correlation. In cases where 
the amount of agreement exceeds the amount of disagree- 
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ment, then there will result a positive correlation less than 
+1.00. In cases where the amount of disagreement exceeds 
the amount of agreement, then there will result a negative 
correlation varying between zero and —1.00. Correlations 
between single test units and important aptitudes rarely run 
higher than .45 or .50. Test batteries rarely correlate with 
aptitudes higher than .65 or .70. For an explanation of the 
method of computing the correlation coefficient, see pages 
423 ff. For further explanation of the significance of r, see 
pages 268 ff. 

The invention of the method of computing the correlation 
coefficient came at a most opportune moment for the develop- 
ment of aptitude psychology. At the time of its publication, - 
experimental studies involving tests were appearing at a 
rapidly increasing rate. Investigators were keenly interested 
in the relation of test scores to various criteria of aptitude 
and to each other. They were floundering helplessly in 
their efforts to judge the extent of correlation by the mere 
inspection of crude tabulations. One writer would claim 
correlation for data in which another writer could see no 
correlation whatever. Pearson’s formula soon began to 
bring order out of this chaos. With this formula it was now 
possible for writers to state in definite and objective terms 
for any given set of data not only that correlations existed, 
but exactly how strong the tendency was. Wissler’s study 
was one of the first important investigations to utilize the 
new tool. Without it, the science of aptitude testing in its 
present form would have been inconceivable. 


ALFRED BINET AND THE BINET-SIMON TESTS 


At this point we must note a special and very characteristic © 
element of the aptitude-testing movement. We have already 
mentioned the fact, that Alfred Binet proposed a series of 
psychological tests in 1896. He was connected with the 


_ 
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psychological laboratory. of the Sorbonne. His interests 
at first appear to have been largely in general psychology, 
very much as were those of Cattell, but as time passed he 
also became more and more engrossed in the application of 
his tests to the determination of scholastic aptitudes. He 
differed from Cattell, however, in that he was concerned more 
with the general or average aptitude of children to master 
the curriculum of the elementary schools, and especially with 
the detection of those individuals conspicuously lacking this 
ability. 

It is extremely interesting and by no means without sig- 
nificance that while Binet was working out his system of tests 
he was also patiently trying out all sorts of other indirect 
means of detecting latent capacity.. Some of these methods 
would no doubt seem a bit bizarre to the academic psycholo- 
gists of today. He measured the heads of children, appar- 
ently with an eye to the claims of the phrenologists. He 
made a painstaking investigation of the claims of grapholo- 
gists (4) as to the revelations of character to be found in 
handwriting. He even had professional chirognomists ex- 
amine the hands of selected children, exposed through a 
screen, to see if their mental traits could in that way be 
detected. In the end, all these investigations were aban- 
doned as unpromising. The fact, however, that he was will- 
ing to try any method which held any promise whatever of 
serving his purpose is characteristic of the man’s genius 
and originality. 

In 1904 occurred an event which seems to have been a 
major factor in centering Binet’s interests upon elementary 


\ scholastic aptitude. In that year he was appointed a member 


of a commission to investigate the mentality of children who 
were not making satisfactory progress in the elementary 
schools. A year later he published a tentative list of tests 
for children, and after three years (1908) his famous “‘scale 
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for measuring intelligence.’’ Three years later, and shortly 
before his death (1911), Binet published a final revision of 
his tests. Few events have proved of as great significance in 
the development of psychology as the appearance of this scale. 

Binet’s tests consisted of a series of questions and com- 
mands which the person being examined was expected to 
answer or perform as the case might be. These test items 
were grouped according to their difficulty as determined by 
the proportion of children of different ages able to perform 
them successfully. In the 1908 scale there were groups of 
test items assigned to each year between III and XII inclu- 
sive. Those for year VI will give a general notion of the 
nature of the items: | 


Year VI 


. Knows right from left. 

Can repeat sentence of sixteen syllables. 

Can choose the prettier of each of three pairs of faces. 
Can define familiar objects. 

Can perform three commands all given at one time. 
Knows own age. 

. Can tell whether it is morning or afternoon. 


eee er 


Almost at once translations and revisions of the Binet 
Tests began to appear, particularly in the United States. 
The first revision was made by Goddard. The most widely 
used of all the revisions up to the present time is probably 
that known as the Stanford Revision (86). It was worked out 
by Lewis M. Terman and a number of associates at Stanford 
University. Similar translations and revisions have been 
made in many languages. At present the tests are used more 
or less extensively in nearly every enlightened country of 
the world. 

Perhaps the most unique contribution of Binet to testing 
practice is that of measuring mental development in terms 
of mental age. Indeed, the enormous vogue of the Binet 
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Tests is doubtless due in part to the simplicity and easy 
intelligibility of this concept, especially to persons little 
trained in technical psychology. If a child of eight years is 
able to go only as far up on the scale as the average child 
of six years, he will be said to have a mental age of six years. 
Since 6 is 75 per cent of 8, it is only a step to saying that he has 
75 per cent of normal intelligence, or that he has an IQ of 75. 

Curiously enough, this feature of the tests, which has con- 
tributed so much to their popularity, is in reality one of the 
weakest parts of the system. The weakness lies in the 
fact that the amount of mental growth from year to year, 
especially during adolescence, is by no means equal, but 
grows less and less until at last it actually becomes zero. 
This gross lack of constancy in the unit has caused no end 
of difficulty and confusion among investigators seeking to 
establish the Binet tests on a scientific foundation. One 
or two attempts have been made to eliminate the use of 
mental ages by substituting a point system. The Yerkes- 
Bridges Point Scale for Measuring Mental Ability (104) is 
an example. So far, no revision of the Binet tests which 
eliminates mental age as the measuring unit has received 
much support from the users of such tests. The persistence 
of the use of mental ages despite its defects as a measuring 
unit is doubtless due in part to the fact that in the earlier 
years of childhood the amount of growth is fairly constant. 
Fortunately it is this part of the scale that is used most 
extensively. 


OTIS AND THE ARMY TESTS 


| The tests of the early aptitude psychologists were largely 
‘individual tests, as contrasted with group tests. The Binet 
tests follow this tradition. It was felt quite generally that 
group tests could not be sufficiently well controlled to yield 
results of much value. On the other hand, the enormous 
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economies possible by group methods, as contrasted with 
individual methods, led to occasional attempts to construct 
group tests. Historically, the most notable of these attempts 
was made by A. 8. Otis. Shortly before the United States 
became involved in the World War, Otis had prepared a set 
of tests which not only could be administered to a large 
number of subjects at the same time, but which could be 
scored, by means of ingenious stencils, almost at a glance. 
This was most fortunate. When war broke out, the psychol- 
ogists of the country found themselves confronted with the 
problem of testing enormous numbers of men with consider- 
able accuracy, and yet at a speed previously unheard of. 
When they took stock of tests already available, they found 
many of their most difficult problems already solved in the 
Otis battery. With commendable generosity and patriotism, 
Otis at once made available to the government all of his 
materials. In the course of a few months the army psycholo- 
gists under the direction of Robert M. Yerkes had evolved 
the famous group tests for military aptitude. 

Two batteries of tests were evolved by the army psycholo- 
gists — “Alpha” and “Beta.” Beta, the less important, 
was designed for use with illiterates and foreigners unfamiliar 
with English. It depended to a considerable extent on pic- 
tures. The directions were given mainly by pantomime. 

Alpha, the more important of the two, was designed for liter- 
ates. It consisted of eight tests, as follows: 
1. Directions 
2. Arithmetic 
Practical judgment or best answer 
Synonym-antonym 
Disarranged sentences 
Number series completion 
Analogies 
General information 
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None of the test units of the Alpha battery required more 
than about 5 minutes to give, and some of them required only 
14 minutes of actual working time. The total examination, 
including directions, required about 50 minutes. As many 
as 500 soldiers could be tested at one time by means of it. 
During the war Army Alpha was given to over one and 
one-half million men. Such a huge volume of testing had 
never before been known. And, carried out as it was during 
intense public interest in everything pertaining to military 
affairs, the success of the undertaking gave psychological 
testing enormous publicity and prestige. As a result, the 
moment the war was over, there was a mad rush to transfer 
the testing methods found so useful in the army directly 
into industry, particularly in employment and _ personnel 
work. The attempt was made, often with little or no modi- 
fication, to use the army tests to forecast aptitudes of the 
most diverse kinds. The endeavor to use tests designed for 


this one aptitude, to detect aptitudes of a very different 


| sort, could have but one outcome. The result of this hasty 


and often ill-advised exploitation of an instrument really 
useful in its own field was temporary failure and disillusion- 
ment. ‘There followed in industry a distinct reaction against 


, aptitude testing. 


The spectacular nature of the army-testing episode had at 
once a profound effect upon the aptitude-testing movement. 


. Almost immediately a large number of pencil-and-paper 


group tests appeared on the market. For the most part, 
these tests were designed to detect and measure latent 
scholastic aptitude at one or another level. Nevertheless, 
nearly all of them bore a striking resemblance to the Otis 
and army tests in general form and structure. Under the 
pressure of war necessity, the technique of pencil-and-paper 
group testing had developed to a degree which ordinarily 
would have required many years. 
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MODERN MOVEMENT TOWARD TESTS FOR SPECIFIC APTITUDES 


It has been and still is the custom to a very large extent, 
even among trained psychologists, to call nearly all psycho- 
logical tests, tests of intelligence. Sometimes they are spoken 
of as tests of general intelligence. There is no exact agree- 
ment as to what this unknown something called “‘intelli- 
gence”’ is, though it seems to be thought of in the main as a 
kind of super-faculty. There are indications, however, that 
this idea of the function of psychological tests is falling into 
disrepute. Among testing experts there is a growing tend- 
ency to admit that what usually have been called “‘ general 
intelligence” tests are in reality tests of scholastic aptitude; 
i.e., a kind of general average of the various aptitudes for 
learning the different school subjects. Unquestionably, 
these aptitudes constitute an extremely important group. 
Some of them resemble each other to a considerable degree. 
Some of them, however, evidently represent moderately 
distinct aptitudes. No very material advance in the testing 
of general aptitudes for mastering the common school curric- 
ulum is being made at the present time, either in the Binet 
type of test or the pencil-and-paper type of group test. 

The recognition that if a test is to be of any particular, 
value it must enable us to forecast a particular aptitude or | 
group of aptitudes rather than measure some hypothetical 
or semi-metaphysical faculty, constitutes a great advance. 
During the period now happily drawing to a close, psycholo- 
gists dominated by an essentially metaphysical notion of 
intelligence and consequently having no definite concrete 
criterion against which to test the validity of their tests, 
frequently moved in a circle in their scientific efforts. With 
the abandonment of this paralyzing idea of measuring general 
intelligence as the goal of testing activity, there is now appear- 
ing a vigorous and healthy concentration upon the develop- 
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ment of tests for the greatest variety of particular concrete 
aptitudes. Even in the relatively restricted field of scholastic 
aptitudes, numerous special-aptitude tests are being devel- 
oped to forecast ability to learn particular subjects. ‘These 
include handwriting, arithmetic, drawing, typewriting, short- 
hand, plane geometry, elementary algebra, Latin, modern 
foreign languages, and many others. 

The list of non-academic aptitudes which have been at- 
tacked is already very extensive, and is rapidly increasing. 
The following partial list of workers who have been studied 
will indicate something of the scope of the investigations 
already begun: 


General mechanic Factory employee 
Auto mechanic Sewing-machine operator 
Engine-lathe operator Telegrapher 
Motorman Telephone operator 
Auto driver Compositor 

Policeman Grade teacher 

Soldier Registered nurse 
Prison guard Business executive 
Fire fighter Office boy 

Aviator Messenger boy 

Retail salesman General clerk 
Traveling salesman Comptometer operator 
Insurance salesman Hollerith operator 
Department-store cashier Free-hand draftsman 
Restaurant waitress Musician 


Interpretative reader 


- 
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CHAPTER TWO 


APTITUDE DIFFERENCES 


APTITUDE differences fall into two distinct classes. From 


rt 


one ‘point of view we consider how people differ from each 
other. The trait is constant; the individuals differ_in-the. 
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amount of it possessed by each. Such differences are called 
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individual differences. From the second point of view we_ 
“consider how the various traits or talents possessed by a | 
single individual. differ in amount.. Here the individual. 


1S constant, but t the. magnitudes of his various traits differ. 


Pade these two types of aptitude He Caees 3 in turn. 


PEOPLE DIFFER FROM EACH OTHER 


( When considering individual differences in aptitude, we 
Imost invariably find ourselves comparing extremes of abil- 
ity —genius with subnormality. ) The mathematical powers 
of Newton or of Leibnitz may be contrasted with those of 


the moron scarcely able to make change. The inventive 


genius of Edison may be compared with the capacity of a 
man who is unable to adjust a simple lawn mower. Shake- 
speare’s power of expression may be contrasted with that of 
the individual who, despite judicious instruction, can scarcely 
compose an intelligible letter. / No matter to what realm of 
activity we turn, we are met by the same disparity of endow- 
ment, this same contrast between the very great and the 
very small in the way of aptitude,’ As a result of this univer- 
sal tendency, scarcely any informed person at the present 
time maintains that people are equal in their aptitude for 
a particular activity or vocation. 

Indeed, the most striking and significant things about 


people are their differences. It is due to these differences 
21 
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that problems of vocational selection arise. If all people 
were of the same clay and cast in the same mold, there could 
exist no problem of choosing one person for a given service 
in preference to another. 


THE LAW ACCORDING TO WHICH INDIVIDUALS DIFFER 
QUANTITATIVELY FROM ONE ANOTHER 


The subject of individual differences has been investigated 
very extensively for many years. As a result a great deal is 
known about this phase of differential psychology. One 
of the important results of this research is the discovery of 
the general law by which people differ, or vary, with respect 
to any given aptitude. This law is well established, not only 
for vocations but for the greatest variety of human behavior. 
It may be stated quite simply: In any given type of activity 
most persons tend to be of medium aptitude, or near it, on 
one side or the other. But passing upward or downward 
from this middle ability the number of persons at each step 
gradually grows less and less. At the extremes of great and 
small ability there comes at last a point beyond which no 
persons at all arefound. This general law has been demon- 
strated experimentally to hold not only for behavior traits 
but for anatomical and many other traits as well. 

An excellent illustration of the law in the anatomical field 
is seen in the distribution in height of an unselected popula- 
tion. Table 4 gives such a distribution. This shows very 
clearly that the great mass of English males fall either at 67 
or 68 inches in height or close to it on one side or the other. 
But in passing upward or downward from this central stature 
the number of persons at each step grows less and less until 
at last no one is found who is taller than 77-78 inches or 
shorter than 57-58 inches. 
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TABLE 4 


Snowine THE Frequency Distrisution or Aputt Mazes Born In 
Enatanp (Adapted from Yule, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics) 


NuMBER OF MEN WITHIN 


HEIGHT In INCHES 
Eacu Heieut INTERVAL 


56-57 
57-58 
58-59 
59-60 
60-61 
61-62 
62-63 
63-64 
64-65 
65-66 
66-67 
67-68 
68-69 
69-70 
70-71 
71-72 
72-73 
73-74 
TA-75 
75-76 
76-77 
77-78 
78-79 


Total 6194 


GRAPHIC REPRESENTATIONS OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


It is often helpful in securing a unified view of a complex 
lot of data given by such a table to represent it by a simple 
curve or graph. Taking the data of Table 4 for purposes 
of illustration, the various heights of the men in inches are 
merely laid off on a base line, from the shortest to the tallest 
(Fig. 1). Then a small dot is placed above the stature inter- 
vals at a distance proportional to the number of persons 
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Fic. 1. Showing the distribution of stature among 6194 English males 
as shown in Table 4. (See Figure 2.) 


found in each. The dots are then connected, usually by 
straight lines. 

Sometimes a different method is used. The outlines of 
square columns are merely erected on the base line, each 
column to a height proportional to the number of individuals 
found in each interval (Fig. 2). The results of either method 
of representation show the distribution of statures not only 
to be symmetrical but distinctly bell-shaped, despite the use 
of straight lines. 
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55 


Fic. 2. Showing the stature distribution among the 6194 English males 
represented in Figure 1, but by means of the contour of a series of rectangles 
erected on the base line, each of a height proportional to the number of indi- 
viduals falling within each interval of stature. (See Figure 1.) 


Distributions revealing individual differences in respect 
to various forms of behavior are shown in Figures 3 to 7 
inclusive. Owing to the-relatively small number of individ- 
uals in some of these samples, the true form of the distribution 
is only imperfectly indicated, though the general outline in 
all cases can be recognized as approaching that of the theo- 
retical bell-shaped curve. Hundreds of similar distributions 
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WEEKLY SALARIES IN DOLLARS 

Fic. 8. Distribution of salaries of office boys. (Plotted from data pub- 
lished by Scott and Clothier.) 


are scattered through the scientific literature, but those 
shown will suffice to indicate the essential nature of the dis- 
tributions of most human abilities and aptitudes. Indeed, 
this bell-shaped distribution has been found so characteristic 
of all forms of human behavior that it is now regularly as- 
sumed as at least approximately true in any given case 
unless there is definite evidence to the contrary. 


THE THEORETICAL “‘NORMAL”” CURVE OF DISTRIBUTION 


The particular shape to which all these distributions tend 
to approach is that known to mathematicians as the “curve 
of error.” Such an ideal distribution is shown in Figure 8. 
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Fia. 4. Distribution of poundage output of knitting-machine operators. 
Plotted from data contained in an unpublished study of Howard Pollock (68). 


This curve has been studied extensively by statisticians, and 
it has been found to possess numerous important character- 
istics. One of these concerns what is known as the “point 
of inflection.” A glance at the figure will show that the 
curve is relatively flat at the top. For some distance on 
either side of the middle it turns downward more and more. 
At a certain point, however, instead of becoming more and 
more steep, it reverses and begins to flatten out again. This 
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Fic. 5. Distribution of pedagogical efficiency of grade teachers as indi- 
cated by average rating by superiors. (Plotted from unpublished data re- 
ceived from Hertzberg and Thiel.) 


point of change, or inflection, as it is called, is indicated (Fig. 8) 
by the letter J. Next to the position of the highest point of 
the curve (which falls at the mean) the point of inflection is 
the most readily located by mathematical methods. Prob- 
ably for this reason the horizontal distance from this point 
of inflection to the line in the middle which marks the mean, 
has become the standard measure of variability or dispersion. 
Hence this distance is quite appropriately called the standard 
deviation. It is often expressed by the abbreviation “‘S. D.,” 
or still more briefly by o (the small Greek letter sigma). 

In an ideally symmetrical distribution this distance is 
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Fic. 6. Distribution of the individual variability on 35 tests by 107 first- 
year high-school students. 


obviously the same, no matter from which side it is measured. 
That is to say, it will be 1o or S. D. from the mean to the 
point of inflection on the right side and similarly 1 o¢ to the 
point of inflection on the left side. Obviously the broader 
or the narrower any distribution may be, the longer or the 
shorter will be this distance. For this reason the standard 
deviation is an excellent index or measure of the amount of 
variability. While other measures of variability are some- 
times used, none is so useful or reliable. 

Mathematicians have discovered from computations based 
on the equation expressing the theoretical curve that approx- 
imately 68 per cent of the individuals in such a distribution 
fall between the two points of inflection. Taking the stand- 
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ard deviation as a unit, similar values have been worked out 
for the various fractional distances from the mean. Ar- 
ranged in the form of convenient tables, these are given in 
most standard works on statistics. Such tables show that 
practically all of the individuals of such a distribution are 
included within a distance of 3a each side of the mean, or 
within a total range of 6c in all. This may be seen very 
clearly by an inspection of Figure 8. 

One important characteristic of distributions of human 
abilities as illustrated by Figures 1 to 6 is their evident con- 
tinuity. There are no gaps. There is no break in the dis- 
tribution of talent as we pass from one extreme to the other. 
The discovery of the strict continuity of the distributions of 
all known human abilities is of special significance because 
it serves to correct a rather widespread misconception. 
This erroneous belief is related to the so-called “‘ psychological 
types.” It is often naively assumed, for example, that any 
given person must be either intelligent or feeble-minded. In 
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thus sharply opposing intelligence to feeble-mindedness there 
is a tendency to assume that the two are qualitatively dis- 
tinct, and by implication that there is an interruption in the 
continuity of distribution of human talent as the transition 
is made from one to the other. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. 

In a similar manner, people have been classified tempera- 
mentally as sanguine or melancholic and phlegmatic or 
choleric. It has been urged that there is a vital type, a 
motive type, and a mental type. Recently various types 
have been isolated as resulting from the supposed action of 
the endocrine or ductless glands (pages 138 ff.). Now there 
is no doubt that individuals may be found who will conform 
to any of the various alleged “‘types.”’ It is clear, however, 
that there is no gap or discontinuity between the various 
alternative classifications represented by them. For the 
most part the “types” turn out to be nothing more than 
extremes of the distribution of individuals according to 
some special category. But in this sense the dwarf and the 
giant would also be types, since they represent the extremes 
in the distribution of stature. In all such cases the remainder 
of the population will be found scattered without a break 
from one extreme to the other, the great bulk crowding 
around a point about midway between. 


HOW MUCH BETTER ENDOWED IS THE BEST THAN THE WORST 
IN AN ORDINARY POPULATION ? 


Another important result which has come from the investi- 
gation of individual differences is an indication as to the 
magnitude of the differences which may exist in a given trait 
between the best and the poorest individuals in a normal 
population. Starch (82) reports the ratios existing between 
the best and the poorest performance on thirteen standard 
scholastic achievement tests by 36 eighth-grade children. 
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TABLE 5 


SHOWING THE Ratio oF THE PooREsT TO THE Best Score oF 36 E1cutH- 
GRADE CHILDREN ON THIRTEEN EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
(Starch, Educational Psychology) 


Ratio or PooREstT TO 


Activity TESTED’ Best Score 


Reading (speed) . . .... 1 to 
Reading (comprehension) 

Writing (speed) 

Writing (quality) . 

Arithmetic (reasoning) 


Arithmetic (addition) 
Arithmetic (subtraction) 
Arithmetic (multiplication) . 
Arithmetic (division) . ; 
Spelling 
Composition . 

Grammar. 
History 


They are shown in Table 5. This table shows at one extreme 
that the best child on one study scored 1.5 times as high as 
the poorest. At the other extreme the most able child 
scored 26 times as high as the poorest. The middle value 
_found by Starch shows the best of the 36 pupils to have 
scored about 3.5 times as high as the poorest. 

Further evidence bearing on the same problem is furnished 
by the results of administering various psychological tests 
to groups of individuals. A typical series of this kind is 
afforded by some unpublished results secured by Charles E. 
Limp. He gave 34 standard psychological tests of the group 
type to 107 first-year high-school students. Owing to the 
presence of zero scores in a number of the tests, it is impossible 
to secure meaningful ratios for several of these tests. In 
the remainder, we find that at one extreme the best person 
scored 1.9 times as effectively as the worst, while at the 
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TABLE 6 


SHOWING THE RELATION OF THE PooREST PERFORMANCE TO THE BEsT 
PERFORMANCE OF 107 NintTH-YEAR Pupits on Eacu or 34 PsycnHo- 
LocicaL Tests (Data furnished by Charles E. Limp) 


Ratio OF 


Low- |HieH- Lovue 


NATURE or TEstT AvUTHOR oF TEST EST EST 
Score |ScorE 


TO 
HIGHEST 


Information 

Best answer 

Logical selection . 

Arithmetic . 

Sentence meaning 

Analogies 

Mixed sentences . 

Classification . 

Number series . 

Word meaning 

Motor reaction 

Speed of writing . 

Quality of writing 

Speed of reading . 

Immediate memory . 

he) io Lt <n 

Symbols — speed . 7 

Speed of decision. . . .| Downey (group) 
Coordination of impulse. a o 
Freedom from load . . 
Motor inhibition. . . . #7: 
Volitional perseveration 4 
Interest in detail . 
Motor impulsion . 
Self-confidence 
Non-compliance . 
Finality of judgment : 
Easy directions . . . .{| Woodworth & Wells 
Cancellation (A-test) : 

Vocabulary . i ai 

Dotting squares . . . .|Henmon 
Arithmetic (addition) . .| Courtis 

Arithmetic (multiplication) = 
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opposite extreme the best person scored 19 times as high 
as the poorest. The middle ratio of Limp’s results shows 
the best person as making a score 5.2 times as large as the 
poorest. 

Somewhat more closely related to the practical problem 
of aptitudes are distributions showing the extremes of 
efficiency of persons who are actually engaged in gainful 
occupations. A number of these have been assembled from 
various sources. They appear in Table 7. The lowest 
ratio there shown is 1 to 1.4, whereas the highest is 1 to 5.1. 
The middle value falls at exactly 1 to 2. 


TABLE 7 


SHOWING THE Ratio oF THE Least ErriciIent To THE Most EFFICIENT 
InpDIvIDUAL ACTUALLY ENGAGED IN A VARIETY OF GAINFUL OccUPATIONS 


RATIO OF 
PooREst 
To BEsT 
WORKER 


SourcE VOCATION CRITERION 


Loveday and | Heel trimming (shoes) | No. pairs per day 1:14 


Munro 
Elton Loom operation (silk) | Per cent of time| 1:1.5 
loom kept in 
operation 
Pollock Hosiery maters Hourly piecework| 1:1.9 
earning 
Wyatt Loom operation (fancy | Earnings L372 
cotton) 
Loveday and | Bottom scoring (shoes) | No. pairs per day 12 
Munro 
Pollock Knitting-machine oper- | Poundsof women’s | 1: 2.2 
ators hose per hour 
Scott and Office boys Weekly salary 1:23 
Clothier 
Hertzberg and | Elementary teachers Ratings ofsuperiors| 1 :2.5 
Thiel 


Farmer Polishing spoons Time per 36 spoons| 1:5.1 
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The significance of the ratios given in Tables 5 and 6 is 
somewhat limited by the known fact that a person may make 
a very low or even a zero score on some of the tests in the 
list, yet possess an appreciable amount of the ability being 
measured. ‘This tends to make the ratios in this table un- 
duly large. On the other hand, the tendency to drop from 
employment all persons below a certain minimum of pro- 
ductivity prevents to a certain extent the appearance of 
extremely low efficiency scores among persons actually em- 
ployed in gainful occupations. This tendency undoubtedly 
makes the ratios in Table 7 too small. The truth evidently 
lies somewhere between the 5.2 of Table 6 and the 2.0 of 
Table 7. We shall probably not be in great error if we con- 
clude that among individuals ordinarily regarded as normal, 
am the average vocation the most gifted will be between three 
and four tumes as capable as the poorest. 

An. important practical corollary following from the 
above consideration is that the profits from conducting an 
industry may be very materially affected by choosing the 
workers from one or another part of the distribution of the 
aptitude in question. In many industries the same amount 
of floor space, tools, machines, etc., is required by a man 
from the lowest 5 per cent as by a man from the highest 
5 per cent of the distribution of the particular ability involved. 
Yet such facts as those cited above indicate that men chosen 
from the highest 5 per cent would produce from two to three 
times as much per unit of overhead cost as men from the 
opposite extreme of ability. 


HOW A PERSON’S TRAITS DIFFER AMONG THEMSELVES 


We have just seen how extensively persons differ from 
each other in their aptitudes for success in any particular 
activity. Such differences are of special interest to the em- 
ployer whose task it is to select from among numerous appli- 
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cants for a job the one best man to fill it. This is known as 
‘vocational selection’? and leads, among other things, to 
employment testing. We turn now to the consideration of 
the manner in which a person differs within himself in his 
aptitudes for success in the various possible activities or 
vocations. To distinguish these latter differences from indi- 
vidual differences, we shall call them trait differences. These 
latter facts interest primarily the person himself. Typically, 
this person is a youth who, at the beginning of life, seeks 
among the multitudinous vocations of the world that one 
in which he has the greatest aptitude for success. This 
second type of aptitude difference accordingly leads to the 
use of tests for purposes of vocational guidance. Despite 
the fact that trait differences have received scant attention 
in works on differential psychology, we shall try to show that 
they are for the masses of mankind of far greater significance 
than individual differences. : 


SOME STRIKING EXAMPLES OF ASYMMETRICAL MENTAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Just as in the case of persons differing from each other, 
_ there is no question in the minds of psychologists that each 
individual exhibits unevenness in the degree to which he 
possesses the various abilities. These asymmetries of en- 
dowment are frequently extensive. History contains many 
striking accounts of individuals who were talented in certain 
forms of activity, yet were comparatively feeble in others. 
The great mathematician La Place was appointed by Napo- 
leon I to an important cabinet position, only to be found 
hopelessly incompetent. He soon had to be replaced. The 
great Napoleon himself was a wretched speller, and was so 
poor in Latin that his master considered him without intellec- 
tual gifts. Even his final examinations at the Ecole Militaire 
were passed only “‘after a fashion.”’ General Grant seems 
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to have been quite incompetent in business, and in music 
could not tell one tune from another. Dalton, the great 
chemist, was color blind. Oliver Goldsmith seems not to 
have been able to learn mathematics. The list could be 
extended almost indefinitely. 

A special form of asymmetrical development is found in 
persons who are able to perform marvelous feats in mental 
computation. This ability is not infrequently associated 
with mediocre or even feeble intellect in other respects, 
though it is also met with in persons of excellent all-around 
ability. In the past a number of these mathematical prodi- 
gies, as they are called, have become quite famous. 

The writer recently had the good fortune to observe rather 
intimately for several hours one of the greatest of these 
calculators now living. This man was somewhat sullen in 
disposition and rather uncouth in dress and general appear- 
ance. He was noticeably egotistical, especially in regard 
to his gift. He seems not to have finished the grammar 
school, but attributed his bad school record to his inability 
to get along with his teachers. His range of information 
on matters of ordinary interest was extremely limited. His 
mind seemed dull. His common sense was distinctly medi- 
ocre. As nearly as one may estimate the scholastic intelli- 
gence of an adult without a systematic test, his intelligence 
quotient appeared to be not above 80. Yet this man 
could give the product of any pair of three-place numbers 
instantly. Some notion of the magnitude of this feat alone, 
even as a memory performance, may be obtained if it is re- 
called that merely the condensed products of all the numbers 
up to 999 (as in Crelle’s Tables) make up a volume about the 
size of a mail-order catalogue. He could give the products 
of four- and five-place numbers in two or three seconds. He 
factored and extracted roots of huge numbers with dazzling 
speed. 
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There is interesting corroborative evidence of this man’s 
limited abilities in fields other than computation. In his 
stage appearances he was always accompanied by a clever 
stage partner who obviously managed the act. This stage 
partner also performed all the business transactions of the 
pair, such as bookings, transportation, baggage, etc. The 
writer was told by the late Harry Houdini, who knew the 
pair well, that the calculator received barely enough as his 
share of their joint earnings for his personal needs. It was 
added that sometimes the calculating genius would become 
sullen and would not perform. At such times the stage 
partner was in the habit of beating him into docility in a most 
shocking manner. At one time the mathematical prodigy 
rebelled and the partnership was discontinued for a few 
months. It is said that during this period he was quite 
unable to make a living even by the exploitation of his re- 
markable gift. In the end he was practically starved into 
returning to his iron-handed master. 

As an example of a rather different type of asymmetrical 
development may be mentioned a self-styled “memory 
expert.” For many years this man has been a conspicuous 
campus character of certain midwestern universities. He 
appears to have a rather remarkable facility in remembering 
the birth and death dates of historical personages. He makes 
his living by exhibiting his powers on street corners, challeng- 
ing any one to give him a name for which he cannot give the 
dates. He rarely fails. Yet this man appears, to careful 
observation, to be largely ungifted in other respects. The 
writer was told by an intelligent woman who had been a 
classmate of his in the elementary school that this memory 
genius was quite the stupidest person in the class. He was 
the butt of the whole school. 

As an example of a third and still different type of asym- 
metrical endowment, may be mentioned the case of the pickle 
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salesman recounted by Walter Dill Scott. It seems that 
President Scott had given some mental-alertness tests to a 
group of salesmen engaged in selling pickles to small retail 
grocers. When the test scores were compared with the sales 
records, he was astonished to find one of the very best sales- 
men with an intelligence rating almost of feeble-mindedness. 
At first an error was suspected, and so an investigation was 
made. It was found that the salesman in question was a 
large, fine-appearing man, with a hearty, jovial, friendly 
manner that made every one like him. He would go into a 
little grocery store, inquire of the grocer’s wife with genuine 
interest whether Jimmy had recovered from the measles 
and how the baby was cutting teeth. Then he would talk 
pickles and they would buy. Yet this man was actually so 
lacking in ordinary clerical intelligence that it was necessary 
for the company to send a man with him on his trips to keep 
the records of his sales. 

There is evidence that still other types of ability may exist 
in considerably more than average amounts in individuals 
who are otherwise definitely feeble-minded. Mrs. Holling- 
worth reports a case of a feeble-minded boy who possessed 
distinct talent in representative drawing. Into this category 
falls Blind Tom, who became famous a couple of generations | 
ago for his ability to reproduce on the piano long musical — 
selections after a single hearing. He seems to have been 
clearly feeble-minded in other respects. But such isolated 
observations, while interesting and suggestive, must be 
supported by more precise results obtained by scientific 
experimentation performed on a large scale. While this 
field has been by no means adequately explored by experi- 
ment, important results have been obtained. 
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| TRAIT DIFFERENCES AS REVEALED BY EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


T. L. Kelley (43) gave the Stanford Achievement Tests 
to 96 Palo Alto eighth-grade children. He then made a 
very careful statistical examination of the data to discover 
the extent to which each individual child showed statistically 
reliable differences among his abilities on the nine school 
subjects included in the investigation. Kelley’s final results 
are shown in Table 8. The figures in this table give the per 
cent of the 96 children showing significant difference between 
the scores of each child in each pair of school subjects tested. 
The first item, for example, indicates that 34 per cent of the 
children showed differences between their individual scores 
in arithmetic reasoning and in computation, in excess of what 
chance alone would produce. The large size of these values 
is truly impressive as indicating the extent to which asym- 
metries of development exist. Moreover, Kelley states that 


TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGE OF DIFFERENCES IN INDIVIDUAL Test ScorEs IN Excerss 
oF CHancre, ASSUMING THE Retiasitity or Eacu Trst 1s .824 
(Taken from Kelley) 


CoMPpuTATION 
ARITHMETIC 
REASONING 
MEANING 
SENTENCE 
MEANING 
PARAGRAPH 
MEANING 
LANGUAGE 
USAGE 
SPELLING 
ScrENCcE 
INFORMATION 


Arithmetic reasoning . 


Word meaning 

Sentence meaning . 

Paragraph meaning. 

Language usage . 

Spelling 

Science iarmstion’ , 
History and literature iefoeinatians 
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two thirds of the children showed one or more of these in- — 
equalities of development. These results are especially 
significant when it is considered from what a narrow range 
of possible behavior the above data have been taken. It is 
highly probable that if measures of musical, drawing, mechan- 
ical, athletic, and sales abilities had been included, the per- 
centages of differences would have run much higher still. 


TRAIT DIFFERENCES MAY BE ESTIMATED ON THE BASIS 
OF APTITUDE TESTS 


Granted that important differences exist among the apti- 
tudes of individuals, the practical question arises as to 
whether these differences can be estimated in advance by 
means of specially constructed test batteries. Incidentally, 
if such differential prognosis can be accomplished, it will 
throw additional light on the nature and extent of such dif- 
ferences. 

With the purpose of exploring the possibilities in this field, 
Hull and Limp (42) carried out an experiment with 73 
first-year high-school students. Separate test batteries were 
made up with which to predict the aptitudes of individuals 
in (1) shorthand, (2) typewriting, (3) high-school English, 
and (4) high-school algebra. All of the students were tested 
by the four batteries, early in the year. At the end of the 
year the final school marks of each child in each of the four 
subjects of instruction were made up with great care. 

As a preliminary control experiment these marks were 
correlated with the estimates of the corresponding aptitudes 
which had been made on the basis of the scores received by 
each individual on the four test batteries. The correlation 
coefficients obtained were .51, .61, .65, and .74, respectively. 
These coefficients mean that the four batteries were capable 
of forecasting their respective aptitudes at least as well as 
the average of special-aptitude test batteries. 
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To determine the extent to which the batteries were able 
to differentiate the four aptitudes in question from each other, 
the correlation was computed between (1) the difference 
between each pair of aptitudes, and (2) the difference be- 
tween the corresponding estimated aptitudes made on the 
basis of the test batteries. The question was, if an individ- 
ual’s algebra-aptitude prediction is a certain amount higher 
than his shorthand-aptitude prediction, how strong is the 
tendency for the two actual aptitudes to differ in the same 
direction and to the same degree? The answer to this 
question is given by the correlation coefficients of Table 9. 


TABLE 9 


SHOWING THE Extent To WuicH DIFFERENCES BETWEEN APTITUDE Es- 
TIMATES MADE FROM Test BatrerRtes CORRELATE WITH DIFFERENCES 
IN THE CorRESPONDING ActuaL Aptirupres (After Hull and Limp) 


MATED APTITUDES IN SHORT- 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN Estt- 
MATED APTITUDES IN SHORT- 
HAND AND ALGEBRA 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EstI- 
MATED APTITUDES!IN TypE- 
WRITING AND ENGLISH 
DiFrFrERENCE BETWEEN Estt- 
MATED APTITUDES IN TyYPzE- 
WRITING AND ALGEBRA 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN Esti- 
MATED APTITUDES IN ENG- 
LISH AND ALGEBRA 


DifrERENCE BETWEEN EstI- 
HAND AND ENGLISH 


He 
ae 
aoe 
7D 
a 
Bz 
Eg 
AA 
Ap 
Z Py 
a < 
fa 
HA 
& 
& H 
a 
As 


HAND AND TYPEWRITING 


Difference between aptitude in 
shorthand and typewriting 
Difference between aptitude in 

shorthand and English 
Difference between aptitude in 
shorthand and algebra. 
Difference between aptitude in 
typewriting and English . 
Difference between aptitude in 
typewriting and algebra 
Difference between aptitude in 
English and algebra 
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It will be observed that these correlation coefficients, while 
positive, are distinctly smaller than those obtained by the 
direct prediction of the several aptitudes. In most cases, 
however, they are sufficiently large to indicate that genuine 
aptitude differences not only exist among activities appar- 
ently very similar, but that to a certain extent these aptitude 
differences may be prognosticated indirectly by means of 
specially designed test batteries. Had the aptitudes in- 
volved been as different as free-hand drawing, preaching, 
repairing watches, selling insurance, chemical research, and 
playing first violin in an orchestra, it can hardly be doubted 
that the differentiation of ability by means of the tests would 
have been much more effective. 

A novel variation of the above experiment is reported by 
Limp (50). He used the same data as were used in the 
investigation just described; but instead of organizing two 
distinct test batteries, one to forecast typing aptitude and 
the other to forecast aptitude in English so as to see which 
aptitude prediction would be superior in any given case, he 
constructed a single battery that would predict for any par- 
ticular person which aptitude would be superior and by how 
much. ‘This was accomplished by means of a special predic- 
tion formula so constructed that if the forecast came out 
negative it would mean that the subject would probably 
excel in typing, whereas if it came out positive it indicated 
that the subject probably would excel in English. The nu- 
merical size of the prediction indicated the probable amount 
of superiority of the favored aptitude over the other, in units 
of the ordinary marking scale. Thus a forecast of + 5 
would indicate that the subject would probably receive at 
the end of the year a grade in English about five points better 
than his grade in typing. These “predicted” differences 
were found to correlate with the actual differences to the 
extent of + .50, which suggests a distinct power of differ- 
entiating the aptitudes within the individual. 
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DISTRIBUTIONS OF TRAIT DIFFERENCES CONFORM TO 
THE NORMAL LAW 


Despite the obvious importance of trait differences as 
indicated by the evidence already cited, they have received 
very scanty attention from investigators as compared with 
that suggested by the voluminous literature on individual 
differences. A partial reason, however, is not far to seek. 
It is clearly a very much easier task to find 100 persons all 
fully trained on any single vocation than to find a single 
person fully trained on 100 vocations. Indeed, life is too 
short for a single individual to have reached the limit of 
training in more than one or two important vocations. This 
fact evidently precludes the possibility of attacking the 
problem directly through the measurement of occupational 
trait differences. ‘There remains the indirect method of 
measuring non-vocational aptitudes. 

One would like to have information concerning trait 
differences similar to that which we considered above in 
connection with individual differences. Specifically one 
would like to know (1) whether or not the distribution of 
trait magnitudes within the individual follows the normal 
bell-shaped curve of distribution, and (2) how extensive is 
the range between the average person’s best and his worst 
aptitude. In an attempt to secure at least preliminary 
answers to the above questions, the writer carried out the 
following investigation (40). The subjects were 107 first- 
year high-school students. They were tested by means of 
35 standard psychological tests involving a considerable 
variety of functions. In order to facilitate comparisons, 
the scores on the 35 tests were all converted into equivalent 
values. There resulted a rectangular table of 35 columns, 
one for each test; and of 107 rows, one for each subject. 
Now if the distribution of a column of data were to be plotted, 
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it would yield a graphic representation of individual differ- 
ences with which we are already familiar. But if the dis- 
tribution of a row of the data be plotted, we shall have a 
graphic representation of trait differences of the person 
whose scores occupy the row. This, of course, is what we 
are now seeking. 

The trait distributions of various subjects were plotted 
from these data. The general contours of these graphs 
were somewhat irregular, owing to the small number of items 
(35) involved in each. Nevertheless, there appeared a dis- 
tinct tendency to approach the characteristic shape of the 
normal probability curve. In order to secure a clearer 
picture of the distribution of trait magnitudes, the scores of 
certain subjects having approximately the same mean of 
talent and degree of talent variability were pooled. The 
resulting distribution is shown in Figure 9. The approxi- 
mation to the shape of the normal curve is unmistakable. 
The same tendency was noted in several other distributions 
of alike nature. The indication is clear that the distribu- 
tion of talent within an individual follows the normal law 
much as do the distributions of individual differences. 


TRAIT DIFFERENCES ABOUT 80 PER CENT AS GREAT AS 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The writer’s investigation just described also furnished 
evidence as to the important problem of the extent or range 
of trait differences as compared with the magnitude of indi- 
vidual differences. Figure 9 has already shown the range of 
trait differences to be considerable. The standard deviations 
computed from the talent scores of each of the 107 subjects 
showed that some individuals were more than twice as vari- 
able as others. The distribution of these variabilities is 
shown in Figure 6. The average trait variability of the 
entire group shown in this distribution was found to be 6.33 
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NUMBER OF TEST SCORES AT EACH INTERVAL 


70 90 100 
SCALE OF TRANSMUTED TEST SCORES 


Fic. 9. Composite trait distribution of six subjects having approximately 
the same trait means and the same trait standard deviations, all being in 
the middle range. 


points as compared with a variability among individuals of 
7.00. In other words, the extent of trait differences within 
the average individual was found to approach rather closely 
the amount of difference found in a normal group in respect 
to any single trait. After a certain allowance had been made 
for inaccuracies of measurement, it was concluded that the 
trait differences here investigated average approximately 
80 per cent as great as individual differences. 

If subsequent investigation should show that the above 
results hold true of genuine vocational aptitudes, it will 
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mean that the average person has a great variety of occu- 
pational potentialities. Moreover, these potentialities are 
distributed according to the normal law, with a few very 
weak aptitudes and a few very strong ones, but with the 
great mass of a person’s potentialities grouped about midway 
between. We have already seen reason to conclude that the 
best person in a normal group is between three and four times 
as efficient as the poorest. If the variability within the 
individual is 80 per cent as great as that, then the average 
individual’s best vocational potentiality must be between 
two and one-half and three times as good as his worst. This 
general situation is represented graphically in Figure 10. 

If anything closely approximating this should turn out to 
be true of vocational aptitudes, its significance as to the un- 
realized possibilities of vocational guidance would be pro- 
found. It means that if vocational choices are left largely 
to chance, as is evidently now the case, it will be very rare 
that an individual will choose the one vocation in which his 
aptitude is greatest. Indeed, by mere chance he would be 
about as likely to choose his worst. Such a mistake would 
be both a personal and a social tragedy of the first order. If 
we assume that in the chance choices of vocations the selec- 
tions will be as likely to fall in the worse as in the better half 
of each person’s vocational potentialities, the general average 
vocational efficiency must be not far from midway between 
the average person’s best and his worst. It is the task of 
aptitude testing to forecast an individual’s aptitudes in ad- 
vance of choice, so as to be able to guide him into a vocation 
that will correspond as nearly as possible to his maximum 
potentiality. 


CHAPTER THREE 


VARIETIES OF TESTS 


From the point of view of the purposes to which tests are 
put, they may be divided into two rather distinct classes: 
aptitude tests and proficiency tests. An aptitude test is a 
test designed to discover what potentiality a given person 
has for learning some particular vocation or acquiring some 
particular skill. A  stenographic-aptitude test might be 
given to a boy who had never even seen a specimen of short- 
hand but who wished to know whether he possessed the capac- 
ity to become a successful court stenographer. A proficiency 
test, on the other hand, is a test designed to discover how 
perfect or skillful a person actually is in a given type of 
activity, quite regardless of the amount of training pre- 
viously received. Such a test might properly be given by a 
prospective employer to an applicant for the position of ste- 
nographer, to discover whether she now has the desired speed 
and accuracy. 


EDUCATIONAL PROFICIENCY TESTS 


Proficiency tests tend to fall into two groups. In industry, 
proficiency tests are commonly known as trade tests. In the 
schools, on the other hand, proficiency tests are known as 
educational achievement tests or, more commonly, simply 
as achievement tests. 

During the last decade there has been a great develop- 
ment in educational achievement tests. At present there 
are available proficiency tests for practically all the subjects 
taught in the elementary schools, for many of the subjects 
studied in the high schools, and for some even at the uni- 
versity level. Many of these, especially at the elementary- 
school level, are on the market. Some of the more important 
subjects, like reading, arithmetic, and spelling, are each 
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represented by a number of different achievement tests. 
In addition, there are scales for measuring proficiency (skill) 
in such diverse activities as English composition, handwriting, 
drawing, and sewing. It is said that attempts have even 
been made to construct a scale for measuring proficiency in 
baking cookies! A portion of an excellent handwriting scale 
is shown on page 411. 


TRADE TESTS 


We have seen (Chapter I) that the World War hastened 
enormously the development of group aptitude testing. In 
the same way it greatly accelerated the development of 
trade tests. The army needed at short notice large numbers 
of men skilled in a great variety of trades. The mere state- 
ments of the recruits as to their trade knowledge and skill 
were found to be of limited value because many men were 
inclined, either consciously or unconsciously, to exaggerate 
their proficiencies. The authorities accordingly assigned to 
a group of technical experts the task of constructing trade 
tests for the most of the important occupations of the army. 
The tests were designed to separate the men tested into four 
groups of proficiency: (1) novices, (2) apprentices, (3) jour- 
neymen, and (4) experts. 

Trade tests tend to take three main forms, each of which 
has characteristic advantages and disadvantages. They are: 


1. Verbal trade tests. 
2. Picture trade tests. 
3. Performance trade tests. 


The verbal and picture trade tests are mainly tests of trade 
knowledge. As a rule, trade knowledge, as such, is not of 
very great importance. Such tests depend for their value 
- mainly upon what tendency there may be for trade knowledge 
to indicate the presence of trade skill. The association be- 
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tween the two naturally is by no means perfect. A graduate 
of a correspondence school for machinists might have much 
information but no skill. Information tests have the ad- 
vantage, however, of being very cheap and easy to administer. 
For a given small time and cost, perhaps more indication of 
trade proficiency can be obtained in this way than in any 
other. Unfortunately, the total value possible to be ob- 
tained by these methods is distinctly limited. Of the two, 
the picture trade test has the advantage of being much more 
like the working situation than the purely verbal trade test. 
The verbal element in the picture trade test naturally is 
much reduced, though words are used for giving the subject 
his instructions even in performance trade tests. 

The performance trade test suffers from the defect that it 
tends to require considerable space and costly equipment. 
In the test for truck driver, for example, it requires an army 
truck, a specially prepared plot of ground, 330 X 125 feet, 
and a second plot, 50 X 36 feet, graded like the side of a 
hill. It often happens, also, that the equipment used in 
performance testing may not be of the kind to which the 
person being examined is accustomed. This obviously de- 
tracts from the value of the method. But the performance 
test does have the great advantage of securing a bona fide 
sample of the skill claimed by the applicant, rather than some 
more or less uncertain sign of the skill as in the case of the 
information tests. 


TRADE TESTS US. APTITUDE TESTS 


It is important to observe that while the purposes of apti- 
tude and proficiency tests are quite distinct, what is accom- 
plished by them is not nearly so sharply differentiated. At 
bottom this is but an expression of the fact that tests do not 
entirely distinguish between the results of training and the 
results of natural aptitude. For example, if an aptitude 
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test is administered to two men of equal natural aptitude, one 
of whom has had considerable experience in the trade whereas 
the other has had little, the training received by the first 
man will be almost certain to enable him to score higher on 
the test than the second man. If, on the other hand, two 
men have had the same amount of training in a trade, but 
are of different natural aptitude, the scores of a trade test 
will be equally affected by the training and so will in this 
case reveal their relate natural capacity. We thus have 
the paradox that where training is constant, a good trade 
test may serve excellently as an aptitude test. As a result 
of this unavoidable overlapping, it is usually desirable where 
tests are to be employed for the selection of skilled workmen, 
to include one or two aptitude units along with the trade test. 
Where tests are to be given for the purpose of discovering 
native aptitude, the subjects should, if possible, be without 
previous training in the occupational activity. In cases 
where it is necessary to give aptitude tests to subjects with 
more or less training in the aptitude being tested, it will be 
necessary to adopt a system of corrections whereby deduc- 
tions shall be made from the scores earned in the test, which 
shall be in proportion to the amount of training received. 


SPECIFIC US. GENERAL APTITUDE TESTS 


Aptitude tests may be divided into alternative groups 
from a number of different points of view. One of the most 
important of these alternatives relates to the specificity of 
the aptitude aimed at. On this basis we may divide tests 
into those designed to detect specific or_particular aptitudes 
and those designed to detect general or average aptitudes. 
Patten’s test for capacity to learn to operate the engine lathe 
(64) and the Orleans-Solomon Latin Prognosis Test for abil- 
ity to learn Latin! are examples of specific aptitude tests. 


1 World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


ORAL TRADE TEST (In part) ? 


MACHINIST AND MECHANIC. — Automatic 
, Screw Machine Operator 


COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONNEL 


Q. When cutting steel where you want a high finish what 
kind of oil is used? 
A. Lard-oil. Score 4 
QUESTION 2 
Q. On what kind of material do you use the highest spindle 
speed? 
A. Brass. Score 4° 
QUESTION 3 
Q. What are the two most common makes of automatic screw 
machines ? 
A. Brown & Sharpe (B & S). 
Cleveland. 
Gridley. 
Acme. Any two, Score 4 
QUESTION 4 
Q. How high should the parting tool be set in relation to the 
stock? 
A. Center. Score 4 
QUESTION 5 
Q. What do you call the drill you use to start a hole with? 
A. Spot (centering) (counter-sink). Score 4 


IN THE ARMY 


Trade Test Division 
Reproduced by permission of the Adjutant General 


QUESTION 1 


1 For the complete test see Chapman, J. C., Trade Tests, page 134. Repro- 


duced by permission of Henry Holt & Co. 
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QUESTION 16 


. If a sharp forming tool is set below center what will it do? 


Chatter. Score 4 
QUESTION 17 


. When a die or thread tool cannot be used what do you use 


to form a thread in the rear of a shoulder when working 
brass? 


. Thread-roll (roller-die). Score 4 


QUESTION 18 


. What kind of a drill do you use for brass instead of a twist 


drill ? 
Straight fluted (farmer) (flat) (gun). 


QUESTION 19 


. In making a one-eighth forty fillister head screw, what size 


in decimals should the body of the screw be before 
threading ? ; 


poo 10 °.125, Score 4 


QUESTION 20 


. What would you use instead of a hollow-mill to turn a part 


of considerable length ? 


. Box turner (tool) (mill). Score 4 


SCORING THE CANDIDATE 


Score Rating 
ON SENG ESTOS 0 0 Ris OE NAR oy N 
Os EER ae 2 PRR a Rg PE A-— 
BGO SUUGHIRIV OE a iio alsin mea fetumeaiead eo ees A 
NV me kl Ce munca sn ee a A+ 
A OE RRA he ek A a J—- 
ee CHEST VC iis a aig) wei alle ie od he i! 
2 cL he es a eg a a AS 08 bP 
IV NN cee ai ats yg WMA Catal A vu seb E 


There is no E — or E + rating. 
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PICTURE TRADE TEST (In part)! 
MACHINIST. — Lathe Operator 


COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONNEL 
IN THE ARMY 


Trade Test Division 
Reproduced by permission of the Adjutant General 
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PICTURE 11 


14. Q. For what kind of work do you use the dial at A? 
A. Cutting threads. 


PICTURE 12 


15. Q. How do you get the lace tight on the face plate? 
A. Loosen face plate before lacing. 


1 For the complete test see Chapman, J. C., T'rade Tests, page 225. (Repro- 
duced by permission of Henry Holt & Co.) 
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PICTURE 13 


16. Q. Name the tools in that picture. 
A. (a) Diamond point. 
_(b) Cutting-off (Parting) 
(c) Boring Tool. 
(d) Side Tool (Facing). 
(e) Centering Tool. _ (All required) 


PICTURE 14 


17. Q. What is the purpose 
of the part F? 


A. Counterbalance 
(Balance). 


PICTURE 15 
18. Q. What is the use of the recess C? 
A. (x) Prevent breaking (jam- 
ming) tool. 
(2) Clearance. 


(One sufficient) 
RATING THE CANDIDATE 
Score Rating 
PP RRUSIVGUA hh ck Niu iti Aa as 4d ba wis Novice 
Me TUISIVE rc NU We Apprentice 
TOON SEV E are kM ORM sia eg Journeyman 
BAO MC IVe ue eis wall Expert 


SAMPLE OF PERFORMANCE TRADE TEST 
(In part)! : 
MACHINIST AND MECHANIC. — Lathe Operator 


COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONNEL 
IN THE ARMY 


Trade Test Division 
Reproduced by permission of the Adjutant General 
TEST EQUIPMENT 
Equipment : 
1 Cast iron surface plate 7x74 inches, weight approxi- 
mately ro lbs. 
t Cadillac steering spindle. 
Tools: 
rt 6 inch Outside spring caliper, Brown & Sharpe No. 806. 
6 inch Inside spring caliper, Brown & Sharpe No. 807. 
9 inch Combination square. 
o to 1 inch micrometer caliper with ratchet stop. 
1 to 2 inch micrometer caliper with ratchet stop. 
Pencil. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE EXAMINER 
Make certain that the TEST EQUIPMENT is complete and 
ready for the test. 
2. Hand the candidate blue-print 6-L, No. 1. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE CANDIDATE 


1. Say to the candidate: “ Look at the instructions on this 
blue-print while I read them.” Read distinctly and slowly 
all legends and measurements. Point to each thing as you 
read it. 

2. Say to the candidate: “ Are there any questions? ” 

3. Repeat, if necessary, all or any part of the instructions on the 
blue-print. Do not change them in any way. 


HS eS AH AH HA 


+ 


1 For the complete test see Chapman, J. C., Trade Tests, page 308. (Repro- 
duced by permission of Henry Holt & Co.) 
2 Cadillac Price List of Parts, 1919. Part number KK 3063. 
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4. Answer any questions the candidate may ask during the test 
by repeating the instructions on the blue-print. 


With these Tools Measure this Piece where 
shown on this Drawing by Letters Bre 
Give all Measurements to the One Thousandth 
Part of an Inch. 

Write these Measurements on a separate 


Piece of Paper. WAR DEPARTMENT 
Committee on Classification 
of Personnel 
TRADE TEST DIVISION 
Pérformance Test 
Drawing No.1 Approved 
7-10-18 6-L 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE SCORER 


1. Score the candidate upon the Basis of the Measurements 
which he writes on the slip of paper supplied. All measure- 
ments are in inches. ‘ Variations”? in the BASIS FOR 
SCORING refers to variation from the correct measurement. 

2. Candidates will be scored in terms of variations from the cor- 
rect measurements of the parts of the piece. A set of correct 
measurements will be furnished with each steering spindle. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE RATER 


1. Rate a candidate’s proficiency in his trade according to the 
following standards: 


EE ATE STEER CRIES nen 0) One HR TRY Nae Rating 
(ESI OI aE eta ey A Ra ROTC A 
eR ie uals died awed la Shia yall E 


2. Rate a candidate J who receives 
(1) Rating A on this performance test and a 


(2) Rating J or higher on Picture Trade Test. 
59 
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The Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests (83), on the other 
hand, are apparently designed to test mechanical apti- 
tude in general —i.e., a kind of average of a person’s abil- 
ities to do all kinds of mechanical work. Here also fall 
the numerous so-called intelligence tests, such as the Binet- 
Simon Tests, the National Intelligence Tests, the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability, and many others. In reality 
these latter tests are essentially tests of general or average 
scholastic aptitude as contrasted with tests like the Orleans- 
Solomon Latin Prognosis Test, which is for a specific scholas- 
tic aptitude. 

A third example of a test battery for general or average 
aptitude is Seashore’s series of tests for musical talent. It 
would seem that these latter tests might be organized without 
much difficulty so that they would forecast independently 
the special aptitudes of singing, playing the violin, playing 
the piano, and many other special forms of musical talent. 
This has not yet been done. In their present state these 
tests merely give a measure of various kinds of behavior 
supposed to be involved more or less in all kinds of musical 
performance. As a result, the tests are taken by most users 
to indicate a kind of average potentiality for musical achieve- 
ment. 


TESTS OF GENERAL SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE US. TESTS OF 
APTITUDE FOR GENERAL PRUDENCE IN PERSONAL AFFAIRS 


The best developed of the general-aptitude tests are those 
of average scholastic aptitude. An enormous amount of 
confusion has existed as to the essential nature of these tests. 
This may be due in part to the rather general custom of 
calling them “intelligence” tests without qualification. Our 
inveterate tendency to think in terms of the faculty psychol- 
ogy, even though we have long repudiated it verbally, has 
doubtless contributed much to the confusion. Moreover, 
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it must be remembered that _the psychologists who have _ 


‘evolved the so-called intelligence tests have almost. without 


Quite naturally they have considered the aptitude to eee 
the academic subjects taught by the schools as the one es- 
sential kind of intelligence or talent. It is not accidental that 
the validity of all these tests, beginning with the original 
Binet Scale, has been judged ultimately by the criterion of 
academic success — school marks and the ratings of teachers 
as to intelligence. 

It is true, of course, that if a child is very strikingly unable 
to perform the tasks required by the lower schools he will 
not be very likely to have much success later in the pursuits 
of everyday life. This general fact is well established, though 
there are notable exceptions. No doubt this correlation 
between academic success and success in life is due to the 
fact that the abilities required for success in the common 
school subjects are in part the same as those required for 
success in many of the varied activities of daily existence.! 
It has consequently come about that tests primarily designed 
and employed to test average scholastic aptitude have found 
a certain usefulness in identifying individuals who, as adults, 
will be unable to manage their affairs with sufficient prudence 
to make a satisfactory living. 

This kind of aptitude — not very different from what we 
call common sense — is probably one of the most composite 
of all aptitudes. It would accordingly seem desirable, for 
purposes of forecasting aptitude for successful management 
of personal affairs, that a much wider range of behavior 
should be sampled than is done by the present scholastic- 
aptitude tests. It is probable that if there were added to 
the largely verbal elements of tests of the Binet type some 


1 For a systematic discussion of the nature of aptitudes and intelligence, 
see Chapter VI. 
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tests of manual and especially mechanical nature, the com- 
bination would have considerably increased value in pre- 
dicting the aptitude for prudent individual management or 
economy. 

As an indication of the general confusion on this point, 
the following incident may be mentioned. Each of a number 
of prominent psychologists was asked by a psychological 
journal to write out a statement of what they considered 
general intelligence to be. All were sure that it is something 
very important, but no two agreed as to exactly what. 

It will be explained in a later chapter (pages 201 ff.) that 
it is doubtful whether any unitary faculty of general intelli- 
gence exists. We have, instead, a large number of more or 
less specialized potential aptitudes or intelligences. When 
speaking of intelligence we should, therefore, if we would be 
quite accurate, speak in the plural rather than the singular. 
If the above contentions are true, it is evident that a “gen- 
eral” intelligence test could be nothing but a kind | of general 


average. ot-all {ie potential sptitudes.for_any_giveliaaaaay 
It is probable that the future will see some approxima- 
tion to a really general or universal intelligence test by means 
of which the various type aptitudes of an individual may be 
separately forecast. ‘The test would be general in the sense 
that a single test would be administered, but the numerous 
aptitude forecasts derived by uniting the various test scores 
in different combinations would be highly specific. If 
desired, of course, an average of all these distinct aptitude 
estimates could be taken. This would probably be as close 
to a truly “general” intelligence test as will ever be attained. 
/ General intelligence is thus defined as a kind of average of all 
\. possible aptitudes. The natural objection to such an average 
aptitude rating would be that, being so general, it would 
yield an exceedingly blurred and indistinct indication of 
anything in particular. This istrue. After all, it is usually 
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the particular in which we are interested. If each of the 
important type aptitudes were known, it is doubtful whether 
we should have much use for the general average of all. 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing that special 
aptitudes are simple in the sense that they involve the ability 
to perform but one kind of act. Probably no strictly specific 
aptitude exists. We are dealing here merely with varying 
degrees of generality in the sense of compositeness. The 
vocational activities which correspond even to the most 
specialized of aptitudes are to be thought of as a kind of joint 
function or average of a person’s ability to perform a limited 
number of fairly distinct activities. We may consider, as 
an example, the duties of a telegraph operator. Even a 
superficial analysis of this work reveals the fairly distinct 
duties of receiving and sending. While doubtless not entirely 
distinct abilities, they are probably by no means identical. 
The aptitude of a telegraph operator is thus a kind of average 
of at least these two abilities. The most of the aptitudes 
which would be called specific or special are probably more 
composite still, being specific only by comparison. 


THE NUMBER OF TEST UNITS EMPLOYED IN TEST BATTERIES 


A second method of considering aptitude tests relates to 
the number of test units employed for a given prognosis. 
The contrast lies primarily between the use of a single test 
unit and a battery of test units. It will be pointed out in a 
later chapter (pages 256 ff.) that most aptitudes are of such 
complexity that a single test unit will rarely be able to sample 
enough of its determining factors to make a useful prediction. 
This conclusion, based on theoretical considerations, is very 
generally confirmed by testing practice. There is hardly 
an aptitude test composed of a single test unit in use at the 
present time. Batteries are practically the universal form 
of aptitude test. The number of test units employed de- 
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pends in part upon the amount of time considered available 
for giving the test, but mainly upon the number of really 
useful test units available. 

An example of a single test unit which is sometimes used 
for aptitude purposes is Seashore’s phonograph test of pitch 
discrimination. It is significant, however, that this test is 
really but a part of a battery consisting of several units. 
Since it is the most important single unit of the battery, it 
naturally is used in preference to any of the others in cases 
where it is not convenient to use the entire series. Indeed, 
wherever a single test unit is employed for aptitude purposes, 
the phenomenon may be regarded as merely one of transition. 
Even with the most potent single units it is probable that 
additional tests, if properly chosen, will tap certain additional 
determiners of success in the vocation not sampled by the 
dominant test unit. 

There are two special forms of test which may appear 
superficially to be exceptions to the general rule that single 
test units have no permanent place in aptitude testing. 
One of these is what has been called the “omnibus” test. 
This is a form of pencil-and-paper test made up of a large 
number of test items of several distinct kinds, all mixed to- 
gether. The mixture of the various types of test items is not 
a mere jumble or haphazard arrangement, however. In- 
stead, the various kinds of test items are arranged system- 
atically in recurring cycles. For example, if it were decided 
to form an omnibus test from a combination of tests involving 
(1) common sense, (2) opposites, (3) analogies, (4) general 
information, and (5) synonyms, the first five items of the 
test would be made up of one item of each of the above types 
of test in the order listed, the next five would be a second 
series or cycle arranged in the same order as the first, and 
soon. Ordinarily there will be a dozen or more cycles. 

By way of concrete illustration there is represented on page 
65 two cycles of an omnibus test made up from the five test 
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In each of the following statements you have 


four choices for the best ending.. Before each form of ending 


there is a number. 


Read each one through and then put in the 


square at the right the number of the ending that makes the 
best sense. If you are not sure, guess. The first one is marked 
as it should be. 


ks, 


10. 


an. 


Cats are useful animals because (1) they are gentle 
(2) they scratch (3) they catch mice (4) they are 
rE HOH ree ee Be ane ere gD ok 4 


. The opposite of high is (1) lofty (2) low (3) good 


DP MCCOR Gee. lewd await ae ROC NR cp rise Rue dy Mane a 


. Gun is to shooting as knife is to (1) cutting (2) run- 


ning (3) bird OS te] « Saas PEC Tea eR Ue LYE 


. America was discovered by (1) Drake (2) Hudson 


(3) Balboa C2 CONUS Ho) SIS ie hd we PU ee 


. A word meaning the same as frueis (1) good (2) false 


(3) accurate Pe REACTED se eM te col a Miah racy 


. Streets are sprinkled insummer (1) to make the air cooler 


(2) to keep the dust down (3) to kill germs (4) to 
er MAA AO Ro Ea cM Me Nad Usha, ira ais) hi ley mamta 


. The opposite of happy is (1) sad (2) gay (3) ugly 


EME RR RLU A Sita aUm ay Wyld ben eiiid vical 


. Ear is to hearing as eye is to (1) table (2) hand 


(3) seeing COU S Ua BAL EA EER Mpa Bac AI 


. The most prominent industry of Detroit is (1) automo- 


biles (2) brewing (3) flour (4) meat packing. . 


A word having the same meaning as hope is (1) conscience 
(2) despair (3) aspiration PA DORVER io 8 i. sie ah 


atc: 
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forms listed above, all having been adapted to the multiple- 
choice mode of presentation. The method of construction 
characteristic of the omnibus form will at once become clear 
if the reader will take the trouble to identify the several 
types of tests as they succeed each other. 

One of the limitations of the omnibus type of test is that 
the instructions must be given at the beginning of the test 
period, once and for all. Where a number of highly distinct 
types of test activity are to be included in the cycle, and 
especially where the instructions for each form happen to be 
fairly complicated, the subjects are likely to get the instruc- 
tions for the different tasks badly mixed if they are given all 
at the same time. A fairly successful method of meeting 
this difficulty is to give a practice exercise preceding the test. 
During this fore-exercise the instructions for each kind of 
test activity found in the cycle are given separately and 
are followed immediately by a brief practice before another 
type of test activity is taken up. 

One of the chief advantages of the omnibus form of test 
is the extreme simplicity of its administration. For example, 
in place of the confusion and waste of time from repeatedly 
giving starting and stopping signals in administering a 
battery of five tests, the omnibus technique requires but one 
starting and one stopping signal and but a single time interval 
to be noted. It is also to be observed that it matters little 
where the stopping signal interrupts the work of the subject. 
Owing to the cyclical arrangement of items, a subject will 
have spent practically the same proportionate amount of 
time on each form of test activity as if he had been interrupted 
at any other time or place in the series. This fact would 
make it possible to give differential weighting to the various 
forms of test activity included in the cycle! Up to the 
present this seems never to have been attempted. 


1 An explanation of the weighting of tests is found on pages 179 ff. and 
pages 459 ff. 
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A second variety of test unit which tends to be self- 
sufficient for aptitude purposes is the interesting form known 
as the “miniature” test. As contrasted with the systematic 
conglomerateness of the omnibus test, the miniature type 
of test is a true organic test unit. It will be convenient to 
discuss this important test form in connection with its an- 
tithesis, the class of tests designed to measure abstract traits. 


MINIATURE TESTS US. TESTS OF ABSTRACT TRAITS 


Aptitude tests may be divided into (1) those which attempt 
to duplicate all in one test the essential activities of the occu- 
pation, and (2) those which are designed to isolate and meas- 
ure separately the component traits supposed to constitute 
_ the determiners of success in the aptitude in question. The 
first type is appropriately called “miniature” test because 
it really is a kind of miniature of the aptitude activities. 
The apparatus is usually reduced in size for convenience of 
housing and is so constructed that various aspects of the 
subject’s behavior may be recorded in a convenient manner. 
The second and contrasting type of tests may appropriately 
be called “‘tests of abstract traits.” 

As an example of a miniature test may be cited the Wis- 
consin miniature test for engine-lathe aptitude. This 
apparatus is shown in Figure 11. It attempts to duplicate 
that part of an engine lathe which controls the movement 
of the cutting tool. To this end the arm A supporting the 
point P is mounted in such a way that the latter may be 
moved anywhere about the vulcanite plate X by the joint 
action of two screws placed at right angles to each other and 
turned by the cranks H and H’. It will be observed by 
Figure 11 that these cranks are duplicates of those actually 
used on an engine lathe. The task of the subject is to move 
the point P around the series of six electric contacts shown in 
plate X as rapidly as possible while going as directly as possi- 
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ble from one to the next. When the point touches a contact, 
an electric bell B rings to notify the subject that he has 
succeeded in touching it and that he may proceed to the next 
contact. In order to secure a graphic record of all of the 
movements of the subject in passing around the contacts, 
arm A is extended over area Y, upon which is placed a piece 
of paper. On this extension is a point P’ which contains a 
small lead pencil which traces a duplicate of the path made 
by point P. A typical record is shown in Figure 11. 

Some of the most ingenious examples of miniature tests 
have been devised to detect latent aptitude for motormen 
on the cars of electric railways. A glimpse of one of the 
most suggestive of these in respect to duplicating the condi- 
tions of actual service is given in the following description of 
a European experiment : 


During the candidate’s training period he is put through a test 
on a platform placed immediately in front of a large white screen. 
On this screen is projected a street scene taken by a cinema camera 
from the platform of a moving tramcar. The road winds; people 
cross in front; a taxi darts out from a side street; a man stops 
right in front of the car. The pupil manipulates levers and pedals 
as required, and his success is viewed as a measure of his fitness for 
the actual work (96). 


The more usual form of miniature test is the test for motor- 
men devised by Miinsterberg. This apparatus is of special 
interest both because it was one of the first vocational- 
aptitude tests of any kind to be attempted and because it 
has served more or less as a model for subsequent tests aimed 
at the same general type of aptitude. The apparatus con- 
sisted of a black box covered by a piece of glass. Over the 
glass a black velvet belt was moved by means of a crank 
which was turned by the subject. In the belt was an open- 
ing or window. Beneath the glass was a large card. The 
opening in the belt was only large enough to expose a part of 
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the card at one time. On the card appeared two lines repre- 
senting car tracks. At various distances from the tracks 
were digits in various colors representing various objects 
moving in various directions and at different speeds. As the 
window moved along over the glass one part of the card 
after another became visible. The task of the subject was 
to read off from the card as rapidly as possible the places of 
danger on the track which would be reached by all objects 
representing danger. The test was scored both as to the 
time required by the subject and his number of errors. 

We turn now to the contrasted test type — the so-called 
“tests of abstract traits.”” Let us suppose that we are still 
concerned with motorman aptitude but now are attacking it 
by attempting to isolate and measure the various component 
factors which make up the aptitude. In the analysis of this 
aptitude it might plausibly be assumed that quick (short) 
reaction time would be a desirable trait in a motorman on the 
principle that the more quickly a man could put on the brakes 
at sight of impending danger the less likely his car would be 
to encounter accident. The measurement of reaction time is 
one of the oldest and best-known experiments of the psycho- 
logical laboratory. Used in the ordinary way, the test would 
be distinctly of the abstract type. 

A common form of the simple reaction-time experiment 
is as follows: The main piece of apparatus is a chronoscope, 
a kind of clock for making very fine time measurements. 
This is connected by suitable wiring to an electric battery, 
in the circuit of which is a telegraph key. The subject sits 
comfortably at a table, with his finger on the key ready to 
press. He is instructed that shortly after a “ready” signal 
he will hear a click. At this he is to press the key as quickly 
as possible. The readings of the chronoscope reveal the time 
elapsing between the click and the reaction of pressing the 
key. This period is called the “‘reaction time.” It was used 
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extensively in Europe during the late war as a means of 
detecting latent aviation ability, though apparently with little 
success. 

As a general thing the greater the difference between the 
stimulus-response situation embodied in the test and that 
found in the occupation in question, the less likely is the test 
to have aptitude-prognostic value. Thus, in the reaction- 
time test given above, if the stimulus had been given in the 
form of a touch on the hand and the response required had 
been that of closing the eyes as quickly as possible, the chance 
of the test being useful in forecasting motorman aptitude 
would have been even less than if conducted as described. 
But if instead the stimulus had been visual, the likelihood of 
success would have been increased, because in the main the 
eye is the organ which receives the stimulus in the actual 
occupation. And if, in addition, the reaction required had 
been of the same general nature as that used in setting the 
brakes on an electric car instead of closing the eyes, the 
chance of securing a useful test would have been still greater. 
And if, lastly, the stimulus had been a complex visual presen- 
tation resembling that actually encountered by a motorman 
in his daily duties, the test would have become a true minia- 
ture test. It will readily be seen from the foregoing that 
the distinction between miniature tests and tests of isolated 
traits is really a matter of degree. There is no sharp line of 
demarcation between them. 

Miniature tests are likely to require rather elaborate and 
highly specialized apparatus. As a rule such apparatus is 
likely to be expensive, bulky, and not readily portable. As 
a compensation for these defects, miniature tests have the 
virtue of gathering together within a single organic behavior 
unit a relatively large number of the (too often unknown) 
determiners of aptitude success, under conditions favorable 
for joint quantitative determination. Perhaps of equal 
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importance, these factors are likely to be present in the test 
behavior in about the same proportions as in the occupational 
activity itself. Perhaps this is why tests of the miniature 
type are so apt to yield satisfactory aptitude predictions. 
One more serious defect of the miniature type of test in its 
extreme form is its sensitiveness to the influence of training. 
This is because the great similarity between the occupational 
activity and the test activity readily permits habits formed 
in the former to function in the latter. But if the psycholo- 
gist goes to the opposite extreme and employs abstract tests 
involving responses highly different from those of the occupa- 
tion in question, the tests are likely to have no prognostic 
value whatever. ‘The escape from this dilemma seems to be 
to seek tests somewhere between the two extremes but tend- 
ing rather in the direction of the miniature. This last is 
especially advisable where the aptitude aimed at is largely 
a matter of gross motor coérdination and response to the 
coarser forms of external stimulation, as contrasted with 
internal stimulus-response sequences which constitute what 
we call thinking. 


APPARATUS US. NON-APPARATUS TESTS 


A fourth division of aptitude tests may be made on the 
basis of whether or not apparatus is used. Of all apparatus 
tests, the most elaborate tends to be the miniature test 
just considered. The only strictly non-apparatus tests are 
the purely verbal tests of the oral type. However, many 
tests which are essentially verbal employ some conventional 
apparatus in the form of pencil and paper. Even the most 
purely oral-verbal tests we have, the Binet-Simon, ordinarily 
employ pencil and paper also, but for the most part these 
are in the hands of the examiner rather than of the subject ; 
1.e., the subject’s responses are recorded in the examination 
booklet by the examiner instead of by the subject himself. 
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A well-known test of the pencil-and-paper variety is the 
number-group checking test of Woodworth and Wells. A 
somewhat reduced copy of this test form is reproduced 
below. The procedure of the test is as follows: The sub- 


Ture WoopwortH-WeEtLs NumMBER-GrouP CHECKING TEST 
(Reduced type) 
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426357. 


654173 
837162 
458671 
275148 
513978 
197584 
918654 
397841 
872351 
923871 
867314 


963458. 


345962 
672389 
312876 
934612 
954178 
719325 
594231 
349716 
714932 
649752 


168379 
372159 
947386 
691324 
971648 
318495 


182765 - 


563792 
846975 
961872 
327984 
632791 


694547 263914 
754936 297835 
589761 134852 


814536 326175 


479612 495683 
635728596873 
615832 851279 
748315 861395 
453867 281463 
248691 574389 
437528 864712 
765429 235849 


462758 486592 198537 


981374 
941258. 
346524 
853926. 
739548 
371629 
294736 
389254 
427395 
759431 
718254 


156843 259671 
182653 561487 
427163 281937 
587436 296851 
843216 215367 
529817 436978 
639187 286415 
196235 825749 
138962 268794 
382145 853624 
596743 862934 


745682 


627519 
146237 
368792 
784295 
982563. 
498136 
421856 


213956- 


532416 
825916 
672834 
871596 
762491 
435781 
672539 
784623 
916483 
123874 
593182 
461289 
524617 
714529 
851763 


158925 729648 
786531 731469 
194526 936425. 
549826 572194 
817243 916328 
431289 381647 
356719 412789 
973124 125437 
651274 526987 
723964 473519 
6825483 534169 
295481 349257 
164985 247153 
983567 579361 
179428 731825" 
985273 956142 
875126 513647 
294378 768914 
957641 682917 
297568 145389 
378652 672841 
358472 319546 
635819 237465 
329418 495867. 
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ject is given a pencil and is instructed at a certain signal to 
pass along each row of number groups from left to right and 
draw a mark through every group that contains both a 2 and 
a5,say. He is todo this as rapidly and accurately as possi- 
ble. This test was found useful by Link in the selection of 
bullet inspectors. 

The classical example of the pencil-and-paper test is, of 
course, the Army Alpha battery. Under the pressure of war 
necessities pencil-and-paper tests received an amount of 
attention and consequent development which otherwise 
would not have occurred in a period of many years. The 
result is that pencil-and-paper tests are at present in a dis- 
tinctly more advanced state of development than are appa- 
ratus tests of the more mechanical forms. 

A common example of the more mechanical type of apti- 
tude test is the peg board. This test shows a number of 
variations. A simple and useful one is shown in Figure 12. 
It is a piece of wood 5” X 15” X 2” thick. It is pierced 
by 24 holes 3,’ in diameter and 1”’ deep, arranged in two 
rows. In a depression at the top lie a number of round 
wooden pegs just small enough to be inserted into the holes 
without pressure. The subject may be instructed to pick 
the pegs from the depression with his preferred hand, one at 
a time, and stick them in the holes as rapidly as possible. 
A number of variations may be carried out. For example, 
the subject may be required to do the task first with the 
preferred hand as just described and then with the non- 
preferred hand, so as to secure an indication of the degree 
of ambidexterity. Other variations are to require the sub- 
ject to insert the pegs in the holes with both hands simulta- 
neously; to insert them with the preferred hand, the pegs 
being fed to it by the other hand; and, lastly, to take the 
pegs out of the holes one at a time and replace them in the 
receptacle. 


Fic. 12. The peg board. 
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With the peg board and most other apparatus tests, the 
score of the subject is to a certain extent a function of his 
voluntary effort. An example of a type of test not dependent 
upon the voluntary effort of the subject is the psycho-galvanic 
reflex. In this test two of the subject’s fingers are placed in 
a circuit with a weak source of current and a very sensitive 
galvanometer. It is found that if a subject so placed is 
stimulated in a fearful or embarrassing manner, soon after- 
ward the electrical resistance of his body decreases to such 
an extent that the galvanometer will show a marked deflec- 
tion. It is believed that the phenomenon is due to the 
increased perspiration which normally follows such stimula-. 
tions. To the moving part of the galvanometer there is 
usually attached a small mirror which reflects a beam of light. 
This beam may be thrown on a screen at some distance from 
the galvanometer and thus magnify the deflection very 
greatly. If it is thrown on a moving photographic film, there 
may be secured a permanent record of the psycho-galvanic 
response of the subject. Such a record is shown in Figure 13. 
The aptitude possibilities of this test have as yet been very 
little explored. 

Among apparatus tests, the most striking contrast is that 
between the more mechanical apparatus on the one hand 
and the pencil-and-paper variety on the other. There is a 
field for both kinds of test, since obviously different kinds of 
behavior are sampled by each. It is probable, however, 
that a far greater variety of behavior may be sampled by the 
more mechanical type of apparatus than by the pencil-and- 
paper type. Owing to the fact that pencil-and-paper tests 
experienced a precocious development as a result of the war, 
it is likely that mechanical-apparatus tests have a much 
larger proportion of their possibilities yet to be realized. 

An important aspect of all testing is the matter of ultimate 
cost. Apparatus — good apparatus — is likely to be ex- 
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Fig. 18. Showing galvanic response to the threat of a pin prick. 
(Wechsler, 100.) 


pensive. Pencil-and-paper tests usually are regarded as 
inexpensive. This is true if only a half dozen or so subjects 
are to be tested. But it should be realized that the original 
cost of the apparatus is usually the only cost for an indefi- 
nitely large number of persons tested, whereas with the paper 
tests the continual need of buying new blanks is likely to 
constitute in the long run a more serious drain on the budget 
than the single original cost of the apparatus. This fact 
is too often overlooked by users of tests. Printed tests have, 
however, many very real advantages, as we shall presently 
see. 


INDIVIDUAL US. GROUP TESTS 


A fifth grouping of aptitude tests may be made from the 
point of view of the number of subjects that may be tested by 
a single examiner at one time. This results in the familiar 
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division into individual tests on the one hand and group tests 
on the other. Historically, the first psychological tests to be 
used were individual tests. In this the psychologists were 
but following the traditions and practices of the early psy- 
chological laboratories. Group testing, of course, follows 
the general practice of giving course examinations long 
customary in the schools. At present, the best known of 
the individual tests is the Binet-Simon series. Probably 
the most widely known of the group tests is Army Alpha. 

Wherever the response of the subject is spoken, the test 
must of necessity be individual. Obviously an examiner 
can neither record nor score the oral responses of more than 
one subject at a time. But quite apart from this considera- 
tion, it would be impossible to have two or more subjects 
giving oral responses within hearing of each other because 
the responses of the able would unavoidably give assistance to 
the less able, to say nothing of mutual distractions. Other 
tests which are likely to be of the individual type are tests 
which involve apparatus, especially if the latter be complex. 
The reason in this case is that the manipulation of a single 
apparatus, the taking of records, etc., are likely to require 
the entire attention of oneexaminer. There is also, of course, 
the cost of duplicating expensive apparatus which would be 
necessary if more than one person were to be tested simul- 
taneously. 

An example of an individual apparatus test is the psycho- 
galvanic reflex described above (page 76). A second example 
is Henmon’s test (30) for measuring the amount of involun- 
tary jerking of the arm at the explosion of a pistol. The 
subject is seated in a chair, with arm extended at a con- 
venient angle. Heis given the apparatus to hold in his hand. 
The apparatus consists of a round metal cylinder of a size 
convenient for gripping, which terminates in a shallow metal 


cup about 23” in diameter. Over the top of the cup is 
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Fic. 14. A useful kymograph. The detachable drum of this instrument 
is covered with a glossy-surfaced paper which is coated by a film of soot 
by being revolved over a smoky gas flame. When placed in the machine 
the drum can be made to turn at a constant rate by a clockwork mechanism 
in the base. By a simple adjustment the rate may be varied within a rather 
wide range without stopping the drum. (Reproduced by permission of 
C. H. Stoelting Company.) 


stretched some rubber dam so that the chamber within is air- 
tight, except for an opening to which is attached a rubber 
tube. On the middle of the stretched rubber membrane is 
attached a small metal weight. The apparatus is held in 
such a way that the weight of the piece of metal presses 
downward on the membrane. Now, if the subject makes 
any but the most gentle upward movements with his hand, 
the rubber dam will be depressed by the inertia of the weight 
resting on it, thus forcing air out through the rubber tube. 
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An opposite action will result if the instrument is abruptly 
lowered. The rubber tube connects with another rubber- 
covered cup similar to the first; only in place of the weight 
there is a support for a delicate lever, which moves with any 
movement of the membrane. This apparatus is called a 
“tambour.” The end of this lever is placed in light contact 
with a drum covered with smoked paper and turned at a 
constant rate by clockwork. This is called a ““kymograph”’ 
(Fig. 14). Now when a pistol is shot off near the subject, his 
hand is almost certain to jerk involuntarily. The disturb- 
ance thus set up in the air of the first cup is transmitted by 
the rubber tube to the second cup and is recorded on the 
smoked paper by the tracing lever. This tracing is made 
into a permanent record by being dipped into a thin solution 
of shellac. The score is the amplitude of the movement of 
the tracing lever as measured in millimeters or some other 
convenient unit. 

A typical oral individual test is the auditory memory span 
for digits. In this test the examiner instructs his subject 
to listen closely while he (the examiner) reads off some digits. 
The digits are read off at the rate of one per second. At the 
end of each series the subject repeats the digits in exactly 
the order heard. That the test may be easy enough for the 
least gifted and difficult enough to take the measure of the 
most able, the test includes series of a wide range of lengths, 
as follows : 
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5437981 
3612587 
1254683 
98165742 
26598412 
79645382 
5631642978 
953784162 
381459276 
19258364738 
5724169834 
4718926359 


Each series reproduced without error receives a score of one. 
Most normal adults will go a certain distance down the list 
before making an error. The series missed rapidly become 
more frequent until the subject soon reaches a point beyond 
which he cannot succeed at all. After three or four succes- 
sive failures the experiment is terminated. The number 
of series correctly reproduced is the score on the test. 

Up to the time of the World War psychologists had a some- 
what exaggerated impression of the inaccuracies of measure- 
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ment likely to result under group testing conditions. But 
when, during the war, they were faced with the necessity of 
testing enormous numbers of soldiers with an unprecedented 
speed and economy, they were forced to adopt group methods. 
It was then discovered that the inaccuracies of measurement 
in group testing were not so great as had been supposed. 
Moreover, numerous methods were discovered whereby the 
grosser forms of inaccuracy might be obviated. The result 
is that at present group testing is the dominant method in 
use. This dominance is due chiefly to its remarkable 
economy. By group methods a single examiner can often 
test from one to two hundred times as many subjects in a 
given time as by the individual method. It is recognized, 
however, that individual methods have a certain superiority 
as regards not only accuracy but range and completeness of 
observation of the subject’s extra-test behavior. 


THE CONVERSION OF INDIVIDUAL TESTS INTO GROUP TESTS 


Many forms of individual oral psychological tests may 
very readily be converted into group pencil-and-paper tests. 
As a matter of fact, the majority of the group tests now in 
use were originally individual tests. As an example of the 
conversion of an individual test into a group test, we may 
consider the oral memory-span test described on page 81. 
This may be converted into a group test in the following 
manner: Simply have printed or mimeographed a form such 
as shown on page 83. Provide the subjects with these 
blanks and with medium hard pencils sharpened at both 
ends. The examiner then reads aloud the instructions at 
the top of the form, the subjects at the same time reading 
from their own copies. The examiner then proceeds to read 
off the digits shown on page 81, at the rate of one per second 
as in the individual form of the test. He pauses long enough 
after each series to permit the number to be written down if 


TEST OF MEMORY FOR DIGITS 


Directions. When the examiner has read off a 
series of numbers, write them down in the form below at) 
once, in exactly the order read. Hold your pencil up. 
until he has stopped reading and then (but not before) 
quickly write down the numbers. The first number is 
written in asit should be. Where you are not sure of a 
number, write down at once all you can remember. 
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remembered. ‘The score, as in the individual form, is the 
number of series entirely correct. The reason for instructing 
the subjects to write down parts even of imperfectly remem- 
bered series is mainly to have an entry in each space so that 
any later and correct responses will be made in the right rec- 
tangles and thus facilitate scoring. 


SOME TYPICAL PENCIL-AND-PAPER TESTS 


The group test just described requires the examiner contin- 
uously to supply a vocal stimulus to direct the activity of the 
subjects. In most group pencil-and-paper tests, however, 
it is possible to supply both the directions and the material 
to be worked on by the subject by having them printed in 
detail on the blank which receives the graphic responses 
of the subject. This makes the test distinctly more fully 
** self-administering.”’ 

There are very many kinds of test material which may be 
presented by means of the pencil-and-paper type of group 
test. Some of these depend largely upon the results of pre- 
vious learning, either casually acquired or systematically 
received in the schools. Others are dependent largely upon 
the facility of learning during the test itself. Still others 
depend upon visual discrimination or visual guidance of hand 
movements with the pencil. No test, however, is purely 
dependent upon any single type of activity, but all are com- 
plications of various activity factors. A dozen or so of the 
forms of test material, especially the more verbal ones 
characteristic of scholastic-aptitude tests, have become 
rather common. A goodly proportion of these were origi- 
nated by Otis and Army Alpha, which Otis so largely influ- 
enced. A representative list, typical of the whole, follows. 
To secure a really adequate idea of the various test materials, 
however, the numerous forms should be examined in the test 
booklets actually used.! 

1 See list of publishers given in footnote, page 307. 
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I. Directions test. A common form of the directions test 
was devised by Woodworth and Wells before the war. This 
test directs the subject to do certain things with his pencil. 
The difficulty does not lie in the manipulation of the pencil 
but in understanding the directions. In the Woodworth- 
Wells form the directions are printed so that the test becomes 
to a certain extent a test of reading ability. In Army Alpha 
No. 1 the directions are given orally, which largely eliminates 
the reading complication. The oral instructions for the 
first three items are given below in quotations. Beneath the 
instructions appear the forms to be marked by the subject : 


1. “‘Look at the circles at 1. When I say "gO, > but not before, 
make a cross in the first circle and also a figure 1 in the third circle 
— ve (Allow not over 5 seconds.) 

2. “Look at 2, where the circles have numbers in them. When 
I say ‘go’ draw a line from Circle 1 to Circle 4 that will pass above 
Circle 2 and below Circle 3 — Go! (Allow not over 5 seconds.) 

3. “Look at the square and triangle at 3. When I say ‘go’ 
make a cross in the space which is in the triangle but not in the 
square and also make a figure 1 in the space which is in the triangle 
and in the square — Go! (Allow not over 10 seconds.)”’ 
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Fic. 15. Figures which are the basis of the first three items in the Army 
Alpha directions test. (Reduced 40 per cent.) 


II. Arithmetic. A very common form of test involving 
verbal manipulation is to present a series of problems in 
ordinary arithmetic. Despite the very obvious dependence 
of this test upon scholastic opportunities, a recognized weak- 
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ness, it has survived in numerous aptitude tests. It appears 
as No. 2 of Army Alpha, three items of which are given to 
illustrate the type: 


1. How many are 60 guns and 5 guns?........Answer ( ) 
2. If you save $9 a month for 3 months, how much will 
wor savers Pirlo SOU ee rat et Answer ( ) 
10. If it takes 4 men 3 days to dig a 120-foot drain, how 
many men are needed to dig it in halfaday?.Answer ( ) 


III. Best Answer. This is classed by the army psycholo- 
gists as a test of common sense. It requires a common- 
sense interpretation of information possessed by practically 
every normal adult. An example of this follows: 


Cats are useful animals because 


[ | they catch mice 
[| they are gentle 
pat they are afraid of dogs 


Shoes are made of leather because 


eS. it is tanned 
ae it is tough, pliable, and warm 
[| it can be blackened 


The subject is directed to put a cross in the square before the 
words which complete the sentence in the most sensible 
manner. 

IV. Synonym-Antonym Test. This test has appeared in a 
variety of forms and has proved of distinct value as a test of 
scholastic aptitude. It is essentially a test of meaning of 
words — partly a matter of knowledge and partly dependent 
on power of discriminating meanings. It appears as Test 4 
of Army Alpha. The first and last two are given below. 
The subject is instructed to underscore the word same if 
the two words of a pair mean the same or nearly the same, 
and to underscore the word opposite if the words mean 
opposite or nearly the opposite : 
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ne Ves He i. oe ys Lae ee bia same — opposite 1 
meyer ments! cid! Sad eave teen eels same — opposite 2 
39. supercilious — disdainful............... same — opposite 39 
mevuaveiruse —— recondite.. 02... ee es - same — opposite 40 


V. Disarranged Sentences. 'This test is dependent upon 
the power rapidly to read isolated words and to arrange them 
into a meaningful sequence. As a test of whether this has 
been accomplished, the subject is required to state by under- 
lining the appropriate word at the right, whether the resulting 
sentence is a true or false statement. This appears as Test 
5 of Army Alpha. The first and last two items of this form 
are given below: 


Popoeanees Yellow are... oc... ee ce te ealeees true— false 1 
Weettear are With tovears.... 0. of cea eee ee true— false 2 
23. feeling is of painful exaltation the........... true — false 23 


24. begin a and apple scorn ant words with the ..true— false 24 


VI. Number Series Extension. This test involves the 
_ power of discovering the nature of the system upon which a 
number series has been built, and as an objective indication 
of whether or not this has been done successfully the subject 
is required to extend the series two more steps by writing the 
appropriate numbers in the blanks at the right of the series 
in question. This test appears as Test 6 of Army Alpha. 
The first and last two items of this test are here reproduced, 
the first being filled in as required: 

Bore oO Or Ps : 7 ‘ we 
5 af a AR 9 ae YO 


16 17 15 18 14 19 
8 6 8 16:.18 86 


VII. Analogies. In some respects this test resembles 
that of the extension of number series. The subject must 
first discover the relation between the first two words and 
then underline the one of the four words in heavy type that 
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bears a similar relation to the third word. This appears as 
Test 7 of Army Alpha. The first and last two items of that 
test are reproduced below, the first item being worked as it 
should be. 


1. shoe — foot: hat— kitten head knife penny 

2. pup— dog: lamb—red door sheep book 
39. book — writer: statue—sculptor liberty picture state 
40. wound — pain: health — sickness disease exhilaration doctor 


Dr. Lewis Anderson has devised an extremely ingenious 
test on this principle by ‘using geometrical figures. Six 
items of this test are reproduced in Figure 16, the answer to 
the first item iene marked as it should be we ae 


oe 7te D) y A D) Db D 
«a DO ote os) Petty § a 
rae, ate, Ve t—~ F sf 
p AO ~ nN Roo £ ~ 4 


—PHHD LIke 


Fia. 16. Part of the Anderson mixed-relations test. (Reproduced by 
permission of the author. Reduced 3.) 


VIII. General Information. This test depends upon the 
information possessed by the subject. It is doubtless to a 
considerable extent influenced by school opportunities, but — 
is also largely influenced by the alertness of the subject in 
picking up miscellaneous bits of information from the 
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ordinary contacts of life. This material makes up Test 8 
of Army Alpha. The first and last pairs of items of that test 
are reproduced below. The first is marked as it should be. 


1. Theapple growsona shrub vine bush tree.......... 1 


2. Five hundred is played with rackets pins cards dice 2 
39. Napoleon defeated the Austrians at Friedland Wagram 


Py RECLIOO, | OID ZIDy cy sity Wy raceherarain Bars pis acs a 'as 'arelade On 39 
40. An irregular four-sided figure is called a scholium _ tri- 
angle trapezium pentagon........................ 40 


IX. Proverbs. Another test which has proved of consider- 
able value in scholastic-aptitude tests is the interpretation 
of proverbs. A series of proverbs more or less cryptic in 
expression is given, after which is given another series with 
similar meanings but differently arranged, or perhaps a series 
of straightforward statements of meaning: 

( 1 ) Allis not gold that glitters. 


( 2 ) Actions speak louder than words. 
3 ) Where there is much smoke there must be some fire. 


( 

( ) Good deeds performed are more dependable than promises. 

( ) Where there is much indirect indication of evil there is 

likely to be a certain amount of real evil. 

( 1 ) Appearances are often deceptive. 

(_ ) A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

The subject is required to place the number preceding each 
- proverb before the sentence in the second series which ex- 
presses the corresponding idea. The expression equivalent 
to the first proverb is already marked as it should be. 

X. Sentence Completion. This test consists of a series of 
printed sentences in which significant words are omitted and 
are replaced by blank spaces. The subject is required to 
write in the omitted words. Ebbinghaus, the German 
psychologist, many years ago expressed the opinion, from 
theoretical considerations, that this type of test would be 
valuable. Subsequent experience with it has gone far to 
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substantiate his prediction. The test suffers somewhat from 
the fact that often a number of different responses are more 
or less correct. This makes the test rather more difficult to 
score than most group pencil-and-paper tests. ‘Trabue has 
standardized a large number of such tests of graded difficulty. 
The following sentences illustrate the type: 


The boy the stone across the river. 
Fire and water mix. 
If a man on his head probably break his d 


XI. Cause and Effect. In this test the cause is given as a 
single word and the subject is required to select the effect 
(a noun) from four other words, underlining the one chosen. 
This appears in the Miller Mental Ability Test, published by 
World Book Company. The author gives as examples: 


1. FIRE (hot, house, damage, melt) 
2. WATER (cold, flood, thirst, transparent) 
3. ELECTRICITY (wire, snow, light, hot) 


XII. Most Closely Related Words. This is an interesting 
form of verbal group test used by the College Entrance 
Examination Board as a unit in a battery for predicting 
collegiate academic aptitude. The first three of the items 
of their list will serve to illustrate the principle of the test. 
The first item is marked as it should be. 


doll, ring, flowers drumy tops; shoeg.............6. 
bean; carrot, potato3 beet, lettuce; cabbages...... 
ace, hearts, spades; cards, trumps; diamondsg. . . yas 


XIII. The Porteus Maze Test. This test consists of a maze 
printed on a sheet of paper. The starting point is marked 
by S. The subject is given a pencil and told to trace a path- 
way from S to the outside as quickly as possible but without 
crossing any lines. One of the more complicated forms of this 
test is shown in Figure 17. The irregular line from S to O is 
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the record of an actual subject. False moves were made at 
X and at Y which necessitated retracing. This test was 


0 


Fig. 17. Showing the record of a subject on the Porteus pencil maze test. 
(Reproduced by permission of C. H. Stoelting Company. Reduced 4.) 


designed to sample the tendency to look forward and con- 
sider the consequences of an action before executing the 


act. It appears, therefore, to be intended as a test of 
prudence. 
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XIV. Mechanical Information. As a last example of a 
pencil-and-paper group test may be mentioned the mechanical- 
aptitude test of Stenquist, based on mechanical information. 
There are several different parts to this test (Fig. 18). Each 
of the different parts is based upon a series of pictures of 
various mechanical devices more or less familiar to persons 
interested in such matters. One of the characteristic parts 
of this test is here reproduced. 


EXAMPLES OF GROUP TESTS INVOLVING APPARATUS 


The possibility of utilizing apparatus to present auditory 
stimuli for purposes of group testing has been employed 
very cleverly by Seashore in his tests for musical aptitude. 
He has combined in an extremely effective manner (a) a 
general oral instruction, (b) phonographic methods of 
producing musical and other tones, and (c) the recording of 
the responses by the subjects on simple blank forms with a 
pencil. The general method is to present phonographically 
the tones or groups of tones involved in a given test in 
pairs, the subject marking down on the blank by means of 
a specified letter his reaction. For example, in pitch dis- 
crimination, if the second of the pair sounds higher to him, 
he marks down an H;; if it sounds lower, he marks down an 
L. Similarly in the test of consonance. If the second com- 
bination sounds worse, — i.e., less harmonious than the first, 
— he marks down a W; if better, —i.e., more harmonious, 
—a B. In this way Seashore has developed five tests of 
musical hearing. Besides the tests of pitch and consonance 
already mentioned, there are tests of time, intensity, and 
tonal memory. It is highly probable that with the continued 
development of phonographic methods of sound reproduc- 
tion, this method may be utilized for tests other than musical 
hearing. The synchronization of sound reproduction with 
motion pictures is too new as yet to be evaluated as a testing 
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medium, but it probably has great possibilities. At their 
best, such methods have the great advantage of uniformity 
of presentation of the test stimuli. They have the defect of 
being non-responsive to emergencies which may arise in the 
testing situation. 

It has already been stated above that apparatus tests tend 
strongly to be individual rather than group in their mode of 
administration. ‘There is reason to believe, however, that 
the future will see a considerable adaptation of apparatus 
to group methods. The chief difficulties to be met are three 
in number: (1) The cost of duplicating the apparatus, (2) the 
difficulty of making sure that the subject understands how 
to operate it, and (3) the problem of securing an accurate 
score of the subject’s behavior. These problems are prob- 
ably sufficiently formidable to limit apparatus group testing 
to relatively small groups — perhaps to groups of 20 or 25 
as a maximum. 

As an illustration of the solution of these difficulties in 
an important aptitude test may be mentioned the adapta- 
tion of the Stenquist mechanical-assembly test to group 
conditions. This test consists essentially of ten small 
mechanical devices, such as a paper clip, a bicycle bell, a 
simple lock, etc., which are presented with the parts disas- 
sembled. The task of the subject is to assemble as many of 
them as possible and as well as possible in a specified time. 
The various objects, together with the case in which they 
are presented, are shown in Figure 19. 

The Stenquist test materials are sufficiently inexpensive 
to make it practicable to duplicate them for group-testing 
purposes. The problem of making sure that the subject 
knows how to operate the apparatus does not exist in this 
case, because that is the essence of the test. The final 
problem of scoring is solved by doing the scoring after the 
subjects have finished. This is possible because the scoring 
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is done on the basis of the state of the test objects as left 
in the box by the subjects. It may be added that in the 
group form of the Stenquist assembly test the subjects are 
prevented from watching each other, by means of small 
screens placed between the various individuals. 

The mechanical-assembly test just described presents 
especially favorable conditions for group scoring. Most 
apparatus is not so favorable. It is probable, however, that 
as time goes on and psychologists realize the advantage of 
sampling a wider range of behavior than that afforded by 
simple pencil-and-paper methods, special self-recording appa- 
ratus tests will be developed for testing a great variety of 
behavior. A promising beginning in this direction has been 
made by Sidney L. Pressey. Pressey’s apparatus consists 
essentially of a drum upon which may be placed printed 
slips of paper containing any kind of multiple-choice material 
desired. ‘The drum exposes the material at a window, one 
item at atime. The subject responds by pressing keys hav- 
ing numbers corresponding to the numbers of the items in 
the multiple-choice material. Whenever the subject presses 
a key, the drum moves up so as to expose a new item. If 
the right key was pressed, this is recorded as a success on a 
special automatic counter; if the wrong key was pressed, 
the fact is recorded as an error on a second counter. Thus 
at the end of the test the examiner has only to glance at the 
counters to know the exact score. This machine may be 
set so as to do numerous other testing duties. It may even 
be made to reward the subject at the conclusion of a difficult 
task by presenting him with a tasty bit of candy! It is 
said that even adult subjects rarely refuse the proffered 
reward. 

SPEED 0S. POWER TESTS 

A sixth grouping of aptitude tests of some significance is 

based upon the contrast between speed and power in test 
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performance. There is a very widespread popular belief 
that some individuals may be quick but superficial and that 
other individuals may be slow but sure in their responses. 
In other words, it is sometimes believed that the ability to 
do rapidly what one is able to do, does not indicate any special 
capacity to perform the more difficult feats contained in a 
test. Indeed, popular psychology, fixing its attention as it 
frequently does upon the exceptional, often seems to assume 
a negative correlation between speed and power in test, as 
well as in other, behavior. In accordance with this distinc- 
tion, we find some tests so designed that the various items 
are fairly uniform in difficulty, as in the tapping test, the 
score being dependent primarily upon speed. On the other 
hand, there are tests which have the items arranged in an 
order of uniformly increasing difficulty but with no time 
limit, the point of the test being to see how difficult tasks the 
subject can achieve when given all the time he needs. An 
example of such a test is the Psychological Examination 
designed for high-school graduates and college freshmen, 
which has been published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. In this battery the time allowed is so great that prac- 
tically all subjects are able to finish. By far the greater 
number of tests in current use, especially the pencil-and- 
paper group tests, combine the two principles by having the 
test items arranged in the order of difficulty, but also with a 
rigid time limit. These latter tests are often (though rather 
misleadingly) called speed tests also. 

Despite the very general belief to the contrary, speed and 
power in test performance are positively correlated, and 
rather highly. Indeed, the correlation is so high that some 
writers have concluded that in the Army Alpha type of test 
speed may, for all practical purposes, be taken as an indica- 
tion of power. A typical investigation of this kind is that 
of Ruch and Koerth (72). They gave Army Alpha to 122 
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college freshmen and scored separately (a) what was accom- 
plished in the regular time allowance, (6) the amount accom- 
plished when double time was allowed, and (c) the amount 
accomplished when unlimited time was allowed. It was 
found that single time correlated + .966 with double time 
and + .945 with unlimited time. The latter coefficient was 
regarded as the correlation between speed and power. 
The interpretation of this coefficient would have been clearer 
if the speed test had been made up entirely of items easy 
enough so that all subjects could have performed almost 
all of them correctly. Nevertheless, the indication is very 
clear, not only from the above investigation but from others, 
that speed and power are decidedly and positively correlated. 

But even though speed and power in test behavior are 
correlated as much as + .90, it by no means follows that the 
two are identical. Under the conditions assumed it would 
be possible to estimate the one, knowing the other, with an 
efficiency of only 56 per cent. It is altogether probable 
that there are genuine cases where distinct power may be 
associated with deliberateness of reaction, and vice versa. 
It would be distinctly unsafe to assume that this tendency 
would be non-significant for all aptitudes. 

While it is probable that the present practice is stressing 
a little unduly the speed factor in testing, it must be noted 
that there is a certain difficulty in the administration of 
group test batteries of the semi-power type where the time 
limit is so long as to permit nearly all to finish. This arises 
from the fact that some individuals finish a given test unit 
long before the slowest ones and many of these more speedy 
individuals become restless while waiting for the time to 
begin the next unit. In such cases it is difficult to prevent a 
certain amount of disorder and confusion with a large group. 
This difficulty would not be encountered if the material 
were arranged in the omnibus form, or if the subject were 
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permitted to begin the next unit as soon as he finished the 
preceding one. 


TIME-LIMIT US. WORK-LIMIT TESTS 


Speed tests may be divided on the basis of the mode of 
timing into tvme-limit tests and work-lumit tests. A simple 
example will make this distinction clear. Take the number- 
group checking test shown on page 73. Now if a subject is 
told to check in this test form as rapidly as possible every 
group which contains both a 2 and a 5, and if the time re- 
quired to do this is taken, say, with a stop watch, the test 
would be known as a work-limit test. This is because the 
only limit set by the test is the amount of work to be done. 
The score is in terms of minutes and seconds. On the other 
hand, if the subject is instructed to check as many groups as 
possible containing both a 2 and a 5 in a period of 2 minutes, 
the test would be a time-limit test. This is because the 
limit set by the test in this case is the length of time to be 
spent. By this latter method of timing, the score will be 
the number of groups correctly canceled. By the work-limit 
method the larger the score (the more time consumed) the 
worse the performance, whereas by the time-limit method the 
larger the score (the more work accomplished) the better 
the performance. From this it is evident that scores received 
from the same test activity by the two methods will correlate 
negatively. 

Many tests, like the number-group checking test given 
above, may be scored by either method without much dis- 
tinction. Of the two methods, however, the time-limit 
method has a decidedly wider usefulness. Indeed, group 
testing is confined exclusively to the time-limit method. 
On the other hand, practically all individual tests may be 
given by the work-limit method, though the most of them 
may also be given quite as readily by the time-limit method. 
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The only tests which require the work-limit method are those 
rare ones on which the test behavior is largely an organic 
whole or at least is not made up of comparable part-activities 
which can serve as the units of test accomplishment. 
Mechanical-assembly tests (page 94) tend to be of this type, 
though complications arise with such tests where a subject is 
quite unable to perform the task correctly no matter how 
much time is given. Another example of a somewhat similar 
test situation is in the cube-assembly test. In this test a 
3-inch cube, painted on the outside, is cut into 27 1-inch cubes 
and the subject is required to assemble it so that the painted 
surfaces will all be on the outside. 


TESTS OF VARIOUS STIMULUS-RESPONSE MECHANISMS 
DIFFERENTIATED 


An eighth class of aptitude tests may be made on the 
basis of the familiar stimulus-response category. Thus we 
have tests of stimulus-receiving mechanism; i.e., the effi- 
ciency of the sense organs. These tests are ordinarily called 
sensory tests. Similarly, there may be tests of the efficiency 
of the motor-responding mechanism. These are usually 
called motor tests. Lastly, there may be tests of the efficiency 
of the little-known mechanisms which mediate between pat- 
terns of stimulation, on the one hand, and patterns of response 
on the other. These tests, depending somewhat upon their 
supposed degree of complexity or subtlety, are usually called 
mental. 

It must be observed at the outset that all tests involve all 
three phases of bodily activity. Consider a typical test of 
motor ability, such as strength of grip as measured by the 
hand dynamometer. (See Figure 20.) The subject must 
have intact sense organs (auditory or visual, say) to receive 
the stimulus pattern which constitutes the examiner’s 
instructions, an intact central nervous system to transmit 
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the impulse to the particular muscles involved, and intact 
muscles to execute the response. Similarly, in a typical 
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Fia. 20. The Smedley dynamometer. (Reproduced by permission of 
C. H. Stoelting Company.) 


sensory test like that for color-blindness there must be, in 
addition to the eyes, an intact central nervous system and 
intact speech or other muscles by the action of which there 
is conveyed to the examiner an indication of how well the 
sense organ is functioning. And where a test is designed to 
measure the efficiency of the inner mediating mechanism in 
a typical mental performance, such as problem solving, there 
must be not only an intact mediating apparatus, but also 
an intact sensory equipment for receiving the examiner’s 
instructions and an intact motor (usually speech) mechanism 
for indicating to the examiner the nature of the solution. 
Since tests designed to measure the efficiency of any one 
of the three different types of mechanism always involve 
the action of the other two types, the question naturally 
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arises how we may be sure in any particular case which of the 
three mechanisms is really determining the response. ‘The 
answer is that in more than a few cases there is genuine un- 
certainty. Indeed, it is probable that in all tests there is a 
trace of the influence of all three mechanisms. A case clearly 
illustrating this compositeness of the determining factors is 
the familiar cancellation or A-test, shown on the following 
page. It is likely that the performance on this test is de- 
pendent jointly upon the acuity of vision, the precision of 
ocular fixation which involves the action of the eye muscles, 
the efficiency of the central mediating apparatus, and the 
ability of the fingers to execute rapid and precise strokes with 
a pencil. | 

Despite the seemingly hopeless blending of sensory, motor, 
and mental efficiency in all forms of test behavior, the method 
whereby the efficiency of each is measured in isolation suf- 
ficiently well for practical purposes is very simple. It con- 
sists merely in so setting the task for the subject that the part 
to be performed by the two divisions of the reacting mechan- 
ism not to be tested is so easy that it can be performed 
perfectly by all ordinary subjects. In this connection we 
may recur to the test for color-blindness. ‘The requirements 
of this test with respect to sensing and understanding the 
directions, on the one hand, and as regards the strength of 
muscles involved in making the response, on the other hand, 
are so slight that no person, unless downright feeble-minded 
or about to collapse from physical weakness, would fail in 
the test except through defective vision. If the color-blind 
test be properly designed, no amount of problem-solving 
ingenuity or physical strength should be able to compensate 
to any appreciable degree for a defect of vision. 
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TESTS OF SENSORY EFFICIENCY 


Fairly adequate tests have for some time been available 
for the more important senses, particularly for sight and 
hearing. An excellent account of the more standard sensory 
tests is given in Whipple’s Mental and Physical Tests, Simpler 
Processes. This work should be consulted by any one inter- 
ested in such tests. In the volume mentioned Whipple gives 
with many illustrations a full account of the following 
sensory tests: 


Visual acuity 

Balance and control of eye-muscles 
Color-blindness 

Discrimination of brightness 

Auditory acuity 

Discrimination of lifted weights 
Discrimination of pressure 

Sensitivity to pain 

Discrimination of dual cutaneous impressions 
Discrimination of pitch 


As an example of a useful sensory test we may take the 
Holmgren wool test for color-blindness. 'The most common 
form of color-blindness is defect in vision for reds and greens. 
For a long time the importance of a test to detect this defect 
has been recognized and several different methods have been 
developed for the purpose. In addition to railway and ma- 
rine service in which employees must see colored signals, 
many other vocations also require good color vision. One of 
the earliest tests is that of Holmgren. It consists of a consid- 
erable number of small bundles of yarn of various colors. 
In addition there are three larger bundles: a pale green, a 
rose, and ared. The test is conducted by first handing the 
subject the large green skein and asking him to choose from 
the small ones all those which are the same general color. 
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The color-blind are likely to show much hesitation and will 
probably choose along with some green skeins, also some 
grays, browns, and even pinks or reds. The remaining 
large skeins are used in a similar manner for purposes of 
confirmation of the test as shown by the green skein. 


TESTS OF MOTOR EFFICIENCY 


A number of useful tests have been devised and standard- 
ized for purposes of measuring physical and motor capacities. 
An important division of these tests concerns the measure- 
ment of gross muscular strength. Fairly satisfactory tests 
have been devised to measure the strength of hand grip, of 
the legs, of the back, and of various other muscle combina- 
tions. For the most part the apparatus employed involves 
a coil spring of known strength, which the muscles to be 
tested put under tension much on the principle of a spring 
scale. An account of the more important tests of muscular 
strength is given by Whipple. 

Perhaps the most common and useful single instrument 
for measuring muscular strength is the hand dynamometer. 
An excellent form of this instrument is that designed by 
Smedley and known by the designer’s name. An improved 
form of this is shown in Figure 20, on page 101. 

A second division of motor tests, differing considerably 
from those for muscular strength, includes tests for motor 
codrdination, agility, and skill. Among such tests which 
have become somewhat standardized may be mentioned the 
various tests employing the peg board (Fig. 12), the tapping 
test, the steadiness test, the tracing test, the aiming test, 
and the three-hole test. An interesting form of the three- 
hole test is one devised by F. G. Mueller, shown in Figure 21. 
In this test the subject is directed to strike the bottom of each 
hole with the stylus as rapidly as possible without striking the 
edges. The apparatus is so constructed that every time the 
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Fic. 21. Mueller’s three-hole test. The stylus is not shown. 


stylus strikes the plate at the bottom of a hole the stroke is 
registered on an electric counter. The subject may be 
directed to insert the stylus in the holes one after the other 
in a clockwise direction for a period of one or two minutes. 
He is warned to avoid hitting the edges as far as possible. 
In case the edge of a hole is struck by the stylus, this is re- 
corded on a second electric counter as an error. 


TESTS OF ““MENTAL”” EFFICIENCY 


By the term mental is here meant those central processes 
which mediate between the external stimulus pattern on the 
one hand and the explicit response pattern on the other. 
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The greatest variety and complexity of tests are found here. 
These are the tests which are usually meant by the expression 
“psychological” tests, in the more narrow sense. Here 
fall the various tests involving learning, memory, and various 
forms of problem solving. Here we find such tests as descrip- 
tion of an object, fidelity of report, controlled association, 
uncontrolled association, analogies, substitution, memory 
span, linguistic invention, word building, sentence comple- 
tion, interpretation of fables, matching proverbs, and so on. 

As a final example of this great family of tests there may 
be given the Woodworth-Wells substitution test. In this 
test the subject is directed to place in each figure encountered 
in moving across the lines from left to right, the number 
found in the corresponding figure at the top of the page. 
This test seems to be based largely upon the capacity to learn, 
though it is probably somewhat dependent upon rapid and 
accurate visual fixation. This may serve to emphasize once 
more the fact already remarked, that all tests probably are 
dependent more or less upon all three parts of the reacting 
mechanism. In the great majority of tests the three are 
inextricably mixed. 


TESTS OF CHARACTER AND TEMPERAMENT 


The man on the street and the man of affairs have always 
been interested in character. The early aptitude psycholo- 
gists, on the other hand, were engrossed by the symbolic, 
verbal, or intellectual phases of behavior largely to the neglect 
of the more general and elusive tendencies to actions just 
mentioned. The layman, lacking many of the inhibitions 
of the trained psychologist, consequently has exploited this 
important field almost exclusively. Within the last few 
years, however, the psychologists have begun to realize that 
the ordinary tests of ability were failing to tap extremely 
important determiners of aptitude, and recently a vast 
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amount of energy and ingenuity has been devoted to the 
devising of tests intended to measure in one way or another 
a great variety of character traits. The task, as was antici- 
pated, has proved a difficult one. As yet no very great suc- 
cess has been attained, but the future holds considerable 
promise. 

One of the most enterprising of the investigators in this 
field is June E. Downey. She took her point of departure 
from the activity of handwriting. Basing her tests upon 
ingenious conjectures as to the nature of various aspects 
of action such as speed of decision, freedom from load, 
motor inhibitions, motor impulsion, self-confidence, and final- 
ity of judgment, she attempted to evoke generalized reactions 
on the basis of handwriting. For example, “freedom from 
load”’ in general was thought to be indicated by the difference 
between the ordinary rate of writing and the rate under 
command to write at top speed. As a second example, 
motor inhibition was thought to be revealed by the slowness 
with which writing could be done when the task was to write 
just as slowly as possible. This latter test is described in 
some detail as employed in an aptitude investigation (pages 
361 ff.), where it is called the “slow movement” test. While 
of considerable value as a pioneering investigation, the 
Downey Will-Temperament Tests have shown a fairly 
uniform lack of validity or practical value, despite very 
widespread attempts to use them. 

Numerous other schemes have been experimented with. 
Fernald and others have sought to secure an index of the 
normality of the order of ranking of a series of descriptions 
of offenses by a given person as compared with the order as 
arranged by the average normal adult. Pressey in his X—O 
tests has devised an interesting series of group tests which 
are designed to indicate deviations from normality in various 
directions with respect to such matters as suspicion, disgusts, 
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moral disapproval, etc. Myerson has prepared a suggestive 
test in the form of an unfinished story. The story is made 
up of a series of sentences, the first parts of which are given, 
and the subject is asked to complete each sentence by 
several alternatives presented for his choice. The tempera- 
ment of the subject is supposed to be revealed by the char- 
acter of his choices. Fernald has a test designed to reveal 
will power, or persistence of an action despite the presence 
of stimuli calculated to inhibit it. He asks the subject to 
stand with his heels one fourth of an inch off the floor as long 
as he is able. It is assumed that the longer a person is able 
to resist the fatigue and pain which result, the stronger his 
will. 

One of the most promising series of the tests designed to 
measure character traits has been worked out by Voelker (97). 
In this study the purpose was to discover whether Boy 
Scout training in ideals of conduct really functioned in 
practical situations. To this end he developed an ingenious 
series of tests involving practical activities in everyday life. 
One of the most suggestive of these will be described. 

The Voelker Profile Honesty Test. “‘Can a subject be 
trusted not to peep when he is placed on his honor to keep 
his eyes closed?’’ In this test Voelker uses a modified form 
of the Pintner profile test. This test is based on a profile of 
a man’s head cut out of a thin board. Several of the prom- 
inent features of the profile, such as the nose, the ear, etc., 
are made up of separate pieces. The ear in particular is in 
four pieces and painted on the upper side to resemble a real 
ear. After the boy who is being tested has been made fa- 
miliar, by a little practice, with putting the profile together, he 
is told to repeat the test with his eyes closed. 'The experiment 
is repeated three times in this way, the subject being in- 
structed to open his eyes when he thinks the profile is perfect. 
Now the four blocks making up the ear part of the board 
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will fit as well one side up as the other, and the difference 
is not distinguishable by touch alone. Therefore the chance 
of all four blocks being placed right side up without vision is 
1 in 16, and the chance of this taking place three times in 
succession is only 1 in over 4000, or practically nothing. 
Accordingly, if a boy makes three perfect successes it is prac- 
tically certain that he has cheated. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


ANATOMICAL AND OTHER ALLEGED SIGNS OF APTITUDE 


In the preceding chapter we have considered various types 
of aptitude tests. We have now the task of examining a 
number of approaches to aptitude prognosis which, while 
distinctly allied to tests, should probably be regarded 
more as signs. 


APTITUDE TESTS US. APTITUDE SIGNS 


An aptitude test (page 4) is ordinarily thought of as a 
sample of a relatively simple component of the aptitude 
behavior which it is desired to prognosticate. A sign, on 
the other hand, should not be regarded as a component of 
aptitude behavior but merely as a more or less reliable indi- 
cator of it. The nature of the connection or relation between 
the sign and the aptitude may or may not be known. From 
a certain narrow point of view it may be said to be irrelevant 
for purposes of prognosis, whether the connection be known 
or not. At any rate, the critical consideration is that the 
relation between the sign and the aptitude be known to 
exist and to be reasonably close. 

An example will clarify this distinction. A man may be 
requested to exert his utmost power in manipulating some 
form of spring dynamometer. The sample of his behavior 
thus obtained should be useful in forecasting the aptitude 
of the man for doing a heavy type of labor involving substan- 
tially the same muscles. This would clearly be a test of 
strength. But suppose we had measured, instead, the girth 
of the man’s arm over the biceps when the arm is bent rigidly 
at the elbow, or even taken the man’s height, weight, and 


girth of neck. We might secure from these data also an 
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indication of a man’s ability to perform some forms of 
heavy work. These latter measurements would be signs of 
strength. 

The nature of the connection between the sign and the 
aptitude in this case, while by no means perfect, is sufficiently 
obvious. But when we pass from using height and weight 
as signs of aptitude for heavy labor to using them as signs 
of aptitude for becoming an executive of a corporation, the 
relation, while possibly real, is by no means so obvious as to 
the nature of its connection. 

Some of the signs which we shall be considering in the 
following pages have been the subject of more or less violent 
controversy. Among these may be mentioned physiog- 
nomy, phrenology, chirognomy, and graphology. On the 
other hand, there are various alleged somatic types of recent 
discovery which purport to be based on the activity of one 
or another of the endocrine glands or their combination. It 
has been asserted that these somatic types are accompanied 
by fairly well-defined psychological or behavior types. 
Lastly there will be considered certain possibilities, but little 
explored as yet, of discovering relations between physiological 
processes, conditions, secretions, basal metabolism, chemical 
constitution of the blood or saliva, etc., on the one hand, and 
aptitudes on the other. It is our purpose to survey the scien- 
tific evidence available in the several cases in as impartial a 
manner as possible. 


TYPICAL CLAIMS REGARDING ANATOMICAL SIGNS 


Perhaps the most ancient of all the beliefs regarding the 
signs of mental constitution relate to physiognomy and 
phrenology. These beliefs, like most others of the same 
general class, séem originally to have been supported largely 

by superficial analogies. Thus we find the following observa- 
tion attributed to Aristotle: 
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Those who have a large head are sagacious — like dogs; those 
who have a small head are stupid — like asses; those who have 
no shame are like birds with curved claws. 


Throughout the centuries the belief in physiognomy as 
indicative of mental traits has persisted with astonishing 
tenacity. From time to time individual enthusiasts have — 
come forward with elaborate systems by which the character 
of the individual was supposed to be revealed by his face. 
In addition to the superficial analogies already mentioned, 
the evidence offered has been, in the main, chance observa- © 
tions of striking facial characteristics of famous persons. 
As an example of the claims of modern physiognomists, the 
following, taken from a work which has had considerable 
vogue in recent years, will serve as well as any: 


The significance of the pure convex type (of face) is energy, both 
mental and physical. Superabundance of energy makes the 
extreme convex keen, alert, quick, eager, aggressive, impatient, 
positive, and penetrating. ‘The tendencies indicated by his convex 
mouth will cause him to speak frankly and at times even sharply 
and fiercely without much regard for tact or diplomacy. . .. The 
pure concave, as might be expected, is the exact opposite, so far as 
the indications of form are concerned, of the pure convex. The 
keynote of his character is mildness. ... He is slow of thought, 
slow of action, patient in disposition, plodding. ... The con- 
vex is also, in the majority of cases, a blond. The combination of 
hopeful, optimistic, restless, organizing, creating, domineering 
characteristics of the blond with the quick, alert, practical, aggres- 
sive qualities of the convex make this type distinctly the type of 
action.! 


Owing largely to the late development of experimental 
psychology, though no doubt in part also to the somewhat 
elusive and intangible nature of character traits, it has been 
only within a decade or so that any really scientific evidence 


1 Blackford, Katherine, and Newcomb, Arthur, The Job, the Man, the 
Boss, page 154. Quoted by permission of Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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regarding the claims of physiognomy and other alleged 
anatomical signs of character and aptitude have appeared. 
Within the last few years several studies have been made 
which are gradually enabling us to sift the truth from the 
error and extravagance so characteristic of this field. It 
will be our purpose in the pages which follow to present 
and evaluate, so far as may be possible, the more important 
experimental investigations bearing on the significance of 
anatomical and other alleged signs of aptitude. 


VALIDITY OF CHARACTER JUDGMENTS BASED ON PHOTOGRAPHS 


Probably the most widespread of all beliefs is that the 
character of a person is revealed in hisface. That very defi- 
nite impressions of character are produced in the observer by 
certain physical characteristics of the face of the one observed, 
no one can deny. Just what the facial characteristics are 
which produce these impressions, the observer is usually at 
very much of a loss to state. The degree of truth (if any) in 
this belief is a matter of much practical importance. If 
these impressions are really significant, they ought to be of 
enormous value in forecasting the aptitude and other behavior 
of persons with whom we come in contact every day. 

This problem may be attacked experimentally from a 
number of different points of view. The first one which we 
shall consider is suggested by the extensive practice of re- 
quiring applicants for positions who do not appear in person 
to accompany their written application with a portrait 
photograph. While the photograph has certain other values, 
such as identification, the practice is certainly due in part 
to the persistent belief that even a representation of the 
face gives valuable information as to the kind of behavior 
which may be expected from the person himself. The first 
investigation of the validity of character judgments based on 
photographs was performed by Lucy G. Cogan and reported 
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by H. L. Hollingworth (33). A second study, performed 
under the present writer’s direction by Florence E. McCabe 
(52), duplicated the technique of the earlier study so far as 
the experimental data are concerned. The only difference 
was that Miss McCabe had a larger number of subjects and 
had access to more adequate methods of statistical treatment 
for her experimental results than were in use when the investi- 
gation of Miss Cogan was performed. We shall accordingly 
describe the investigation as conducted by Miss McCabe, 
introducing the results of Miss Cogan for purposes of com- 
parison. 

Miss McCabe was fortunate in completing her study with 
40 subjects, an unusually large number for an investigation 
of this kind. The subjects were university women, all 
members of the same sorority. These individuals were 
chosen as subjects of the investigation because in a sorority 
each person knows all the others with an intimacy hardly 
ever equaled in any other group of similar size. Of the 
40 subjects, 20 who were regarded as the most reliable and 
as having the closest acquaintance with the others were 
selected to rank the entire group of 40 on 10 different traits. 
It was assumed that the joint judgment of these 20 intimate 
acquaintances would come as near to the true character of 
the persons ranked as is ever likely to be attained. 

As already stated, the technique of securing quantitative 
judgments on the various character traits of the 40 individual 
women was that known as “ranking.” One of the 20 
*‘judges”’ would be given 39 small cardboards cut uniformly 
to a size approximating that of a man’s calling card, each 
card containing the name of one of the remaining girls in the 
experimental group. The card of the young woman doing 
the ranking was never included because it was feared she 
would judge herself on a somewhat different basis from the 
others. The judge was then required to sort the cards over, 
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choose the card of the person possessing the greatest amount 
of the trait being rated, — e.g., ‘‘Neathess,” —and place 
that card first on the list. ‘Then the card of the person mani- 
festing the next most neatness would be placed second in the 
series, and so on down to the most slovenly person in the 
group. In this way each of the 20 judges ranked the remain- 
ing women of the group on each of 10 traits, yielding 200 
series of character judgments. 

Meanwhile photographs had been taken of all 40 women 
by the same photographer, all in exactly the same pose and 
in the same costume — a loose smock. In posing for the 
photograph the subject had her head turned toward the 
camera just enough to give a three-quarter view of the face. 
The head, neck, and shoulders were shown. Glossy prints 
giving much detail were made without retouching the nega- 
tives. The photographs were 23 inches by 32 inches in size. 
They were mounted on dull black cards which extended a 
scant quarter inch beyond the print. 

These photographs were ranked on the same 10 traits as 
the originals of the portraits had already been, by a second 
squad of 20 judges entirely unacquainted with the persons 
whose photographs were being ranked. This second group 
of 20 judges was also made up of university women. 
Through their codperation there were thus secured 200 
additional series of ranks, paralleling those secured from ac- 
quaintances. The entire 400 series of ranks thus obtained 
were transmuted into linear units on a 10-point scale by - 
means of the table in Appendix I, before being subjected to 
statistical analysis.! 

That the average judgment of a group of judges will agree 
fairly well with that of the average judgment of a second 
group of judges has frequently been observed in studies of 
this kind. If the judgments were mere random guesses, 


1 For an explanation of the necessity for this procedure, see pages 383 ff. 
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the two groups would correlate zero with each other. In the 
present investigation the pooled judgments of the first 10 
acquaintance judges were correlated with the combined 
judgments of the second 10 acquaintance judges for each 
character trait. Similar correlations were computed for the 
first 10 and the second 10 stranger judges who made the 
character rankings from the photographs alone. The 
correlations are shown in parallel columns in the first part 
of Table 10. These figures show that the pooled judgments 
of the character traits made by close acquaintances are 
distinctly reliable. They also show very clearly that whether 


TABLE 10 


SHOWING THE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN POOLED JUDGMENTS OF THE First 
AND SEcOND HaLvres OF THE JUDGES FoR Various Traits (After 
McCabe ’26) 


CORRELATION BETWEEN CoRRELATION OF POOLED 
PooLEep JUDGMENTS OF FIRST JUDGMENTS OF TWENTY 

TEN AND SECOND TEN JUDGES wiTH TRUE MEASURE 
JUDGES OF THE VaRiIous TRariTs} 


TRAITS 


When Judged | When Judged | When Judged | When Judged 
by Associates | by Strangers | by Associates | by Strangers 
on Basis of on Basis of on Basis of on Basis of 
Acquaintance | Photographs | Acquaintance | Photographs 


| Neatness. . 
Conceit . 
Sociability 
Humor 
Likability 
Intelligence . 
Refinement . 
Beauty 
Snobbishness 
Vulgarity 


1 These values are derived from those of the first two columns by the 

er: 
1+r 
judgments of an infinite number of independent judges as good as those 
actually employed. 


formula 


A true measure is defined as the pooled or averaged 


f 
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there is any validity to character judgments based merely on 
photographs, there certainly is considerable unanimity in such 
impressions. This tendency to consistency of judgment 
comes out still more clearly in the second two columns. 
These represent the correlation that the pooled judgments of 
all 20 acquaintance judges and all 20 stranger judges would 
show if correlated with a true measure of whatever is being 
measured — i.e., with an average from an infinite number of 
independent judgments as good as theirs. 

But the crucial question remains: Do the character judg- 
ments of strangers based on photographs reveal the true 
characteristics of the subjects as indicated by the joint and 
highly consistent opinions of those who know them best? 
This is shown by the correlations in Table 11. The first 
column shows the results of Miss McCabe’s investigation 
here reported, and for comparison in a parallel column are 
given the results of Miss Cogan’s investigation as reported 
by Hollingworth. 

Hollingworth had concluded from Cogan’s results that 


TABLE 11 


SHOWING THE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Rerau CHARACTER TRAITS AND 
JUDGMENTS OF CHARACTER BASED ON PHOTOGRAPHS 


e & ’ Cocan’s REsuLtTs 
TRAITS McCazsen’s RESULTS (From Hollingworth) 


Neatness . .. . +.07 
Borat | ie a AO +.21 
pociability. . 3. . +.12 
aria ae ken — .07 
Te ey a +.15 
Intelligence . . . +.40 
Refinement .. . +.17 
Perutyi. hie fs +.61 
Snobbishness. . . +.32 
VAN SAE Ve ik otis s cts +.10 
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while some of the correlations were fairly high, they were use- 
less as a practical device because it required such a large 
number of judges before accurate enough judgments could 
be secured from the photographs to be of any value. Despite 
Hollingworth’s pessimism the present writer had been much 
impressed by the size of the coefficients in the lower half of 
Cogan’s column, since they compare in this respect very 
favorably indeed with the best psychological tests. It was 
accordingly something of a disappointment when Miss 
McCabe’s coefficients (shown in the first column) were 
computed. It is true that all but one of these latter are 
positive. Only one, however, is high. This one is beauty. 
The high correlation with beauty is to be expected, since the 
thing itself, except for coloring, is recorded by the camera. 
Only one other coefficient (intelligence, + .40) is of any size. 
The results as a whole certainly look very bad for the 
judgment of character on the basis of photographs. 


RELATION OF ACADEMIC APTITUDE TO CHARACTER JUDGMENTS 
BASED ON PHOTOGRAPHS 


There still remains, however, the one fairly high correlation 
— that with intelligence. One important form of intelligence 
is manifested in academic aptitude and is measured with 
fair approximation by the average of academic marks. The 
grades of these 40 subjects were accordingly obtained and 
averaged. Against these scholastic averages were correlated 
both the ratings by acquaintances on the true character 
traits and the ratings by strangers on the basis of the photo- 
graphs. It was hoped that in the case of the photographs 
not only intelligence but some of the other traits might 
also be related sufficiently closely to scholastic aptitude to 
make it possible to combine several of them in such a way 
as to make a valuable supplement to present collegiate aca- 
demic-aptitude tests. The results are shown in Table 12. 
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TABLE 12 


SHOWING THE CORRELATION BETWEEN THE VARIOUS CHARACTER JUDGMENTS 
AND AcapEMic APTITUDE AS SHOWN BY UNIvEeRsITy Marks 


CORRELATION OF ACADEMIC | CORRELATION OF ACADEMIC 
MaRrRKS WITH TRAITS AS MarxKS WITH TRAITS AS 
JUDGED BY ASSOCIATES ON | JUDGED BY STRANGERS ON 
Basis or ACQUAINTANCE Basis OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


TRAITS 


Neatness ... .. +.37 —.15 
UMICCIE ae ef +.07 —.11 
Sociability. °°. . . +.04 +.03 


PR MUDOR 6 is 45 fal feo Soe +.16 +-.22 
Likability. ..<.. +.21 +.05 
Intelligence . .. +.74 +.11 
Refinement .. . +.41 — .02 
ROCA 5 Uh hint URS —.15 —.16 
Snobbishness. . . —.03 — 24 
MU ORTIEY ee 7) ts — 32 —.05 


The most noteworthy feature of the correlations with the 
traits as judged by associates is the very high correlation of 
.74 between marks and estimated intelligence. It need not 
be inferred from this, of course, that these women as judges 
of intelligence had any great insight into the constituents 
of academic success. This correlation is much more likely 
to reflect the fact that the girls tended to be rated on intelli- 
gence largely according to the kind of grades they were known 
to receive.! 

It must be admitted that an inspection of the second 
column of Table 12 gives scant grounds for the hope that 
anything of value, at least with respect to academic aptitude, 


1 Tt may be observed incidentally that beauty, both as judged by associ- 
ates or by strangers on basis of photographs, shows a small negative correla- 
tion with marks. This tends to refute the belief often expressed that hand- 
some girls tend to receive better marks than plainer ones for the same quality 
of work. This is supported further by the fact that intelligence correlated 
with beauty —.05, when both traits were judged by acquaintances. On 
the other hand, strangers judging photographs showed a correlation between 
estimated intelligence and beauty of + .41. 
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can be secured from photographs. The correlation with 
intelligence has disappeared when the photographic judg- 
ments are checked against an objective criterion. The most 
probable explanation of the correlation of .40 is that certain 
casts of features have somehow come to be regarded as indica- 
tions of intelligence, that the judges of the photographs were 
influenced by this mainly, but that the associates combined 
this to a certain extent with their knowledge of reputation 
for marks and other activities. 


HAVE PHYSIOGNOMISTS SPECIAL SKILL IN JUDGING CHARACTER 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS ? 


It might be true, of course, that even though the average 
of 20 intelligent university women had not been able to isolate 
anything from the McCabe photographs, possibly an expert 
specially trained or gifted might still be able to accomplish 
something of significance in this direction. With this in mind 
the author approached a phrenologist of national reputation, 
one who makes a practice of analyzing character from news- 
paper portraits, with the proposal that he rate the same 
photographs used above, with the understanding that in case 
it turned out badly his identity would not be revealed. It 
was found impossible to secure his codperation. ‘This 
refusal was particularly unfortunate, since here was an 
excellent opportunity to demonstrate his art if he really 
possessed any. On the other hand, if he had failed it would 
have been equally decisive, because no one has a greater 
reputation in this respect than this particular man. How- 
ever, his failure to codperate occasioned no surprise. ‘This 
seems to have been the universal experience of psychologists 
in attempting to test out the skill of individuals claiming 
special powers of analyzing character from external signs. 
But in view of the fact that these claims have never been 
substantiated under scientifically controlled conditions, the 
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refusal to codperate when such an opportunity is presented 
is itself highly significant. 


VALIDITY OF JUDGMENTS OF PRACTICAL INTELLIGENCE 
BASED ON PHOTOGRAPHS 


The second study which we shall consider concerns the 
validity of judgments of practical intelligence based on photo- 
graphs. It is reported by L. Dewey Anderson (1). The 
portrait photographs of 69 of the more important executive 
employees of a large department store were bound in a 
company annual. Twelve graduate students went through 
this book independently and sorted out what they regarded 
as: | 

1. The seven most intelligent persons. 

2. The seven least intelligent persons. 

3. The fourteen persons who are superior but not so good 

as the best seven. 

4. The fourteen persons who are inferior but not so poor 

as the worst seven. 

Appropriate scores were assigned to each of these groups 
(leaving out the middle 27), and an average of the scores 
assigned by all 12 judges was made. This was correlated 
with the scores made by the same subjects on an adaptation 
of the Army Alpha test. The two were found to correlate 
+ .27. Owing to the leaving out of the middle group of 
subjects in the compilation, this coefficient is certainly much 
too large, though there evidently was a trace of tendency to 
agreement. 

These average photographic ratings on 31 of the store 
managers were next correlated with the average ratings by 
each other as to their general value to the firm. Here 
again the correlation, though small, was found to be positive, 
+ .22. This coefficient also must be discounted consider- 
ably for the same reason as the first correlation mentioned. 
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EVIDENCE OF BLOND AND BRUNETTE COLORING AS SIGNS 
OF TEMPERAMENT 


Since blondness and brunetteness are so easily recognized 
by an employer in an applicant for a position, the claims of 
the striking relation between coloring and character traits 
have attracted considerable attention. Two very similar 
studies have been carried out to test this theory. In one of 
these investigations, conducted by Paterson and Ludgate (63), 
94 students in a class in psychology were asked to select 
four persons of their acquaintance, two of whom were pro- 
nounced blonds and two decided brunettes. They were then 
asked to record on a suitable form, by marking with plus 
and minus signs, whether each of these persons possessed 
each of a long list of traits claimed to be characteristic either 
of blonds or brunettes. The percentages of the 187 blonds 
and 187 brunettes said to possess each of the traits are 
shown in Table 13. If the claims were true, we should expect 
to find percentages approaching 100 in the first half of the 
first column and the lower half of the second column, with 
zero or at least very small percentages in the remaining half 
columns. Asa matter of fact, we find the differences between 
the corresponding entries in the two columns very slight. 
An examination of the two columns for any tendency to 
agreement reveals the fact that out of the 26 pairs of per- 
centages, 20 (or 77 per cent) are slightly in favor of the claims. 
Chance alone would have produced about 50 per cent. 

A second study of a very similar nature was carried out 
by Kenagy. He asked 38 sales executives each to rate the 
four best-producing salesmen well known to them on the 
same 26 traits shown in Table 13. It turned out that of the 
152 best-producing salesmen, 82 were brunettes while only 
70 were blonds, which goes decidedly against the current 
claims. The results of this investigation as summarized 
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in the last column of Table 13 shows that 18 out of the 26 
traits (or 69 per cent) tend slightly to favor the claims. 
This is in substantial agreement with Paterson and Ludgate. 
This may mean that there is a mere trace of a tendency for 
the claims to be true. If this is the case the tendency is 
much too feeble to be of any practical value, at least unsup- 
ported by other evidence. The probability is, however, that 
scattered through the raters in both investigations were a few 
individuals familiar with the Blackford claims and that 
these individuals were either consciously or unconsciously 
influenced by this familiarity when making their ratings. 


VALIDITY OF CHARACTER JUDGMENTS BASED ON SEEING 
THE SUBJECTS IN PERSON 


But there remains still another possibility concerning 
physiognomy which is worthy of consideration. There is 
the possibility that when we are actually judging the char- 
acter of a person, features other than those recorded by the 
camera may be significant. The most obvious factor in 
this connection is what is commonly spoken of as “facial 
expression.”” By this is here meant the behavior or move- 
ments of the features under the varying but more or less 
casual stimulations of social contact. The photograph 
usually shows the face in repose. Even if the features happen 
to be caught in any special expression, no sequence of expres- 
sion can be shown; much less is there any revelation of what 
evoked the expression. In this connection an investigation 
carried out by Cleeton and Knight (15) is of interest. 

In connection with an investigation of the claims of phre- 
nology, they examined the possibilities of judging character 
when the judge views the subject face to face. They had 
as subjects 28 university students chosen in about equal 
numbers from two national sororities and a national fra- 
ternity. The members of each of these three groups were 
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TABLE 13 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGES OF BLONDS AND BRUNETTES POSSESSED OF 
Traits CLAIMED AS CHARACTERISTIC OF BLONDS AND BRUNETTES, 
RESPECTIVELY 


RESULTS OF PATERSON AND LUDGATE 
KenaGy’s Re- 


ALLEGED BLoNnD SULTS SUMMA- 


TRAITS Per Cent of Per Cent of Agreement RIZED AS TO 
187 Blonds | 187 Brunettes | (+) Disagree- | AGREEMENT 
Possessing Possessing ment (—) with| WITH CLaims 

Trait Trait Claims 


Positive . . . 81 + 
Dynamic .. 63 ah 
Driving < . 49 _ 
Aggressive . . 62 — 
Domineering . 36 “te 
Impatient . . 56 o 
move; 8. 88 - 
nee ss 70 + 
Hopeful . . . 85 oh 
Speculative. . 53 +. 
Changeable. . 53 Gi 
Variety loving . 66 + 


ALLEGED Bru- 
NETTE TRAITS 


Negative. . . 16 17 ob + 
BIAHC eas |: 28 31 +. ? 
Conservative . 51 61 +. + 
Imitative .. 39 40 + + 
Submissive . . 25 26 +- + 
Cautious. . . 54 60 + + 
Painstaking. . 56 61 -b ~ 
Patient . . . 43 52 + — 
Plodding. . . QT 31 oe a 
oS 20 24 + + 
Deliberate . . AT 57 aa + 
Serious ... 58 72 + Ns 
Thoughtful . . 67 70 + aa 


Specializing. . 52 A5 
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then rated by 20 of their intimate associates in the respective 
organizations on the eight psychological traits shown in 
Table 14. Each of these groups was then placed on a stage 
in full view of 70 judges, each of whom scrutinized the sub- 
jects as much as he wished, and then rated them on the same 
traits as those on which they had been rated by their associ- 
ates. The judges were strangers, but were persons accus- 
tomed to employing people, and included business men, 
school principals, employment managers, and others. 

For the three groups, the average correlations between 
the character judgments of 20 intimate acquaintances on the 
one hand and of 70 observing strangers on the other are 
shown in Table 14. While the coefficients here shown are 
all very small, it can hardly be accidental that they are all 


TABLE .14 


CORRELATION EXISTING BETWEEN RatTincs or 20 CLosz ASSOCIATES AND 
Ratines or 70 CasuaL OBSERVERS ! 


dudgment’’ 5 Te FG ae an 
Initelligence \y° sar sou Res ie eh ree 
iby rt ac ah nL ome eMN mA NO Meiiie cecum 
WYSE DOWER. (5) ee ios sink) Wel Woe coe, 
Ability to make friends. . . . . .. +. +.18 
Leadership: 2°) 6) 23) 3S ee ee 
Ord ianlityiais. ie hoe) cht. sR ai ae 
Impulsiveness. .). >. 34s ete ee 


positive. There is no particular indication, however, that 
any special advantage is gained from seeing the subjects 
in three dimensions over seeing the photographs, since the 
correlations are no higher than those obtained by Cogan 
and by McCabe on rather similar traits. 


1 After Cleeton and Knight (16). 
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EVIDENCE AS TO THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CONVEX AND 
CONCAVE PROFILE 


A somewhat elaborate investigation as to the significance 
claimed for the profile (page 113) was carried out by Alice L. 
Evans! (19). Miss Evans employed as subjects 25 univer- 
sity women who were members of the same sorority. The 
members of a sorority were chosen as subjects of the investi- 
gation, as in McCabe’s study, because of the intimacy of 
acquaintance characteristic of such groups. All of the indi- 
viduals who had not been members long enough to be well 
known to all the others were excluded. Each girl ranked 
the remaining 24 on each of the seven traits shown in Table 
15, using cards as described above (page 115). Thus each 
girl was alternately subject and judge. The rankings for 
the several traits made by any given judge were separated 
by a week or more to prevent the rankers, so far as possible, 
from confusing the various traits while supposedly ranking 
a particular one. When all subjects had ranked the others 
on any particular trait, these rankings were pooled to get a 
single joint judgment as to the amount of the trait ex- 
hibited by each individual. This was considered the best 
procurable measure of the trait in question. 

As pointed out above in connection with McCabe’s study 
of photographs, the individuals of a group of this kind show 
considerable agreement in their ratings of the various indi- 
viduals with respect to the several traits. This is shown by 
the fact that there is very striking agreement between the 
rank of the 25 subjects on a given trait yielded by the pooled 
ranks from the first 12 of the subject-judges when compared 
with the pooled ranks from the remaining 13 subject-judges. 
The pooled rankings thus obtained from the two groups of 


1 Most of the correlations have been recalculated by more exact methods 
than were in use at the time that Miss Evans did her work. 
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subject-judges were correlated, yielding the results shown in 
the following table: 
TABLE 15 


SHOWING THE CORRELATION BETWEEN THE POOLED JUDGMENTS FROM THE 
Two HAtves or THE SUBJECT-JUDGES FOR THE VaRIoUS TRAITS 


Optima ©) 4.) an ees ae es Oe 
OERTEY oud coin ‘ink HAS ik eal ah eh psa ae re ee 
PATTON ug sh x ee. a a ee tae ae 
Willpower ta gah ae ae 
Domination: 4<coomel. “eh dealien, a ee 
Bopalarity. iisij sects; dds ed Ren ace tes ae ee 
Blondnegs ees. colts. wk eee or ee 


It is noteworthy that in this table the coefficients for the elu- 
sive character traits, except that for individual popularity, 
compare rather favorably with those for a highly objective 
trait such as blondness. 

In order to determine the convexity of the various faces, 
a special instrument was devised by the writer. It is shown 
in Figure 22. The instrument was so constructed that it 
could be applied to the face of a person and the angle of 
convexity could be read off directly in degrees of are. The 
instrument was calibrated so as to register zero when placed 
on a plane surface like a table top. In order that no possi- 
bilities should be overlooked, the convexity of the profiles 
was measured in a number of independent ways: whole 
face, upper face, lower face, both with and without the nose. 
The measures spoken of as “without nose” were taken with 
the divided middle foot of the instrument resting on the face 
astride the nose, at the,base of the latter. The height of the 
forehead was measured with a tape. Lastly, one physiog- 
nomic trait (blondness) was obtained by having the sub- 
jects rate each other exactly as was done in the case of the 
character traits. 

With these various measures it is possible to test the accu- 
racy of the alleged relation between blondness and profile 
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Fic. 22. Showing device for measuring convexity of the profile. It is set 
for a convexity of 10 degrees. The legs A and B at the ends of the arms may 
be slid along the arm to adjust to any length of face. The leg C is double 
so as to stand astride the nose when desired. The detachable bridge D con- 
nects the two legs at Cin such a way as to rest on the nose if desired. 


convexity on the one hand, and the various character traits 
on the other. The various final rankings of Miss Evans’s 
data were converted into linear scores by means of the table 
in Appendix I, after which the critical correlation coefficients 
were computed by the Pearson formula. They are shown 
in Table 16. If the claims suggested by the quotations given 
above (page 113) were sound, we should expect a high posi- 
tive correlation between the physiognomic traits and the 
first five of the character traits. An inspection of the table, 
however, is somewhat disappointing. In the first place, 
blondness correlates neither with convexity nor with the 
various character traits. For the most part, convexity also 
seems unrelated to the various character traits. A possible 
exception to this seems to be convexity of the lower face 
(chin to eyebrow without nose), which yields a curiously 
consistent series of relatively large positive correlations with 
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TABLE 16 


SHOWING THE CORRELATION BETWEEN Various PuysioGNomic TRAITS 
AND A NuMBER OF CHARACTER TrRaAITs (Based on Evans’s data) 


CHARACTER TRAITS 


“ q 
PuysioGNomic TRAITS Fl ‘i g 8 2 aa 
a ec) a & 
ae} 8 ya | eae 
6 | 4 < E A oy 
Convexity, whole face 
with nose. . . .| +.10} —.05| —.17| —.13 | —.11 | —.03 | —.20 
Convexity, chin to eye- 
brow, with nose -| +.13 | +.01 | —.13 | +.13 | —.08 | —.11 | +.03 
Convexity, whole face 
without nose. . .| +.02| —.24] —.17| —.11] —.13 | —.27| —.04 


Convexity, chin to eye- 
brow, without nose | +.37 | +.39 | +.33 | +.34 |} +.24] +.17 | +.03 
Convexity of upper 
face, with nose . .| —.06| —.08 | +.04] +.06 | +.08 | —.17| —.02 
Height of forehead 
from eyebrow to 
hairline . . . .| —.17| —.29| —.23| —.39 | —.22|} —.10} —.21 


Blondness . . . .| —.26| —.02| +.05 | +.28 | +.14| +.03 


all of the character traits. Because of the small number of 
subjects the probable error of these coefficients is rather large, 
but the correlations are nevertheless suggestive. A second 
possible exception lies in the series of negative correlations 
between the various traits and the height of the forehead 
from eyebrow to hair line. If these coefficients may be taken 
at face value, they indicate that low foreheads tend to indicate 
optimism, activity, will, etc.; but here again we must re- 
serve judgment because of the small number of subjects. 
These coefficients are sufficiently suggestive to warrant 
further investigation. 
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DIMENSIONS OF THE HEAD AS SIGNS OF APTITUDE 


It is very general indeed in the dogmatic literature on the 
subject for physiognomic and phrenological claims to be 
associated. An experimental investigation which similarly 
combined the two was carried out in the Wisconsin laboratory 
by Elsie B. Sherman (76). The subjects of this investigation 
were 78 young men, all freshmen of the Engineering College. 
Numerous measurements of the skulls and faces of these 
men were made by a specially designed radiometer. 

This instrument (Fig. 23) resembles in some respects 
earlier devices of the same general nature. It is provided 
with suitably shaped fiber knobs (A, A’) to be inserted into 
the external meatus of each ear. The two ear pieces are 
supported by a semicircular rod (B), in the middle of which is 
a device for holding a piece of wood (C) upon which the sub- 
ject bites. The mouth piece and the two ear pieces support 
the moving parts of the instrument rather firmly when 
measurements are to be taken. Mounted on the supporting 
framework just described and pivoted at the aural axis is the 
semicircular brass piece (D). This may be revolved freely 
about its axis and so around the head, the particular position 
that it occupies being registered in degrees on the angular 
scale at HE. The scale and pointer are so placed with respect 
to each other that when D is exactly opposite the mouth 
board they register zero degrees. Mounted on D is a device 
(F) which contains a slot through which a special ruler (G) is 
inserted. This ruler is so calibrated that when pushed 
through the slot until its tip comes in contact with any point 
of a person’s head, there may be read off directly the number 
of millimeters the point is distant from the center of the head | 
at the aural axis. 

The device F, while designed to be moved about on its 
semicircular support at will so that a great variety of dimen- 
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Fic. 23. Showing the instrument for making precise head measurements. 
(Hull.) 
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sions might be measured, was throughout the present investi- 
gation maintained in the central position. The measures 
taken were consequently all in the median plane. They are 
listed in the first column of Table 17. The significance of 
various symbols which appear there will, for the most part, 
be apparent upon an inspection of Figure 24. It need only 
be explained that OO is the width of the head from meatus 
to meatus, that SO = LO — FO and RO = LO + FO. It 
should be added that the distance GH was not measured 
directly but was computed trigonometrically from other 
available measures, as was also the angle ADF. All of the 
linear values are in millimeters. 

No attempt was made to compare the above measures with 
the various character traits alleged to be revealed by the 
dimensions of the head. It was felt that even though head 
measures might possibly be related to the character traits, 
they would have no practical value unless they were also 
significantly related to specific aptitudes. The aptitude 
chosen for investigation was that of mastering the curriculum 
of an engineering college during the first semester of the fresh- 
man year. Thesubjects in this curriculum were: Chemistry, 
English, Mathematics, Mechanical Drawing, Forge Shop 
Work, and Machine Shop Work. The criteria of aptitude 
were the final grades in the respective courses at the end of 
the semester. Intercorrelations among the six subjects of 
instruction revealed the fact that English, Mathematics, 
and Chemistry tended rather strongly to resemble each other 
and thus to form a psychological group. Ina similar manner 
mechanical drawing and the two shop courses tended to form 
a second psychological group, presumably dependent more 
on abilities to do things with the hands. Accordingly, the 
first three studies were combined for one criterion and the 
second three for a second criterion. Lastly, all six studies 
were combined for a third criterion. 
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TABLE 17 


SHOWING THE CORRELATION BETWEEN VARIOUS MEASURES OF THE HEADS 
or 78 FRESHMEN ENGINEERS AND GRADES RECEIVED DURING THE 
First SemMEsTER (Computed from Sherman’s data) 


ScHoLastTic-APTITUDE CRITERIA 


Had MEASUREMENTS Combined Chem- | Combined Draw- All Six Courses 


ty ncial, sal ee eS) ae 

Angle AOD. ... +.18 +.17 +.23 
Pr ROS Alek —.14 +.03 — .04 

cg ee, 7) ee ae ae +.04 +.03 + .03 

UR 0) eR a att — .27 —.16 — .26 
DistanceOO .. . +.03 +.07 +.07 
ae Bases Oey te +.08 +.01 + .04 

a OE hes baeca — .04 —.08 — .09 

7 fi) Pe +.03 —.19 —.09 

Pe AT Rie aries +.01 —.10 — .05 

* BOWS Ms +.09 — .08 +.01 

+ fe ee +.08 — .06 + .02 

o (ric apne oie +.27 + .26 + .32 

mt 9 5 Lat a a + .25 +.16 + .23 

rf MO+:} asks + .24 + .23 +.27 

sy WO is Wines + .28 +-.28 + .34 

“ Er lis, ns + .27 +.18 +.27 

ie JF Maga hal I +.19 +.20 + .22 

4 BOUT. Wath +.07 +.14 +.10 

rf CHE igh ae —.18 —.08 —.15 


The correlations between each of the nineteen head meas- 
ures and each of the three criteria are shown in Table 17. 
As might be anticipated, the most of the coefficients are small. 
We may note first the correlations involving two of the head 
measures which are of special interest because closely related 
to face measures yielding suggestive correlations for Evans. 
The first of these measures is the angle ADF, which corre- 
sponds roughly to Evans’s angle of convexity for the lower 
face without nose (page 130). This measure yielded for 
Evans positive correlations ranging around + .30 for a 
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Fic. 24, Showing head measurements performed by Miss Sherman. 


variety of dynamic character traits. These traits are such 
as might reasonably be expected to manifest themselves in 
academic achievement. Table 17 shows that while angle 
ADF yields positive correlations with academic performance, 
the coefficients are so small as to be negligible. 

The second measure of special interest because of Evans’s 
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work is the distance GH. This corresponds directly to 
the distance from eyebrow to hairline as measured by Evans, 
who found fairly large and consistent negative correlations 
with the dynamic character traits measured above. Sher- 
man’s results in this case tend to confirm those of Evans, 
since they yield consistent negative and fairly large correla- 
tions with academic achievement. If the results of these 
studies should be confirmed by further investigation, it will 
be an interesting case of the overturning of a popular belief 
which is to the effect that a high forehead indicates excellent 
academic aptitude. In short, it would necessitate a reversal 
of the current use of the expressions “highbrow” and “low- 
brow.” 

By comparing Table 17 with Figure 24 it will be seen that, 
without a single exception, the measures from the ear to the 
surface of the skull over the brain yield positive correlations. 
There is excellent reason to believe that this is not accidental. 
An inspection of the correlations among these particular 
head measures showed that in many cases they were not so 
highly correlated among themselves as might have been 
expected. This suggested the possibility of combining them 
so as to make a joint correlation with the third criterion. 
It was found that when measures HO, LO, MO, NO, and PO 
were weighted in the best possible manner, they gave a joint 
correlation yield of .44. 

Turning to the angles, it is seen that two of these have 
distinct correlations with our third criterion, angle AOD (on 
the lower face) yielding + .23 and angle GOH, — .26. 
These angles were found to be highly independent of the 
dimensions over the brain, especially GOH. This suggested 
the possibility of combining these two angular measures 
with the three strongest measures over the brain so as to 
form a kind of battery of anatomical signs. It was found that 
when combined in the best possible manner these five head 
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measures gave a correlation yield of .50 with academic marks. 
This is distinctly promising. Indeed, entire test batteries 
designed for predicting academic success of university stu- 
dents frequently do no better. While it can hardly be ex- 
pected that head measures will consistently yield correlations 
of .50, these results suggest the desirability of further investi- 
gation. The formula by means of which the various head 
measures may be converted into a forecast of school marks is : 
Xo = .01 X1 — .04 X_. 4+ .28.X3 — 11 Xy + 26 Xs + 76.9.1 
In this formula, Xo is the most probable average mark as 
estimated by the formula; X,is the angle AOD; Xe is angle 
GOH; X;3 is HO; X, is MO; and X; is NO. The last 
three are all measured in millimeters. 

It cannot be denied that among academic psychologists 
there is a rather strong prejudice against placing any faith 
in the significance of anatomical signs as indicative of intel- 
lectual aptitude. This is a perfectly natural reaction to the 
extravagance, dogmatism, and even charlatanism of the 
phrenologists and physiognomists. It has been known for a 
long time, however, that there is a positive relation between 
various dimensions of the brain case and academic aptitude. 
The most extensive results in this field are those of Karl 
Pearson. He measured the skulls of 1011 graduates of 
Cambridge University and found a correlation of + .111 
between length of head and a rough measure of academic 
success. Pearson also found a correlation of + .097 between 
head width and the same rough measure of academic success. 
Sommerville (78), working with 117 students scattered 
through various years. at. Columbia University, found a 
correlation of + .09 between head length and a composite 
measure of academic success. With the same criterion she 
secured a correlation with academic success of + .138 in the 


1 For an explanation of the use of forecasting formule, see pages 179 ff. 
For the methods of deriving such formule, see Chapter XIV. 
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case of head height and one of + .07 in the case of head 
width. There is thus no longer any question but that there 
is a positive though small correlation between certain dimen- 
sions of the skull and the academic aptitude of university 
men. 3 

The usual objection to the use of such measures for pur- 
poses of practical prognosis has been voiced by Pearson. 
He holds quite correctly that no one of these measures has 
strong enough forecasting power to be of any practical 
value when standing alone. This, however, is not a fair 
test of value. By the same method practically all forms 
of single psychological tests would also be found valueless. 
Sherman’s results suggest that when accurate head measures 
are combined as we are in the habit of combining psychologi- 
cal tests, they may compare rather favorably with the latter. 
It will be recalled that by combining five of Sherman’s 
head measures, a multiple-correlation coefficient of .50 was 
obtained. No doubt this correlation should be reduced to 
a certain extent on account of the well-known tendency for 
such coefficients to exaggerate the correlation to be obtained 
from combining in this way a number of measures to make 
aptitude predictions. Nevertheless, there remains a distinct 
presumption that certain dimensions of the head, when 
combined with other indicators of aptitude such as samples 
of test behavior, may contribute unique and substantial 
increments to the prognosis of aptitudes. 


THE ENDOCRINE GLANDS AND SOMATICO-BEHAVIOR TYPES 


A distinctly modern phase of physiognomy and anatomical 
signs in general must now be considered. This new move- 
ment resembles the older one in being largely qualitative in 
its methods and in depending upon extreme cases, often of 
the pathological sort, to support its claims. The claims are 
often rather extravagant and ill supported by evidence. 
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It represents, however, an enormous advance over the tradi- 
tional physiognomy in many ways. The majority of its 
exponents are persons of more or less recognized standing in 
science, they take a distinctly scientific point of view, and 
some of them actually check up their conjectures by system- 
atic and even quantitative investigation. Lastly, they have 
a theory which, whether true or false, is at least intelligible. 

It has long been known that there are certain glands of 
the body which are not provided with ducts through which 
to discharge their secretions (as is the case with the salivary 
glands, the liver, etc.) but, instead, throw their secretions 
directly into the blood stream. ‘These are the so-called duct- 
less or endocrine glands. Some of the more important of 
these glands are the thyroid, the pituitary, the adrenals, 
and the gonads. The interactions among these glands, and 
their actions upon the growth and functions of the body, are 
important but exceedingly complex. Despite a vast amount 
of research devoted to the subject, comparatively little is 
yet known about their influence upon other parts of the body. 

The interest of the aptitude psychologist in the endocrine 
glands has been stimulated by indications that an over- 
activity or underactivity of a certain gland may influence the 
rate and character of the growth of certain parts of the body, 
while at the same time producing an equally characteristic 
influence upon the general behavior and temperament of 
the person. If such forces be assumed as operating on a 
large scale, it would be easy to understand how an anatomical 
trait such as a special shape of face or proportion of the legs 
to the torso might indicate a characteristic temperament or 
behavior tendency. It is now well known, for example, that 
cretinism, a special form of feeble-mindedness which also 
shows very characteristic accompanying forms of physical 
peculiarities, is the result of defective action of the thyroid 
gland. It has also long been known that removal of the 
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gonads by castration during the period of growth also pro- 
foundly influences both bodily and character development. 
Extending this line of reasoning, a number of writers have 
developed more or less elaborate systems of parallel physical 
and temperamental types. One of the more prominent of 
these writers is E. Kretschmer. 


KRETSCHMER’S SOMATICO-BEHAVIOR TYPES 


Kretschmer (48), like so many of the writers in this partic- 
ular field, takes his point of departure definitely from the 
extreme forms of behavior deviation of psychopathology. 
He isolates three physical types : 


1. Asthenic type, tall, slender, and generally feeble. 

2. Athletic type, strong, vigorous shoulders with muscles 
and bones little obscured by fat. 

3. Pyknic type, inclined to be fat, round, and laces 


His two main types of temperaments are: 


1. Cycloid, partaking of the nature of manic-depressive 
madness, especially of the manic phase. 

2. Schizoid, partaking of the nature of dementia preecox, 
the tendency to live within one’s self, unsociable, timid, 
shy, eccentric. 


As definite evidence indicating the significant relation be- 
tween the physical types on the one hand and the behavior 
types on the other, Kretschmer gives a tabular distribution 
of his clinical cases. A part of his table, illustrating clearly 
his view, is reproduced as Table 18. If these results are not 
seriously influenced by Kretschmer’s own theories in making 
the classifications, they would seem to indicate a very strong 
correlation between the pyknic physical type and the cycloid 
disease type, on the one hand, and the asthenic and athletic 
physical types and the schizoid mental disease type, on the 
other. How far the individuals represented in the table 
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TABLE 18 


SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN PuHysIcAL TYPES AND MENTAL DISEASE 
Types (After Kretschmer) 


MENTAL DISEASE TyPE 
PuysicaL TYPE 


Number of Cyloids Number of Schizoids 


Asthenic 4 81 
Athletic — 3 31 
Pyknic 58 2 


showed both the same physical types and the same behavior 
temperaments before the onset of the disease is not known. 
Unfortunately, from the point of view of forecasting, this 
detail is of central importance. 

As integral parts of Kretschmer’s general anatomical types 
he isolates parallel facial types. In particular, he distin- 
guishes an asthenic facial type which, of course, is supposed 
to be associated with the schizoid or non-aggressive tempera- 
ment. ‘This facial type is claimed to have a relatively long 
nose and a short jaw producing a receding chin. Dr. Som- 
merville, in connection with certain skull measurements on 
Columbia students, secured an index of this trait by dividing 
the length of the nose by the distance from the point of the 
chin to the angle of the jaw bone. An extreme asthenic face, 
by this measure, should give a large index, whereas a strong 
chin with medium length of nose should produce a small 
index. She found this index of 117 subjects correlating — .04 
with university marks and — .17 with extra-curricular suc- 
cesses. While low, these correlations, particularly the latter, 
tend to give a little color to the natural expectation that the 
association of extreme tendencies reported by Kretschmer 
may hold to a certain extent among normals. This inference 
is based on the assumption that the greater the inclination 
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toward the schizoid temperament the more retiring and un- 
aggressive in extra-curricular activities and hence the less 
successful. Owing to the nature of the facial index used, 
a negative coefficient should be expected. 

A second study designed to test Kretschmer’s claims is 
reported by Mohr and Gundlach (58), based on a prison 
population. Upon the whole they find a tendency to agree- 
ment. 


NACCARATI'S MORPHOLOGICAL INDEX AND ACADEMIC APTITUDE 


A second claim of somatico-behavior parallelism deriving 
its theoretical basis from endocrinology has been put forward 
by S. Naccarati (60). His view is, in brief, that persons who 
at about 20 to 25 years of age are relatively slender in build 
will have greater intellectual capacity than those more 
stocky in build, particularly in the trunk region. The con- 
text indicates that by “intelligence” is here meant academic 
aptitude. In its complete form this index is based upon a 
very elaborate series of measurements which are calculated 
to yield reliable measures of the length of limbs and the 
volumé of the trunk respectively. The former value is then 
divided by the latter, which yields the true morphological 
index. Asa rough but simple approximation to the morpho- 
logical index, Naccarati in some of his investigations merely 
found the height and weight of the subjects, taking as his 
index the height in centimeters divided by the weight in 
kilograms. This he calls the height-weight ratio. His 
criterion of intelligence was the score made on the Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination. 

In his first and most important report (60) Naccarati 
employed several groups of subjects. For purposes of com- 
putation certain of these groups were combined. Since 
Naccarati has published his original data, we have taken 
the trouble to recompute his coefficients and incidentally to 
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TABLE 19 


Snowine For Naccarati’s Vartous Groups oF SUBJECTS THE CORRELA- 
TIONS AMONG THE SEVERAL VARIABLES (Computed from Naccarati’s 
published data) 


Group or | NUMBER OF 


Beeoras| Sunsnors CoRRELATED VARIABLES 


Intelligence and Height 

fe * Weight 

& “ H. W. ratio 
Height and Weight 


Intelligence and Height — 1.7 Weight 
sits * Height 
" * Weight 


«&¢ 


** Morphologic Index 
Height and Weight 
Intelligence and Height — 4.4 weight 


perform certain other computations not reported by him. 
These results (Table 19) indicate that of the two, weight is 
much more highly correlated with intelligence test score 
thanisheight. Clearly, whatever strength the height-weight 
ratio may have in forecasting intelligence test score is due 
chiefly to the negative relation with weight. This suggested 
the possibility of combining height and weight by addition, 
_ the latter being weighted in the best possible manner. The 
most effective weight in one case was found to be — 1.7, 
and in the other — 4.4. The correlation yields in both cases 
approximate very closely to those obtained by Naccarati’s 
ratio method. These results would seem to indicate that it 
might at least be worth while to consider the physical weight 
of students as a factor in estimating academic aptitude. 
The interpretation of Naccarati’s results is somewhat 
_ complicated by the fact that since the publication of his study 
two investigations following a somewhat similar procedure 
have failed to find any confirmation. Sommerville (78), to 
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whom reference has been made in connection with head meas- 
ures (page 141), correlated Thorndike intelligence scores 
with an index produced by dividing the sum of arm and leg 
length by sitting height. It was assumed, apparently, that 
sitting height would correspond to volume of trunk somewhat 
as weight did in Naccarati’s work. This is questionable. 
A correlation of zero was obtained, though a negative cor- 
relation should have been expected if the tacit assumption 
regarding sitting height had been sound. Sommerville also 
divided the weight times 1000 by the height squared. This 
quotient correlated — .05 with Thorndike intelligence. She 
then divided weight times 1,000,000 by the height cubed. 
This correlated — .10 with Thorndike intelligence. The 
signs of these correlations are in harmony with Naccarati’s 
results, since Sommerville’s ratios were inverted with respect 
to his, in so far as they were comparable. The coefficients 
are very small, however. 

A second study which is much more closely comparable 
with those of Naccarati has been reported by Edna Heid- 
breder (29). She correlated the group test scores of 1000 
students at the University of Minnesota with their height- 
weight ratio, apparently in complete conformity with Nac- 
carati’s simpler technique. She reports a correlation of 
almost exactly zero. Since this coefficient is based on such 
an impressively large number of subjects, it serves seriously 
to callin question the significance of the height-weight 
ratio as a sign of academic aptitude. But we have already 
seen above that Naccarati himself obtained much lower 
correlations with the height-weight ratio than with his mor- 
phological index. 

It may still be that the more elaborate method will yield 
results when the simpler one fails. This is indicated by an 
investigation reported by Sheldon (75). Using Naccarati’s 
morphologic index, he obtained a correlation of + .11 with 
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university grades and a correlation of + .14 with a group 
scholastic-aptitude test. Since 434 subjects were used, these 
results are highly reliable and probably indicate about the 
extent of the relation between the morphologic index and 
scholastic aptitude. 


DOES THE SHAPE OF THE HAND REVEAL CHARACTER? 


A special group of alleged anatomical signs often associated 
in the literature of characterology with physiognomy and 
phrenology relates to the shape and proportions of the hand. 
This body of lore is called chirognomy or hand reading. 

Chirognomy professes to discover the character of a person 
from the form and proportion of the hand. It thus differs 
from chiromancy, or palm reading, which professes to read 
both the past and the future of the subject in the lines of the 
palm. One writer on the subject of chirognomy claims to 
have given private lessons in the study of the hand to the 
heads of 275 business establishments in New York, 135 in 
Boston, and 342 in Chicago. ‘All these men,” he states, 
“‘were large employers of labor and what they principally 
wanted was to have some help beyond their own judgment 
in dealing with those with whom they came in contact in the 
ordinary course of their business careers.” 

An experimental investigation of the claims of the chirog- 
nomists was carried out by Dorothea MacLaurin (55). The 
general plan of her study was to secure some reliable character 
ratings from 30 members of a sorority, then make careful 
measurements of the subjects’ hands according to the prin- 
ciples laid down in works on chirognomy, and lastly to com- 
pute correlations to see whether the shape of the hand really 
was associated with the character traits as claimed. After 
consultation of numerous works on the subject, five traits 
were found upon which there was considerable agreement 
among the writers and in connection with which the alleged 
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sign in the hand would permit of objective measurement. 
It is claimed, for example, that the longer the first finger as 
compared to the second, the more ambitious a person is; that 
the farther a person can bend his fingers backward, the keener 
is his mind; that the longer the fingers in proportion to the 
length of the palm, the stronger is the tendency to impulsive- 
ness, and so on. 

The main results of this investigation are summarized 
in Table 20. Upon the whole, these coefficients do not indi- 
cate a very hopeful future for chirognomy. Indeed, the 
extremely low correlation values and the high P. E.’s, 
coupled with the utter lack of any theoretical reasons for 
expecting any special relation between the shape of the hand 
and the character of the individual, pretty definitely remove 
chirognomy from the field of practical aptitude prognosis. 


TABLE 20 


SHOWING THE CORRELATION BETWEEN CERTAIN M®&rASURED PROPORTIONS 
OF THE HAND AND THE CHARACTER TRAITS ALLEGED TO BE INDICATED 
BY Each (Computations based on MacLaurin’s data) 


CorRELATION 
CoEFFICIENT 
(r) 


CHARACTER 


Hanp TRAIT Thee 


Difference in length between first and | Ambition +.19 


second finger 
Extent of backward flexion of the hand | Keenness_ of +.13 
measured in degrees mind 
Degree of taper of fingers Refined sensi- +.16 
bility 
Length of fingers divided by length of | Impulsiveness +.29 


palm 
Length of thumb divided by length of | Force of char- — .23 
palm and second finger 
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EVIDENCE AS TO THE REVELATION OF CHARACTER BY 
HANDWRITING 


Passing from the physical aspects of the hand, we come to 
the consideration of graphology, which concerns the behavior 
of the hand, as seen in handwriting. It is claimed that the 
character of an individual is revealed in great detail by his 
writing. Like physiognomy, graphology has a long history 
and has included among its adherents many eminent persons. 
It is only very recently, however, that any really critical 
scientific evidence bearing on the truth of its claims has 
become available. 

Perhaps the first scientific attempts along this line were 
made by Alfred Binet (4) during the preliminary gropings 
which finally led to the construction of his now famous 
psychological tests. On one occasion he had graphologists 
sort out according to the sex of the writer 180 envelopes ad- 
dressed to him in about equal numbers by men and women. 
In this task chance guesses would of course yield about 50 
per cent correct decisions. All the graphologists run much 
ahead of chance, one as high as 79 per cent of correct judg- 
ments. In another study Binet obtained samples of writing 
from 37 individuals of recognized intellectual eminence, 
such as Renan and Bergson. With each of these he paired 
the writing of a person of similar education and general social 
level but of very mediocre intelligence. Several different 
graphologists were asked to state which of each pair of scripts 
was written by the more intelligent person. The scores of 
all were distinctly superior to chance, the range being from 
92 per cent to 61 per cent, where chance alone would have 
yielded 50 per cent. Binet accordingly came to the conclu- 
sion that there was a certain amount of truth in the claims of 
graphologists. It is not without significance, however, that 
when he published his epoch-making tests, no trace of graph- 
ology was included. 
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Binet’s investigations were designed to test the skill of 
particular graphologists. It is to be observed that skill may 
exist, although the rationalizations of the skill —i.e., the 
reasons given for various decisions — may be false. Two 
investigations have attempted to test in an objective manner 
the accuracy of the system by which graphologists claim to 
delineate character from handwriting. Hull and Mont- 
gomery (41), after comparing a large number of works on 
graphology, selected six character traits concerning which 
there was fair agreement and which also were held to be 
associated with traits of handwriting that were susceptible 
of objective measurement. Seventeen university students 
belonging to a medical fraternity acted as subjects. These 
men ranked each other on the various character traits. 
They were also asked to copy a certain piece of prose, all on 
the same kind of paper, at the same desk and with the same 
pen. The various relevant proportions of each sample of 
writing were then measured with the greatest care. Where 
necessary, microscopic measurements were resorted to. 
These various measurements were then correlated by the 
Spearman rank method with the joint judgment of the char- 
acter traits of the men. The resulting coefficients are shown 
in Table 21. There appear in this table fully as many nega- 
tive correlations as positive. The average of the entire ten 
is —.016, or practically zero. Two rather large coefficients 
are found, however — one of —.45 and one of +.38. In 
order to secure an empirical check on the significance of 
these values, ten rank coefficients were computed from chance 
drawings of 17 numbered blocks arranged in series comparable 
with the original data of Table 21. A coefficient of +.47 
and one of —.26 were secured in this manner, the average 
of the ten coefficients in this case also being practically zero. 
It is accordingly quite evident that the coefficients shown in 
Table 21 represent nothing more than chance relations. 
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TABLE 21 


CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN CHARACTER AND HANDWRITING 


SPEARMAN RaANK- 
DIFFERENCE 
COEFFICIENTS 


Ambition with upward sloping lines. . . . . — .20 
Pride with upward sloping lines . . . . . . —.07 
Bashfulness with fineness of line . . . — 45 
Bashfulness with lateral narrowness of m’s ene n’s +.38 
Forcefulness with heavy lines throughout . . . —.17 
Forcefulness with heavy barson?t’s . . . — .06 
Forcefulness with heavy bars on ?’s, EE | foe 

size of writing . . CMa ene +.27 
Perseverance with length ‘of taswe on P grees +.00 
Perseverance with length of bars on ?’s, erected 

for size of writing . . are +.16 
Reserve with tendency to Hose a’s sand’ gh Pe — .02 


And since they represent a fair sampling of the graphologists’ 
claims, they probably may be taken with some assurance as 
typical of all such contentions. 

A second investigation which was in part a repetition of 
that of Hull and Montgomery was performed by Lois E. 
Brown (8). Miss Brown began her investigation with a 
strong belief in graphology. She had as subjects 30 sorority 
women who ranked each other on five traits. Two of these 
traits were bashfulness and ambition, both traits which had 
previously shown relatively high correlations for Hull and 
Montgomery. Feeling that the copying of set material 
might not be a fair test of spontaneous writing, she secured 
letters written by the subjects when no thought of an experi- 
ment had existed. The writing contained in these letters was 
then measured much as in the preceding experiment, appro- 
priate corrections being made where the writing paper differed 
from a standard size. Two of her handwriting traits, neat- 
ness and individuality, could not be measured objectively. 
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Accordingly, she had the samples of handwriting ranked for 
each of the two traits by ten independent judges. Pearson 
correlation coefficients computed from Miss Brown’s data 
are shown in Table 22. 


TABLE 22 


SHowine COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN TRAITS OF HAanp- 
WRITING AND Various TRAITS OF CHARACTER (Computations based 
on data of Lois E. Brown) 


CoRRELATION 
CHARACTER TRAIT HANDWRITING TRAIT COEFFICIENT 
(r) 


Bashfulness Width of down strokes .. +.11 
Ambition Tendency to upward slope as line 
crosses page . . Ls and tanith doa Be +.23 


Persistence Width of down sero Rok —.05 
Persistence Disconnected writing — per ey oF 
breaks of line within words .. . — .03 
Personal neatness | Neatness in appearance of writing. . +.23 
Personal individ- 
uality Individuality in appearance of writing +.15 


The first two coefficients from Brown’s results represent 
practical repetitions of corresponding parts of Hull and 
Montgomery’s investigation. The first coefficient of + .11 
between bashfulness and width of down strokes corresponds 
to the Spearman coefficient in Table 21 of — .45 between 
bashfulness and fineness of line. Since the former is based 
on coarseness and the latter on fineness of line, the opposite- 
ness in sign in the two coefficients is really an evidence of 
agreement. Unfortunately, both are in direct opposition to 
the claims of the graphologists. Brown’s correlation of 
+ .23 between ambition and upward slope of line across the 
page is in conflict with Hull and Montgomery’s coefficient 
of — .20 for the same variables. The two correlations re- 
lating to neatness and individuality are small but are both in 
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the direction which might be expected. It would not be 
surprising that these two last coefficients may turn out to 
represent genuine tendencies. 


SOCIAL AGGRESSIVENESS AND CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION 
: OF URINE 


It is inevitable that as aptitude science develops, not only 
anatomical but physiological and biochemical processes 
must be explored for clues which may contribute to the ac- 
curacy of aptitude forecasts. In the opinion of the writer 
the aptitude expert of the future must be much more than a 
psychologist. Among other things he will probably need 
to be conversant with certain branches of physiological 
chemistry. At present the work in this field has only just 
begun. 

A suggestive investigation reported by Rich concerns 
the chemical constitution of the urine as an indicator of 
temperamental traits. He had academic fraternity brothers 
rate each other on five character traits. These ratings were 
correlated with the results of a quantitative chemical analysis 
of the urine for acidity, creatinin, and phosphorus. Rich 
reports the existence of a definite negative relationship 
between social aggressiveness and leadership, on the one 
hand, and acidity in the urine, on the other. 


CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF THE BLOOD AND CHARACTER 
TRAITS 


A second investigation reported by Rich! concerns the 
chemical constitution of the blood in relation to the general 
behavior traits of children who are being studied in a behavior 
clinic. Preliminary results indicate that blood phosphorus 
is a sign of good nature and that blood creatinin is a sign of 

excitability. 


1 Given the writer in a private communication. 
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A study reported by Starr grew out of an investigation of 
the relation of hydrogen ion concentration in the saliva to 
stammering. Encountering difficulties from irrelevant vari- 
able factors in the mouths of his subjects, he was led to the 
direct determination of the carbon dioxide tension of the 
blood. He reports that a common type of stammerer, also 
presenting a definitely lethargic type of general behavior, 
shows a great overload of carbon dioxide in the blood. 
Under treatment, in proportion as these patients showed a 
diminishing carbon dioxide tension in the blood they are 
also said to have become less lethargic. This suggests the 
desirability of investigating the same relations among 
normals. If it should lead to a useful chemical sign or index 
of “pep” or industriousness, it would satisfy a great need in 
our present supply of aptitude indicators. 

An investigation carried out under the direction of Richard 
Van Tassel and the writer tested the redness of the blood in 
an attempt to secure a useful index of tendency to activity 
or “pep.” It was thought possible that the amount of 
energy liberated in motor activity might be a function of the 
hemoglobin in the blood, since this substance is known to 
carry the oxygen which is involved in the energy output. A 
rough but rapid colorometric test of the redness of the blood 
was made on 80 freshmen engineers at the University of 
Wisconsin. Later the results of this blood test were corre- 
lated with semester grades in English, mathematics, 
chemistry, mechanical drawing, and shop work. The coeffi- 
cients resulting were all small, some being positive and some 
negative. The correlation with the average of the marks in 
all five courses was — .02. These results show pretty defi- 
nitely that this test of blood redness is of no value as a sign of 
academic aptitude. 
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HEART RATE AND BLOOD PRESSURE AS SIGNS OF APTITUDE 


In connection with the Van Tassel blood test just men- 
tioned, the same 80 freshmen engineers were tested both for 
systolic and diastolic blood pressure and the pulse was 
counted for a full minute just before the beginning of a series 
of individual aptitude tests and again when the series of 
tests had been in progress about 40 minutes. Later these 
various scores were correlated with the grades obtained by 
the men at the end of the year. These correlations are 
shown in Table 23. 


TABLE 23 


SHOWING THE CORRELATION OF VARIOUS CIRCULATORY PHENOMENA WITH 
Various Typrs or AcADEMIC Success oN 80 FRESHMEN ENGINEERS 
(Computed from Van Tassel’s unpublished data) 


CircuLATORY PROCESSES 


E oO B e . : ; . 
AcapEmic Cours First Seecnd Systolic | Diastolic 


Blood Blood 
Pressure | Pressure 


English 
Mathematics . 
Chemistry .. . 
Mechanical drawing 
a eee 
Average all courses 


An examination of this table suggests that a high heart 
rate accompanied by high blood pressure preceding a psycho- 
logical examination tends to be a sign that the subject will 
do well in his more intellectual courses, particularly mathe- 
matics. Motor activities such as drawing and shop courses 
seem not to be related, unless possibly shop work is 
correlated negatively with blood pressure. Of the four 
circulatory scores, the heart rate just preceding a psychologi- 
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cal test, and systolic blood pressure, seem to be most 
significant. 


HEART RATE, BLOOD PRESSURE, AND EMOTIONAL UPSET 
DURING TESTING 


Further computations from the Van Tassel data revealed 
a number of interesting relations between the circulatory 
processes just considered and certain tests. Among the 
tests which were given at the same time as those relating to 
the blood system were the following: the Thurstone techni- 
cal information test, which is a multiple-choice group test 
containing 100 items; a complicated directions test relating 
to the opening of a puzzle box containing among other things 
a simple combination lock; and the miniature test for the 
engine lathe described on page 67, which gives two distinct 
scores — (a) the time required to pass around the circle of 
contacts and (6) the distance traversed. Both of these scores 
are to be as smallas possible. The correlations between the 
four circulatory tests and the four voluntary behavior tests 
are shown in Table 24. 

An examination of the correlations shown in Table 24 sug- 
gests rather strongly that high heart rate and blood pressure 
may have considerable influence upon test performance. 
In the case of the technical information test this is seen to 
be quite systematically detrimental, though in the directions 
test it appears to result in an advantage. In the case of 
coérdination (speed) it results in slowing up the action, but 
with a compensating advantage in “distance.’’ The appar- 
ently deleterious results on the information test which are 
correlated with the circulatory disturbances ordinarily 
associated with emotional upsets are of special interest. 
This interest arises in part because this is the type of test 
most widely used. Moreover, the negative correlation of 
these circulatory phenomena with this test performance 
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TABLE 24 


SHOWING THE CORRELATION BETWEEN CIRCULATORY EviIpDENCES or Emo- 
TIONAL Upset AND VOLUNTARY BEHAVIOR UNDER TrEst CoNDITIONS 
(Computed from Van Tassel’s unpublished tables) 


CIRCULATORY PROCESS 


Test PROcESS 


Second Systolic Diastolic 
Heart Blood Blood 
Rate Pressure | Pressure 


Information test .... . ; — .33 —.18 —.19 
Mwrections test. . 9... . : + .04 —.05 .| —.21 
Coérdination (speed)'. . . . f +.36 +.03 +.15 
Coérdination (distance)'. . . ; +.05 — .07 — .20 
Pirst Meart rate. . =... . « +.81 +.27 +.14 
Second heart rate . . .. . + .22 +.21 
Systolic blood pressure . . . +" 22 +.34 
Diastolic blood pressure . . . +.21 +.34 


attains special significance because the same phenomena are 
positively correlated with the more intellectual criteria such 
as mathematics. 

It has been a matter of common observation ever since the 
beginning of the test movement that most persons, especially 
adults, regard a test more or less as an ordeal and that the 
consequent emotional disturbance during the taking of the 
test frequently distorts the test score. The above results 
suggest that possibly the pulse rate or the blood pressure 
(or both) may be employed to correct these distortions to a 
useful degree. Indeed, it would not be surprising that 
aptitude tests of the future should include pulse rate and 
blood pressure as regular components, largely for this purpose. 


1 Same as “‘ Miniature test for engine lathe.” (See Figure 11, page 68.) 


CHAPTER FIVE 


DERIVATION OF THE ApTITUDE PROGNOSIS FROM RAw 
Trst RESULTS 


A cRUDE test score as obtained directly from the measure- 
ment of test behavior is, as a rule, nearly or quite meaningless. 
Ordinarily a test score becomes of significance and value only 
when it is known to indicate with reasonable certainty the 
degree of a potential aptitude possessed by the person making 
the score. There is thus encountered in all actual aptitude 
work the problem of translating the raw test results, or other 
original evidence of aptitude, into a final aptitude prognosis. 
It will be convenient to divide our consideration of this 
fundamental problem into two parts: 

1. The selection of the most desirable scale in terms of 
which to forecast a particular aptitude. 

2. Methods and devices by which the scores of the tests of 
a battery may be combined and translated into equivalents 
of the aptitude scale. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CHOOSING AN APTITUDE-PREDICTION 
SCALE 


Superficially considered, the selection of the scale and unit 
in terms of which an aptitude shall be forecast is very simple. 
If conditions permit, the natural unit system for prediction 
is clearly the scale in which the aptitude itself is ordinarily 
measured. Thus, if scholastic aptitude is to be forecast, 
the natural scale should be that of the ordinary academic 
marking system. If the sprinting aptitude of an individual 
is being prognosticated, it would be natural to have it done in 
terms of the number of seconds it would require him to per- 
form the 100-yard dash when at the limit of practice. 
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Unfortunately for the simplicity of the problem, many 
aptitudes have no recognized scale by which they may be 
measured, much less forecast. This is true despite the fact 
that the differences between the extremes in the aptitudes 
may be very great. As an example of this, we may consider 
the difference between the ability of Fritz Kreisler and that of 
the ordinary fiddler, in playing the violin. The difference 
here is sufficiently obvious; yet in what unit shall the differ- 
ence be measured? For problems of this general type a 
variety of scales and units have been devised. We shall now 
consider the more important of these, together with their 
chief advantages and defects. 


THE CRITICAL TEST SCORE 


Perhaps the simplest method of interpreting test results 
in terms of aptitudes is on the basis of critical scores. This 
method is frequently used where individuals are to be divided 
into two sharply contrasted groups on the basis of test per- 
formance. A typical example of this is found in employment 
management, where an applicant is either to be hired or not 
hired. Here the critical score is that test performance above 
which candidates are regarded as satisfactory but below 
which all are rejected. In this case the attempt is made to 
find a high score above which few or none fail to make good 
on the job, even though a considerable number of good work- 
men may be turned away. A contrasting situation is found 
in scholastic-aptitude tests such as are administered to fresh- 
men entering colleges and universities. In this latter case 
the attempt is made to locate a critical low score at a point 
below which practically all will fail to do a passing grade of 
work, and who may be denied entrance, even though many 
incapable students may be accepted. In the one case the 
stress is upon unmixed success; in the other, on unmixed 
failure. Despite these superficial differences, however, it 
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is evident that the method of critical test scores is really based 
on avery coarse two-step scale of success and failure. 

As an example of the use of a critical score in employment 
there may be mentioned the work of Link on shell inspection. 
He tested with a number of different tests fifty-two women 
engaged in this work at an arms-manufacturing plant. 
Among the tests used was the number-group checking test. 
A large proportion of these women were efficient enough to 
work according to a piecework system, whereas the least 
efficient ones were paid by the day. The test performances 
of the two groups are shown in Figure 25. Link chose as his 
critical point the intersection of the lines outlining the respec- 
tive distributions. This falls at 185 seconds. According 
to this all persons requiring less than 185 seconds to perform 
the number-group checking test would be eligible for employ- 
ment as shell inspectors, whereas all those requiring more 
than 185 seconds would be rejected as unfit for the work. 

As an example of the use of a critical score in scholastic 
aptitude, it is stated by the College Entrance Examination 
Board that, in general, of those freshmen making test scores 


Number Group Checking 
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Fia. 25. Showing a graphic method of locating a critical score. For 
explanation, see text. (From Link’s Employment Psychology. Reproduced 
by permission of the Macmillan Company.) 
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falling in the lowest 10 per cent of the entering class only two 
out of five will remain in college more than a year and only 
one will graduate. A second example comes from an investi- 
gation by Odell. He concluded from a study of the Otis 
Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability given to 12,000 
Illinois high-school seniors that an IQ of 90 on these tests is 
a lower critical score. He holds that those persons falling 
below this point have little chance of academic success. He 
also located an upper critical score at IQ 110 above which 
persons are likely to be successful in scholastic work. 

Two factors detract from the value of the critical test 
score for use in aptitude prognosis. One is that correlations 
are never perfect. If, for example, college entrance tests 
should correlate perfectly with scholastic success, an exact 
test score might be found above which all students would be 
certain to succeed and below which all would be certain to 
fail. Under such ideal conditions a critical test score would 
correspond exactly to a critical aptitude score. As things 
are, however, the best that can be done in this direction is to 
say that where test scores fall below a given point the chances 
are such and such that the individuals in question will fall 
_below a given point in the aptitude activity. If the critical 
score be lowered, the proportion of failures will be greater ; 
if it be raised, the proportion will be decreased. Conse- 
quently it must always be a matter more or less of arbitrary 
judgment as to just what proportion of hits to misses should 
be fixed upon as most desirable. 

Secondly, the critical point in the aptitude itself is subject 
to fluctuation. In employment, for example, the critical 
score may be shifted upward or downward according to 
the conditions of the labor market. If there is a plentiful 
supply of labor the score may be placed high, thus resulting 
in the acceptance of a small proportion of applicants but 
yielding a better quality. If, on the other hand, there is a 
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meager supply of labor the critical score may be lowered 
in order to secure enough workers, though at a sacrifice of 
including a somewhat larger proportion of unsatisfactory 
individuals. The critical score thus turns out to be not a 
point but a zone. In extreme situations this zone may 
involve the whole range of talent. 


THE COARSE DESCRIPTIVE APTITUDE SCALE 


We thus pass from the critical-score system, which reflects 
a very coarse two-step aptitude scale, to a system having 
several steps though still rather coarse. Such a system is 
represented by the army gradings on the Alpha test. The 
possible range in test score of this battery is from 0 to 212 
points. On the basis of experimental comparison of test 
scores with actual army aptitude, the coarse practical scale 
shown in Table 25 was involved: 


TABLE 25 


SHOWING THE SCALE OF Minitary ApTitupE EMPLOYED In Army ALPHA 
(Adapted from Yoakum and Yerkes in Army Mental Tests) 


Coarse AprTrirupE SCALE 
Per Cent or 


Raw Test Scores REcRUITS 


Descriptive Terms Letter Symbols 


135-212 Very superior 4% 
105-134 Superior 9% 
75-104 High average 17% 
45— 74 Average C 25% 
Q5— 44 Low average 20% 
15-— 24 Inferior 15% 
O- 14 Very inferior 10% 


The various specific aptitudes found to correspond to the 
respective steps of the scale are as follows: 

“A” men are of high officer type when they are also en- 
dowed with leadership and the other necessary qualities. 
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“B” men are likely to be either of the eomimussionied or 
non-commissioned officer type. 

“Ct” men are usually suitable for non-commissioned 
officers, with occasionally a man who by virtue of a command- 
ing personality is suitable for a commissioned officer. 

““C” men make excellent privates, though some are good 
enough for non-commissioned officers. 

*““C-” men usually make good privates who do satisfactory 
work of a routine nature. 

“D” men usually make fair privates, though they learn 
- slowly, lack initiative, and require more than the usual 
amount of supervision. 

“D-” men are barely fit for the regular service. 

“E”’ men cannot make ordinary soldiers and should be 
recommended for development battalion or discharge. 


PERCENTILES 


A third device for mediating between crude test results 
and aptitude is percentiles. For practical purposes a percen- 
tile may be considered as the rank a person would take among 
100 individuals in a perfectly normal distribution, counting 
from below upward. Thus a person at the 1-percentile is 
the poorest in a hundred, the person falling at the 10-percen- 
tile ranks tenth, and the person falling at the 100-percentile 
is the best in a hundred. A series of percentiles related to 
musical aptitude is given in Table 26. By this table it ap- 
pears that the power of discriminating pitch as accurately as 
.25 of a vibration per second ranks best in a hundred, whereas 
a discrimination threshold of 34 is about the worst. A 
threshold of 3 is about median ability. 

The percentile method of representing test results for the 
purpose of interpretation in terms of aptitudes has the ad- 
vantage of being applicable to all kinds of test scores, no 
matter what the number of subjects in the experimental 
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TABLE 26 


SHOWING THE PERCENTILES FOR PitcH DISCRIMINATION OF ADULTS 
(After Seashore, The Psychology of Musical Talent, page 45) 


Tue Just PERCEPTIBLE PERCENTILE 
VIBRATION DIFFERENCE 


group may have been, or what the nature or unit system of 
the original test. It is thus a convenient method of reducing 
all kinds of test scores to a common mode of expression. 
In addition, the fundamental notion of ranks is easily grasped. 
For these reasons the percentile method has been used 
extensively, particularly among educational psychologists. 
Unfortunately, percentiles, like all systems of ranks, are not 
true linear scores. ‘Their apparent simplicity is thus highly 
deceptive. The distances between consecutive steps near 
the middle tend to be much smaller than those between con- 
secutive steps at the extremes of distributions. This is 
shown graphically in Figure 54 (page 384). The result of 
this distortion is that percentile values cannot be treated 
like the units of an ordinary scale. In percentiles, two added 
to two does not necessarily equal four. It is doubtful if 
percentiles are ever of value when used directly for purposes 
of prognosis in scientific aptitude work. They may, however, 
be used indirectly just as ordinary ranks may be. (See page 
386.) 
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MENTAL AGE AND IQ 


A fourth system of mediating between crude test results 
and the aptitudes which the tests are intended to throw 
light upon, is based on what is known as mental age. This 
was first proposed by Alfred Binet in the early days of mental 
testing. It was done in connection with the interpretation 
of the tests for children devised by himself and Dr. Simon, 
known as the Binet-Simon Tests. The unit in this system 
is a year of development in the power to respond to the tests 
included in the scale. In the Stanford revision of these tests, 
_ perhaps the most widely used of any, for most of the years of 
a child’s life there are assigned six tests. For each one of 
these tests performed successfully, the child is credited with 
one sixth of a year of mental age —i.e., two months. The 
tests of the scale are of such a difficulty that the average child 
will be able to pass enough of them to make the mental age 
or credit secured in this way just equal to his actual or chron- 
ological age. If, however, a child of twelve years passes 
only enough tests to give him a score of nine years’ mental 
age, the indication is that he is distinctly inferior in whatever 
is tested by the tests. 

It has become common to divide the mental age by the 
chronological age (decimal point being dropped), with a view 
to securing a kind of index of brightness of children. ‘This 
index is called the Intelligence Quotient, or more briefly the 
IQ. In the example instanced above, 

IQ = or 75 

This is generally taken to mean that the child in question 
has about 75 per cent of average intelligence. This index of 
brightness or general scholastic aptitude is supposed to re- 
main approximately constant throughout the life of the indi- 
vidual. If, however, instead of passing tests enough to 
secure a mental-age score of nine years the child had passed 
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enough to secure a mental-age score of fifteen years, then 
the IQ would have been 125. The indication then would be 
that he is distinctly superior and will remain so throughout 
life. 

The concept of mental age has served a most useful pur- 
pose. It was probably Binet’s most brilliant stroke. The 
units were simple and easily comprehended by every one, 
which is a consideration of no small importance when a 
science is very young. Indeed, it is hardly possible that 
Binet’s system of testing would have come into very general 
use without it. Nevertheless, with the increase of knowledge 
regarding tests it has gradually become clear that the employ- 
ment of mental age as a unit in testing work involves great 
difficulties and some downright absurdities. The main 
trouble arises from the fact that mental ages do not mark 
equal steps of amount on a true scale. While the rate of 
mental growth throughout the early years of childhood is 
sufficiently constant to make up a scale for practical purposes, 
this is by no means the case as we pass up through the teens. 
After about twelve or thirteen years of age, each successive 
year thereafter sees a smaller and smaller amount of develop- 
ment, until at eighteen or twenty years of age mental growth 
in the ordinary sense apparently ceases almost altogether. 
It is therefore clearly impossible to equate the amount of 
mental growth during the tenth year with that during the 
twentieth year. The inadequacies of the system become 
most disturbing when the attempt is made to compute intelli- 
gence quotients from mental ages during these later years. 

The situation may be illustrated from the field of physical 
growth. This field is chosen for purposes of illustration 
because there are no ambiguities arising from a doubtful 
unit of measurement and no inhibitions arising from meta- 
physical theories as to the nature of the mind. Figure 26 
shows the growth in height of girls from the age of four years 
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Fie. 26. Showing course of growth in standing height of girls. Heavy line 
shows median height for each age. The upper and lower dotted lines show 
the height at the 90-percentile and the 10-percentile, respectively. (Plotted 
from Smedley’s percentile graphs as given by Whipple.) 


to practical maturity, together with an indication of the range 
of height for each age. A glance is sufficient to show that the 
average amount of growth from year to year is by no means 
sufficiently constant for satisfactory use as a unit of measure- 
ment or expression. For example, the total amount of 
growth for the four years between fourteen and eighteen is 
less than half that for the one year between twelve and 
thirteen ! 
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Fig. 27. Showing the increase of power to do the picture-completion test 
through the years of childhood. The solid line represents the median per- 
formance. The upper dotted line the 90-percentile and the lower dotted 
line the 10-percentile. (From Pintner and Paterson’s A Scale of Perform- 
ance Tests, page 132. Reproduced by permission of D. Appleton & Co.) 


This same general situation is shown for test behavior, 
with which we are more immediately concerned, by Figure 
27. This represents the growth in ability of children to do 
the picture-completion tests, together with an indication of 
the range of ability at each age. In this activity, maturity 
seems to have been reached at age fourteen, the rate of 
growth having diminished continuously for no less than five 
preceding years. At no year after nine does the amount of 
growth furnish a satisfactory unit for the expression of an 
aptitude — or indeed of anything. 


SCALES BASED ON RANGE OF GROUP VARIABILITY 


A fifth type of scale and unit of measurement is based on 
the range of group variability. A glance at Figures 26 and 
27 will show that the range of performance at each age is 
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relatively constant even though the amount of growth from 
year to year is distinctly inconstant. The range in each 
case is indicated by the distance between the two dotted lines 
at any given age. In the case of growth in stature in girls 
it may be seen that during the early years, when growth is 
relatively constant, the amount of growth each year is main- 
tained quite uniformly at about one third that of the dis- 
tance between the 10- and 90-percentile. But after the age 
of fourteen, when growth is no longer at its original constant 
rate, the range is still maintained quite undisturbed. In 
this range of variability we find a relatively stable phenom- 
enon which may serve as a satisfactory point of reference in 
defining universally valid units for the expression of test 
scores and aptitudes. If years of growth or mental ages be 
considered a vertical dimension, then the range or variability 
of the group at any given age may be considered the hori- 
zontal dimension. It is accordingly upon this stable 
horizontal range-of-talent or dimension that is based our 
fifth method of expressing test results for purposes of inter- 
pretation and aptitude prognosis. 

There are several recognized methods of measuring the 
range or variability of groups. Of these, by all odds the 
best is the standard deviation. The general nature of the 
standard deviation has been described above (pages 28 ff.). 
Because of its excellence as an expression of variability of 
_ groups it has come to be accepted as the basic unit for 
measuring not only the horizontal or group-range dimension 
of test performance, but indirectly the vertical or growth 
dimension as well. 

The point of reference in most physical measurements such 
as length, weight, etc., is a true zero, or “just not any”’ of 
whatever is being measured. Unfortunately many complex 
and abstruse considerations are involved in determining the 
true zero points for most forms of test behavior. Luckily 
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- the location of the true zero point of a test is of more value 
in satisfying the scientific curiosity of psychologists than in 
practical usefulness. Accordingly, when constructing a 
scale on the basis of the S. D. (or oc, as it is more frequently 
called in this connection), the point of reference ordinarily 
taken is the mean of the group performance. But since the 
mean is in the middle of the group distribution, distances 
must naturally run in both directions. This introduces the 
complication of plus and minus signs. In order todistinguish 
the two directions, that one in which the variable increases 
is usually considered plus, whereas the direction toward zero 
is usually considered minus. This results in the scale shown 
at A, Figure 28. Although somewhat clumsy in use and not 
very intelligible to the uninitiated, it is reliable and has been 
used extensively by psychologists in technical research. 

As is shown by Figure 28, the great mass of the individuals 
of the group fall within 31 of the mean in one or the other 
direction. Theoretically, however, a very few individuals 
may scatter out as far as 5c, or even farther. Actually 5¢ 
is the practical limit of the range of talent. An arbitrary 
or working zero point consequently may be placed at — 5a 
from the mean as the limit of normal variability. If we 
arbitrarily call this point zero, we now have ac scale of ten 
points (Scale B, Fig. 28) exactly like the first except that the 
awkward + and — signs have been eliminated. 

In case it is desired to have a finer scale than is provided 


by B, the o may be divided into tenths and this a taken as 


the unit. Such a scale is shown at C. This makes an ex- 
tremely neat 100-point scale. McCall has offered the in- 
genious proposal that such a tenth-sigma scale based on 
twelve-year-old children be made a kind of universal scale 
for use in testing work. The choice of twelve-year-old 
children as the basis for the construction of the scale was 
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very happy for several reasons. Among these may be men- 
tioned the central location of twelve-year-olds in the growth 
process and the ease of securing relatively normal groups of 
such children in the schools for purposes of standardizing 
new tests. In honor of Thorndike and Terman, two Ameri- 
can leaders in psychological testing, McCall has suggested 
that these units be called T’s. Scores expressed by this 
system are consequently called T-scores. This method is 
rapidly coming into use in testing work with children. In 
respect to precision it seems distinctly superior to percentiles, 
mental ages, or any other system so far proposed; but it has 
the defect of requiring rather elaborate tables for its use. 

A number of other systems based on the same general prin- 
ciples as that of McCall have been proposed and used to a 
certain extent. Otis, for example, has suggested for use an 
Index of Brightness, briefly indicated by the letters IB. 
This is a scale of 200 points, with its middle (100) located at 
the mean of the group. Its zero, however, is located at about 
3io¢ below the mean instead of 5o¢ as in Figure 28. But 
this is not a serious handicap, as less than one person in a 
thousand would fall below or above the limits of the Otis 
brightness scale. 

The placing of the average performance of the group at 
100 makes the IB somewhat similar in appearance to the IQ 
as used by Terman. The two values are not equivalent, how- 
ever, since the zero point of Terman’s IQ is much farther 
below the mean performance than even that of the T-score 
system. ‘Terman states that half the population show IQ’s 
within eight points of 100. This indicates that the zero in 
the Terman system must in practice be at approximately 
8.43 o below the mean performance of any age group.! 

1 Terman’s statement is equivalent to saying that the P. E. of his IQ dis- 
tribution is 8 IQ units. Since theo is known to be 1.8426 times the P. E., the 
o of Terman’s distribution of IQ’s must be about 8 X 1.8426 or 11.8606 IQ 


units. And since it is 100 units from his mean to his zero point, the zero 
point must be approximately 100 + 11.8606 or 8.43 o below the mean. 
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Aptitude work, even when children are being dealt with, 
is ordinarily looking forward to final adult potentiality. It 
is accordingly desirable that the ultimate goal of adult apti- 
tude prognosis should have an adequate and standard form of 
expression. It is believed that the general principles of the 
scales already considered in Figure 28 are adequate for this 
service. It is therefore proposed that for the purpose of fore- 
casting adult aptitude the point of reference shall be the mean 
adult performance. This will receive the value of 100 on the 
scale. The zero point will be placed as usual at 5 o below the 
mean. ‘This makes a scale with total range of 200 points. 
(Scale D, Fig. 28.) It is suggested that the units of the scale 
_be called A’s, since they represent amounts of aptitudes. A 
score or aptitude forecast, when expressed in terms of this 
system, may be called an Aptitude Index, or, more briefly, 
AI. It may be observed that all but about one or two per 
cent of the population will fall between 50 and 150 on such a 
scale. It will have all the substantial virtues of IQ, yet will 
be based upon a more scientific foundation than the IQ’s 
derived from mental ages. 


THREE METHODS OF CONVERTING TEST SCORES INTO 
APTITUDE EQUIVALENTS 


Aptitude tests can be of little value until the aptitude 
equivalent of the test score is known. The various devices 
by which the user of a test is enabled to find the aptitude 
equivalent of his test scores, therefore, deserves brief mention. 

The most common method is to show the relation by means 
of a table. The test scores are arranged systematically in 
one column and the corresponding aptitude scores in a parallel 
column. An example of this is given in Table 25. 

A second method of enabling the user of a test to find the 
aptitude equivalent of his crude test results is the use of line 
charts or nomographs, An example of this at its best is found 
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in Otis’s Interpretation Chart for the Intermediate Examina- 
tion of his Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability. 
This chart is reproduced in Figure 29. The chart shows 
almost instantly the IQ of any test score for any age. Sup- 
pose a child of 14 years makes a test score of 55 points. 
Starting at the bottom on vertical line 14, you run up 
until you come to the horizontal line of score 55. Cutting 
through this point is a curved line numbered 106. ‘This is 
the child’s IQ. 

A third method by which the user of a test may find the 
aptitude equivalent of crude test results is that of the mul- 
tiple-regression equation and related forecasting formule. 
Since these formule also serve the function of combining the 
discrete scores of test batteries, it will be convenient to treat 
both matters together in a later section of the present chapter. 


COMBINING TEST SCORES BY THE INDIVIDUAL 
PSYCHOGRAPH 


Owing to the complexity of the psychological factors enter- 
ing into most important aptitudes, it is rare for a single test 
unit to sample enough of the factors to secure a satisfactory 
prognosis. As aresult, aptitude testing is practically always 
testing by means of batteries of tests. The number of units 
in a battery may vary from two or three up to a dozen or 
more. Seashore’s phonograph tests of musical aptitude 
contain 5 units. Army Alpha has 8 units. Terman’s 
Group Test of Mental Ability has 10 units. With the arrival 
of test batteries there has come the problem of how to bring 
the results of each of the test units simultaneously to bear 
upon the prediction of the aptitude under investigation. 

Perhaps the most picturesque method of combining the 
scores of a test battery is that of the individual psychograph 
or profile. This is carefully to be distinguished from the job 
psychograph (page 294). The psychographic method has 
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talent. 


Aptitude 


Sense of Pitch . 
Sense of Intensity 
Sense of Time . 
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Precision of Movement 
Simple Reaction . 
Complex Reaction 
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Visual Serial Action . 
Timed Action . 
Rhythmic Action. 
Motor Reliability 
Singing Key 

Singing Interval . 

Voice Control . 

Register of Voice. 
*Quality of Voice 

Tonal Memory 

Visual Motor Learning . 
Auditory Motor Learning . 
*Musical Association 
Intelligence Quotient 
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Talent Chart of Theodora. 


1 The items marked with an asterisk in 


the charts represent mere estimates in 


the absence of norms. 


Fic. 30. Showing a profile supposed to indicate a high order of musical 
(From Seashore’s The Psychology of Musical Talent. 
by permission of Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


Reproduced 
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evolved as a refinement of the clinical type of observation. 
Despite its sophisticated appearance, the psychograph is 
rather primitive in the sense that deductions made from it 
must be essentially qualitative in their nature. Typical 
psychographs of the better sort are shown in Figures 30 


and 31. 
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Fic. 31. Showing a temperament profile supposed to indicate a 
deliberated, accurate, highly controlled temperamental type.” (From 
Downey’s The Will-Temperament and Its Testing. World Book Company.) 
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Before a psychograph can be plotted, the crude scores of the 
various test units must first be converted into comparable 
measures. Such comparable measures in frequent use are 
percentiles, IQ’s, mental ages, o-scores, T-scores, etc. It 
should be observed that for this purpose, as has already been 
pointed out, percentiles suffer from the serious defect that 
they greatly exaggerate deviations near the mean (Fig. 54) 
while minimizing to an even greater extent deviations at the 
extremes of ability. The result of this is that psychographs 
or profiles plotted from percentiles present a distinctly dis- 
torted picture of the test situation. 

The interpretation of a psychograph depends upon the skill 
of the prognosticator, very much as do the diagnosis and prog- 
nosis in clinical medicine. It is really a case of impression- 
istic judgment based upon the simultaneous contemplation 
of a multiplicity of data. The plotting of the data in the 
form of a graph is merely an optical device to permit the per- 
son making the interpretation to apprehend the data at a 
single glance. It appears to have been supposed by some 
that a special combination of high and low points on such 
a graph indicates special aptitude for one kind of activity, 
while a different combination of high and low points indi- 
cates special aptitude for something else, and so on. The 
general picture of the various types is supposed to be sufhi- 
ciently characteristic to be recognizable by their general con- 
tours, much like the profile of an individual’s face. 

It is possible that for certain clinical purposes the psycho- 
logical profile may be a useful aid in diagnosis. It is doubtful, 
however, whether it will ever be of much value in forecasting 
individual aptitudes, despite its superficial plausibility. In 
addition to the fact that the impressionistic judgments 
yielded by the method are necessarily rather general and 
indefinite, the whole method is based on a fundamentally 
false assumption. The implication is that it is possible for a 
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person without mathematical analysis but by some mysteri- 
ous subconscious process (1) to determine the relative weights 
or degrees of importance that should be given to the various 
tests in order that in combination they should yield the most 
accurate prediction possible, and (2) without computation of 
any kind be able accurately to summate the various test 
scores in accordance with these weights. The human mind 
simply is not capable of performing such complex operations 
without arithmetical aids. It may be added that this general 
criticism holds in part concerning a number of the other 
methods presently to be described. 


COMBINING TEST SCORES BY SIMPLE SUMMATION 


A much simpler method of combining test scores is often 
used where the battery is made up of a considerable number of 
small and more or less discrete units which are scored sepa- 
rately. An extreme of this is found in the Binet-Simon Tests 
and certain group tests such as those of Otis and Miller, where 
the items, for the most part, are scored as either right or 
wrong. The method of combination is simply to count up 
the number of items correctly performed. A slight variation 
of the counting process of combining scores is also found in 
test batteries like Army Alpha. Here the separate test units 
are scored largely by the counting process, though in some 
units incorrect responses are subtracted from the correct ones. 
When it comes to combining the results of the various units 
of the battery, however, the totals of the various counting 
processes are simply added up in a column, to find the scores. 

While no attempt is made by this counting method at 
especially weighting the various units making up a scale or 
battery, it may be said that the test scores are accurately 
summated at least, and every test unit contributes something 
to the final score. Not even this can be said for the psycho- 
graphic or profile method. It may also be observed in this 
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connection that in test batteries where the various units are 
highly correlated, as in Army Alpha, the advantage in fore- 
casting efficiency to be obtained from accurate weighting, 
while real, is not nearly so great as in the case of batteries 
where the various tests sample largely discrete types of 
behavior. 


COMBINING TESTS ON BASIS OF ESTIMATED IMPORTANCE 


A third method of combining the scores of battery units is 
to weight them in a rather simple manner according to sup- 
posedly shrewd guesses based on correlations with a more or 
less adequate aptitude criterion. The weights in such cases 
are usually very simple, some of the tests being added in just 
as scored, while others may be multiplied by a single small 
digit such as 2 or 3 or .5. The small numbers usually 
employed in such weightings have the advantage that the 
multiplication usually can be performed mentally in a mo- 
ment by the person scoring the test at the conclusion of the 
scoring process. This matter of simplicity of operation is a 
factor of very great practical importance. 

For the arbitrary method of weighting tests to be reason- 
ably successful, however, much experience and skill on the part 
of the one doing the weighting is required. It is decidedly 
not a thing safely to be indulged in by amateurs. Indeed, it 
is about as likely as not that the forecasting efficiency of a 
battery thus arbitrarily weighted may be even less than at 
first. An arbitrary weighting should never be accepted with- 
out a careful check-up. Fortunately, the amount of loss in 
efficiency possible from a false weighting is not so great where 
the tests of a battery are highly correlated with each other 
as where they are relatively independent. 
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THE MULTIPLE-REGRESSION EQUATION AS A COMBINING 
AND FORECASTING FORMULA 


There is only one really adequate method of utilizing the 
full prognostic potency of a test battery. This method 
involves the use of a forecasting formula which is either a 
multiple-regression equation or is based on one. 

The power of such prediction formule is quite amazing to 
those unacquainted with their use. These formule can, for 
example, convert test scores obtained in minutes and inches 
directly into an aptitude prediction in terms of school grades. 
Consider, for example, the miniature test of aptitude for 
learning the engine lathe, a sketch of which is shown on page 
68. The subject must turn two small cranks simultaneously, 
one with each hand, in such a way as to move a point around 
a series of small brass contacts. The total distance the point 
travels in getting around the circle of contacts is measured 
in inches, and the time consumed is measured in fractions of a 
minute. It is desired to convert these test scores in inches 
and minutes into the most probable mark a subject will re- 
ceive in a certain engineering shop course where the use of the 
lathe is taught. The formula for this particular forecast is: 


In this formula X» is the predicted grade in the shop course, 
X; is the test score in inches, and X2 is the test score in 
minutes. The coefficients of X; and X¢2 are the weights of 
the respective scores, previously determined by scientific 
methods. | 

The making of forecasts by means of the formula is very 
simple. It may be illustrated by a concrete example. A 
young man by the name of Henry Wagner takes this test 
under standard test conditions. His scores are found to be 
8.1 inches and 2.4 minutes. It is desired to forecast from 
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these test results, with as great accuracy as possible, the apti- 
tude of the young man for learning to operate the lathe as 
taught in the shop course. His test scores are simply substi- 
tuted in the formula, each is multiplied by its own weight, 
after which the various numbers are combined. ‘The result 
is the most probable grade that can be estimated from these 
particular test scores: 


Xo = 150.6 — 7.4 X 8.1 — 6.2 K 2.4 
= 150.6 — 59.9 — 14.9 

= 150.6 — 74.8 

75, or most probable grade 


The indication is that Henry Wagner’s mechanical aptitude 
is of a rather low order. Incidentally, minutes and inches 
have been transmuted into school grades. 

The case just considered, while striking, is not typical, 
because instead of a test battery we have a single test which 
happens to yield two scores. We shall therefore examine a 
second aptitude prediction made by means of a forecasting 
formula, but one which is based upon a typical aptitude test 
battery. The battery is composed of five units, all group 
tests of the pencil-and-paper variety. The names of the 
tests, together with the corresponding symbols and a typical 
set of test scores made by a high-school freshman in a suburb 
of Milwaukee, follow: 


Txrst SCORE OF 


Daonoray Suen SymsBou 1n EQuaTIon 


NAME oF TEST 


Best Answer (Terman). . . 14 


Sentence Meaning (Terman) . 10 
Word Meaning (Terman). . 0 
Spelling (Hoke) . .... 58 
Multiplication (Courtis) . . 8 
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This battery was organized by Charles E. Limp for the pur- 
pose of forecasting aptitude to learn typing. The regression 
equation or forecasting formula derived for the battery is: 


Xo = 73.4 — 23. X, — 86 X, —.16 X; + .26 X, + .45 X;, 


where YX» is the forecast of typing aptitude to be made and 
the remaining X’s are as indicated in the above table. The 
forecast is made exactly as in the case of lathe aptitude. The 
test scores are substituted in the formula and each is multi- 
plied by its own weight, after which the resulting terms are 
united. This gives the desired forecast in terms of the most 
probable grade in typing likely to be received by Dorothy 
Smith at the end of the year: 


Xo = 73.4 — 23 K 14— 36 10 — .16 <0 + 26% 58+ 


45 X 8 
= 73.4 — 3.22 — 3.60 — 0 + 15.08 + 3.60 
= 92.08 — 6.82 
= 85.3 


This forecast suggests that Dorothy Smith is gifted somewhat 
above the average in typing aptitude and should make a 
satisfactory typist. 

The great advantage of the multiple-regression equation 
and forecasting formule of that general type is that they tend 
to give the best prediction of the desired aptitude possible to 
extract from the tests of any particular battery. This means 
that for the particular data from which the equation was 
derived any other conceivable system of weighting would 
estimate the criterion less accurately than the formula in 
question.1. And it must be remembered that the tests of a 
battery are always weighted.? Test scores merely added 
together weight themselves according to the respective o’s 


1 This assumes linearity of relation and additive method of combination. 
2 See page 457. 
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which they happen to show. Since accuracy of aptitude esti- 
mate is the prime reason for the existence of the test, this 
consideration is of decisive significance. A matter of such 
great importance surely cannot be left to mere chance. 

There are, however, a number of disadvantages associated 
with the use of the multiple-regression equation in aptitude 
testing. One of these is that the deriving of the equation 
(see Chapter XIV) is a fairly complicated and technical pro- 
cedure. It requires some time and labor of a specially trained 
worker. This is, however, but one more evidence that the 
work of devising aptitude tests is no longer a job for an ama- 
teur. The main thing is that any one can use the formula, 
once it has been derived. 

A second difficulty hitherto associated with the multiple- 
regression equation as described above is that the arithmetic 
involved in combining the various test scores to secure the 
final estimate is somewhat more complicated and time-con- 
suming than the simple addition frequently employed — e.g., 
in Army Alpha. The presence of terms some of which are 
positive and some negative in sign is especially awkward 
in casting up. Fortunately it is possible to eliminate from 
the use of the multiple-regression equation all the multiplica- 
tion, all minus signs, and the manipulation of the constant 
term, by means of a small table which can be prepared in a 
few minutes. A table of this kind, together with an example 
of its use, is shown on page 485. In this connection it must 
be remembered that the multiple-regression equation not 
only combines the test scores scientifically, but that it also 
at the same time makes the forecast. By all other methods 
which yield at all detailed forecasts the test scores, after 
being combined, must also be looked up in a table, nomo- 
graph, or some similar device, before the corresponding apti- 
tude can be determined. By the method described above for 
the use of the multiple-regression equation the table is merely 
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used at an earlier stage of the process. It is thus apparent 
that even in the matter of convenience of use for deriving the 
aptitude prognosis from raw test scores, the multiple-regres- 
sion equation is very nearly the equal of the cruder methods. 
When its greater power of bringing the real potency of the 
tests to bear upon the aptitude is considered, it becomes clear 
that it is by far the best method of making the aptitude prog- 
nosis. For this reason it will be presented in full detail in 


Chapter XIV. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Tuer Basic CONSTITUTION OF APTITUDES AND TESTS 


OnE of the most fascinating problems in the world is that 
concerning the ultimate causes of human success and failure. 
For purposes of convenience, the gross determiners of success 
may be divided into (1) those which are accidental or chance 
factors —i.e., those lying quite outside the individual — 
and (2) those factors lying within the individual himself, of 
whatsoever source. Each of these groups of factors may be 
considered from a variety of points of view. 


CAPACITY US. INDUSTRY AS GROSS DETERMINERS OF 
SUCCESS 


One of the most significant contrasts among the factors 
residing within the individual is that between capacity and 
undustry. Various opinions have been held as to their relative 
importance in contributing to achievement. In some quar- 
ters it is common to emphasize the importance of industry. 
In this vein genius is defined as an unusual capacity for hard 
work. In somewhat more pungent terms it is asserted that 
success is made up of “one-tenth inspiration and nine-tenths 
perspiration.” This one-sided emphasis is not difficult to 
understand quite apart from any truth the statement may 
contain. When a person is striving to achieve something, 
whatever special capacity he may have takes care of itself. 
The capacity requires no thought on the part of the striving 
individual. His attention is absorbed, instead, by the effort 
he is putting forth. When, therefore, a successful person 
is asked the secret of his success, he naturally finds little in 
his memory of the period preceding his success, except the 
effort. This, coupled with a wholly natural modesty, is 
likely to lead him to minimize any special capacity that may 
have existed and to assert stoutly that any one else with an 
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equal amount of effort could have done as well. It is prob- 
able also that inspirational writers and speakers have con- 
tributed much to the propagation of this view. Since the 
natural capacities of those they seek to uplift cannot be ex- 
pected-to yield to their efforts, they quite naturally turn to 
the volitional side and stress the importance of industry, which 
may really be stimulated. 

Somewhat in contrast to the above is the tendency in 
recent years on the part of certain psychologists engaged in 
intelligence testing. The tests during this period have been 
of value chiefly as indicating capacity and of little or no value 
as indicating potential industry or tendency to put forth 
effort. It is therefore quite natural that with certain psy- 
. chologists special stress should have been placed on capacity 
/or natural endowment and sometimes a tendency shown to 
lose sight of the importance of industry in contributing to 
achievement. 

ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 

But probably all would agree that for any high degree of 
success to be attained, both capacity and industry must be 
present in liberal though not necessarily equal amounts. 
The most persistent effort will accomplish nothing of conse- 
quence without at least moderate capacity. No more will the 
greatest natural capacity accomplish anything of importance 
unless accompanied by a certain amount of industry. Strik- 
ing examples illustrating these statements are occasionally 
met with. Take the case of Archie D. This feeble, sham- 
bling, apologetic little fellow, having somehow secured enough 
education to teach a school in a remote rural community, 
conceived an undying ambition to graduate from college and 
enter a learned profession. At length he found his way to a 
small college where feeble capacities were not looked upon too 
severely. Then followed five years of the most persistent 
application imaginable. At the beginning of the sixth year 
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the president of the college was forced to tell him that he 
could never hope to graduate. After that the college saw his 
timid, peering, mouse-like face no more. When last heard 
from he was washing glassware in a chemical laboratory. 

By way of contrast may be cited the case of Frank E. 
This handsome, intelligent young man, slightly tainted by 
heredity, had from boyhood been troubled by a disinclination 
to put forth persistent effort. During high school and college 
he got along fairly well by occasional spurts of effort in aca- 
demic emergencies. During these brief periods he demon- 
strated that he had capacity of exceptionally high order. He 
even passed successfully the examinations for the first year of 
graduate study. After much prodding he finally completed 
the experimental work for his M.A. thesis. But when it 
came to working up the data and completing the thesis itself, 
he stuck fast. He stayed on during the following summer, 
but the thesis was not finished. He returned the next Sep- 
tember to concentrate all his energies on the thesis. At the 
end of the year, during which nothing else was done, the 
thesis was hardly started. He remained through the follow- 
ing summer and returned once more in September. During 
this second year also no other work of any kind was 
attempted. He was encouraged, prodded, and threatened in 
turn. Finally, after two full years of sincere daily resolution 
to work at the thesis, yet rarely doing so, he was induced to 
show what he had accomplished. He exhibited a series of 
computations which could easily have been performed in a 
week of ordinary application. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF CAPACITY AND INDUSTRY AS 
GROSS DETERMINERS OF SUCCESS 


The spectacle of such extreme asymmetries of development 
is indeed painful. Fortunately, in the degree represented by 
the above examples, they are comparatively rare. And while 
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they illustrate very well the need of both capacity and in- 
dustry for success, they give us no light on the relative impor- 
tance of the two factors when combined in amounts within 
the ordinary range. There is, however, a certain amount of 
scientific evidence bearing on this question, although, like so 
~ much of such evidence, it comes from the rather narrow field 
of scholastic achievement. T. L. Kelley (44) had teachers 
rate first-year high-school students on (1) intelligence, 
(2) industry, and (3) interest in their work. He then sought 
to determine the relative part contributed by intelligence 
(capacity) and industry in determining scholastic success as 
measured by the average mark at the end of the year. He 
finally concluded, after considerable statistical analysis, that 
intelligence and industry contribute to scholastic success 
about in the proportion of 60 to 40 respectively. 

A second investigation bearing on the same point was car- 
ried out by Mark A. May (57), at Syracuse University. He 
gave the freshman class a very elaborate series of the best 
available group tests of scholastic intelligence or mental alert- 
ness. The scores from these tests were taken as a measure of 
scholastic capacity. In addition he had them each fill out a 
questionnaire stating how much time was spent per week on 
each of various activities. Among these was the amount of 
time spent in study. ‘The answer to this latter question was 
the real point of the questionnaire and was taken as the best 
procurable measure of scholastic industry. A figure derived 
from all their university grades was taken as a measure of 
academic success. With these data it was possible to secure 
some indication as to the relative importance of capacity and 
industry in determining the academic success of university 
students. Computations from May’s published results 
indicate that capacity and industry should receive weights 
in the proportion of 58 to 42 when estimating academic suc- 
cess. These results accordingly support in an interesting 
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manner the findings of Kelley published some ten years 
previously. The obviously imperfect methods necessarily 
employed by both investigations in measuring the variables, 
as well as some uncertainty as to the exact significance of the 
weights! found, make us cautious in drawing conclusions. 
Still, their general harmony with ordinary observation as 
well as with each other indicates that they probably are not 
far from the truth, at least with respect to scholastic success. 
It would not be surprising, however, if future investigation 
should reveal many vocations or lines of activity in which the 
preponderance swings decidedly in the direction of industry 
at the expense of intelligence or capacity. 


ARE THE ABLE OR THE POORLY ENDOWED THE MORE 
INDUSTRIOUS ? 


The question as to whether a person of superior capacity is 
likely to display more or. less than average industry is of 
considerable importance. In Kelley’s study mentioned 
above the two were found positively correlated to the extent 
of .61. This means that upon the whole children estimated 
by their teachers as of superior intelligence were rather gener- 
ally estimated to possess superior industry. May reports, 
on the other hand, a negative correlation (—.35) between 
intelligence-test score and number of hours spent in study 
per week. This tendency has frequently been observed by 
others. May’s negative correlation means that on the whole 
the more intelligent university students studied less than the 
more poorly endowed, though there are many exceptions. 
The two investigations thus appear superficially to be in 
conflict. The high positive correlation of Kelley may be 
accounted for in part at least by assuming that his teachers 
were not able to distinguish clearly between capacity and 
industry, since both obviously combine to produce the same 
school behavior. May’s results, on the other hand, are free 

1 See note, page 278. 
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from the difficulty just mentioned and doubtless represent 
the facts of his situation rather accurately. Indeed, it is 
well known that poorly endowed students are likely to study 
more than well-endowed ones. This naturally results from 
the pressure put upon the poorly endowed to maintain the 
minimum standard of performance. But since there is little 
in most life situations that resembles a “passing mark,” the | 
negative correlation found by May loses much of its gen- 
erality. The most general statement that can be made in the 
light of the available evidence is that the well-endowed are 
‘probably a little more likely to be industrious than the poorly 
endowed, but not much. 

Intimately connected with industry and success is the 
interest in or the liking for a given activity. Indeed, liking 
for a given kind of activity undoubtedly determines in large 
part the amount of industry and success displayed in it. It 
is notorious that people find time to do the things they like 
to do and discover an astonishing variety of excellent reasons 
for not doing the things which they dislike. In harmony with 
the results of general observation, Kelley found, in the 
_ investigation previously referred to, that the interest of high- 
school students in their work as judged by teachers was corre- 
lated to the extent of -+.68 with industry or conscientiousness. 
This indicates a very considerable similarity, as such relations 
go, though by no means a complete identity. When the 
two factors were definitely compared as to their importance 
in determining (estimating) average scholastic success, Kelley 
found that the interest factor was only about half as impor- 
tant as industry. 


CORRELATION OF THE INTERESTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
WITH HIS ABILITIES 


Kelley was concerned with general interest and average 
success. In contrast with this, Thorndike (89) attempted to 
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determine how far the degree of a person’s special interest in 
each of a variety of school subjects was associated with a cor- 
responding degree of academic success in the same subject. 
He had 100 third-year college students rank themselves as to 
their interest in mathematics, history, literature, science, 
music, drawing, and handwork such as carpentry, sewing, 
etc. The ranking was done not only for the college period, 
but also (separately) for the high-school period and for the 
later elementary grades, as these were remembered. At a 
later date he had them rank their abilities as estimated on the 
same seven subjects for each of the same three periods. Some 
years later the experiment was repeated in detail with 344 
students, with almost identical results (87). He found that 
in general the order of a person’s interests for any given 
period correlated +.89 with the order of the same person’s 
estimates of his abilities for the corresponding period. But 
when the order of interests in the elementary school was com- 
pared with the order of estimated abilities in the college, some 
eight or nine years later, the correlation fell to +.66. 
Thorndike, while recognizing certain weaknesses in his data, 
believed that they showed the importance of early interests as 
symptomatic of later success. 

In order to test the validity of Thorndike’s assumptions, 
Bridges and Dollinger (7) repeated the above experiment, 
but with an additional feature. They found interests corre- 
lating with estimated abilities to the extent of +.57, which 
is high but somewhat lower than found by Thorndike. At 
the end of the semester, however, they correlated the inter- 
ests with the grades actually received by the students. The 
correlation obtained was only +.25. It is interesting also 
to note that the estimated abilities correlated only +.28 
with their actual abilities as shown by the grades received, 
thus showing a markedly feeble capacity of the subjects 
accurately to rate their own powers. This investigation 
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seems to indicate that the relation between interest and 
achievement, while positive and real, is distinctly less than 
Thorndike supposed it to be. 

Along the same line of inquiry, Franklin (20) attempted 
to discover whether interest, as indicated by the choice of 
vocation, is associated with any special capacity in the type 
of activity chosen. He tested 635 7—B pupils in a junior high 
school with two standard group intelligence tests. Of these 
children 135 had expressed a choice for a clerical career. 
Computation from Franklin’s published results shows that 
the 135 clerical students gave an average intelligence quo- 
tient of 99.3, whereas the remaining 500 of the original 635 
gave an average intelligence quotient of 106.5. The clerical 
students, accordingly, rate distinctly below the remainder 
of the group in the mentality measured by these tests. Next 
Franklin gave to the same students the Columbia Institute 
of Educational Research clerical test, which is designed to 
give a special prognosis of clerical aptitude. In this test the 
500-group averaged 34.8 points, whereas the 135 clerical 
reversed the score they received on the intelligence test, mak- 
ing the very high average of 47.5. Franklin accordingly con- 
cludes that interest is undoubtedly a potent factor in aptitude 
for success. 


IMPORTANCE OF FORTUITOUS CIRCUMSTANCES AS GROSS 
DETERMINERS OF SUCCESS 


Turning now to the accidental or chance factors, we shall 
consider the réle of those causes lying quite outside the indi- 
vidual himself. There is no question but that chance factors, 
such as special opportunities on the one hand and special ill 
fortune on the other, play a genuine part in determining the 
degree of individual success or failure. It is also evident even 
to ordinary observation that the importance of fortuitous 
circumstances varies greatly in the lives of different individ- 
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uals as well as in different types of activity. Unfortunately, 
owing to the absence of precise evidence on the point, we can 
at present only conjecture the quantitative importance of 
these factors. But since a well-considered guess may have 
some value even if it serves no other purpose than to raise 
the question in a specific manner, one will be ventured for 
what it is worth. The writer’s estimate is that, upon the 
whole, purely chance factors contribute to the aggregate of 
the determiners of individual success somewhere between ten 
and twenty per cent. 

Owing to the inherently unpredictable nature of chance 
occurrences, it may seem at first sight that the behavior 
resulting from this, the fortuitous component of the deter- 
miners of success, might be forever hidden from the psycholo- 
gist who would forecast individual achievement. This is 
true only in part. Fortunately a portion of the chance hap- 
penings in question antedate by months and years both the 
prognosis and the activity whose success or failure is being 
predicted. ‘These antecedent, chance determiners of individ- 
ual success are thus likely to be known and may therefore 
be taken into consideration. This may be done in two fairly 
distinct ways. 

In the first case the fortuitous circumstance may be known 
to the psychologist by verbal report of the subject or other- 
wise and may be utilized directly in making the prognosis. 
An obvious example of this is the case of a subject who has 
lost sight or hearing through an accident, which fact alone 
would reduce to the vanishing point the possibility of success 
in certain forms of activity. A very different example is 
offered by the subject who has been badly spoiled as a child, 
though the prognostic significance of such a circumstance for 
any given kind of success might be difficult to estimate. 
Other chance factors which might be mentioned are the pos- 
session of wealth through inheritance, influential relatives, 
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the type of educational institutions attended, etc. As a 
final example may be mentioned the fact, recently discovered, 
that married men with one or two children are likely to sell 
more life insurance than unmarried men or married men 
whose wives are employed. 

In the second case the fortuitous circumstance, while not 
known to the psychologist directly, may influence in a sig- 
nificant manner the subject’s behavior in an interview or in 
his responses to various psychological tests, and in this way 
aid in the prognosis. One of the most obvious examples of 
this is the well-known manner in which the nature of previous 
educational opportunities influences the performance of 
subjects on ordinary intelligence tests. Also, most individ- 
uals retain powerful emotional tendencies, prejudices, prefer- 
ences, etc., which have been produced by chance experiences. 
No doubt in time tests will be devised which will reveal more 
or less completely such tendencies, even though the circum- 
stances giving rise to them may have been quite forgotten 
by the subject. 

In conclusion, we may summarize the foregoing evidence 
as to the relative importance for success of the determining 
factors considered above. Assuming each to be disentangled 
from the complex overlappings of the others, their respective 
contributions are judged to be approximately as follows: 


Capacity or ability ....5..':. 50% 
Industry or willingness..... 35% 
Chance or accident........ 15% 


The above quantitative estimate is made with full apprecia- 
tion of the probability that as scientific evidence accumulates 
in this field, the percentages will require revision, possibly to 
a very considerable degree. 
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PROBLEM OF GENERALIZATION US. SPECIALIZATION OF TRAITS 


In considering the gross determiners of success, ability and 
industry have been treated as unanalyzed and undifferentiated 
wholes. In this way we have obtained a preliminary survey 
of the human factors involved in aptitudes. But before any 
very satisfactory advance into the essential psychology of 
special aptitudes can be made, we must seek to understand 
more fully the inner structure and organization of the be- 
havior upon which aptitudes are based. 

One great question to be considered in this connection is the 
extent, if any, to which various traits are generalized. Isa 
man equally industrious in all things, or does he have different 
amounts of industry for different kinds of activity? Is he 
equally industrious or lazy in looking after business matters, 
playing bridge, cleaning out the furnace, helping his wife 
purchase millinery, fishing for brook trout, soliciting funds 
for charity, and soon? Are people honest in general, or are 
they scrupulous in some things while being just ordinarily 
honest in others? Are people generally aggressive, or are 
some people mainly aggressive with respect to persons, others 
mainly aggressive toward things, and still others mainly 
aggressive toward theoretical problems or ideas? Does the 
individual show an equal amount of neatness, generosity, 
courtesy, patience, speed of decision, or courage in all situa- 
tions? Does he discriminate the meanings of words with the 
same precision as he discriminates the pitch of tones or the 
merits of business proposals? Is his power of analysis the 
same for spatial patterns, logical fallacies, human motives, 
and problems in machine design? ‘These and hundreds of 
similar problems which might be mentioned are not mere 
matters of academic interest. On the contrary they are 
fraught with the greatest significance in connection with the 
methods, possibilities, and future of aptitude prognosis. 
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The final answer to many, if not all, of the questions raised 
above must await further investigation. Many of them have 
received little and some practically no attention from scien- 
tific psychologists. This is particularly true of moral and 
character traits because of the difficulty of carrying out ob- 
jective experiments on them. Accordingly, in those fields 
where experimental evidence is largely lacking we must for 
the present judge the situation as best we can on the basis 
of observation. The verdict by this method would seem to 
be that moral and character traits are neither wholly special- 
ized nor wholly generalized. There appears to be a certain 
tendency to generalization, but in most cases it is probably 
not very strong. ‘The chances are that in personal industry, 
for example, the various potentialities of this trait possessed 
by any given individual in a hundred of his possible activities, 
chosen at random, will show an appreciable tendency to 
cluster in some one part of the possible range, but that despite 
this tendency the scattering will be very wide (Fig. 10). 


SPEARMAN’S THEORY OF GENERAL AND. SPECIFIC FACTORS 
AS APTITUDE DETERMINERS 


Fortunately, in the extremely important field of “‘intelli- 
gence” a great deal of careful work has been done. The 
problem was first attacked by C. Spearman (79), an English 
psychologist, who published in 1904 an epoch-making article 
on the subject. He showed what has now become common- 
place, that all kinds of intelligence tests tend to be positively 
correlated with each other. In fact, genuine negative corre- 
_ lations in this field are almost unknown. In addition he 
called attention to the fact that if all the possible correlations 
among a set of intelligence tests be calculated and then cer- 
tain of these coefficients be picked out and arranged in a 
series of decreasing size, all the other coefficients when ar- 
ranged by lists in the same order as the first, tend also to fall 
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TABLE 27 


SHOWING THE Famous HierarcuicaL OrpDER! or SPEARMAN INTO WHICH 
CoRRELATION CorEFFICIENTS May Orten Be Arrancep (Adapted 
from Spearman) 


Note that as one moves down any column or to the right on any row the 
coefficients grow smaller with considerable regularity. 


MatruHe- | Discrim- 


Cuassics | Frenco | ENGuIsH sruarca’ | Tae 


Classics. . . +.83 : +.70 +.66 


French . . . ‘ +.67 +.65 
English. . . é +.67 +.64 +.54 
Mathematics . +.67 : +.45 
Discrimination +.65 : +.45 

Music ... +.57 ; +.51 +.40 


into series of decreasing size. It is perfectly obvious that 
some causal factor must be at work here, since chance alone 
would not produce such a situation. Interpreting these 
results by means of certain ingenious and subsequently fruit- 
ful mathematical formule, Spearman concluded that intelli- —~ 
gence is generalized to a rather high degree. He believed 
that the positive and fairly high correlation found among aJl 
intelligence tests was due to the presence of a single common 
factor which he was inclined to call “general intelligence.” 
According to Spearman’s original view, a person’s success 
in any given activity was determined by two factors or sets of 
determiners. There was in the first place the general or “g” 
factor which was supposed to be present in all intellectual 
activities. This is indicated by factor I of Table 28. In 
addition there was supposed to be a group of special or specific 
factors (s), which, jointly with the general factor, determined 


vd 


1 It should be stated that the hierarchical order as evidence of the two- 
factor theory was only a makeshift. More recently a far more precise 
method known as “tetrad differences’’ has been devised by Dr. Holzinger 
and used extensively by Spearman. There is, however, no essential differ- 
ence in the basic logic of the two criteria. 
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TABLE 28 


SHOWING THE ORGANIZATION OF APTITUDES ACCORDING TO AN EXTREME 
“ 'Two-Factor THEORY” 


Factor I is a general factor, since it is a component in all aptitudes, 
whereas the others are specific factors, since each appears in only a single 
aptitude. The amount of aptitude “‘ A” possessed by a given person is de- 
aed by the amount of general factor I together with specific factors 
III and V. 


Factors oR DETERMINERS 


I | If |TIL| IV] V | VI} VIL}VIIt| LX | X | XT | XII) XII) XIV|Xv |Xvi 


the degree of success in the activity. These specific factors 
were at first regarded as very special indeed in that they 
would never be found at all except in some other activity 
almost identical in nature. They were thus supposed to be 


all but unique. They are represented by determiners II to 
XVI of Table 28. 


APTITUDES AS DETERMINED BY SPECIFIC FACTORS 


Spearman’s work at once gave rise to attempts to test his 
theories by further experimentation. Some experimenters 
reported results apparently confirming Spearman’s conten- 
tions, others results which were regarded as indicating that 
no such thing as a generalized intelligence exists. Among the 
latter, E. L. Thorndike was much more impressed by the 
elements of uniqueness found in the various tests than by 
the indications of a general factor. The extreme form of 
this contrasted theory is illustrated by Table 29. Spearman, 
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TABLE 29 


SHOWING THE ORGANIZATION OF APTITUDES ACCORDING TO THE EXTREME 
Sprciric Factory THEORY 


The determiners are all specific, none appearing in more than a single 
aptitude. 


Facrors oR DETERMINERS 


II | IIT} IV | V | VI | VI; VIIT| TX | X | XT |XIT| XIII) XIV|Xv |Xvi 


however, insisted that the results of all experiments alike 
were completely in harmony with his theory of two factors, 
provided they were first treated according to his special 
mathematical methods. 


APTITUDES AS DETERMINED BY A COMBINATION OF GROUP 
AND SPECIFIC FACTORS 


At this juncture Godfrey Thomson appeared on the scene 
(9) with a destructive criticism of Spearman’s mathematical 
methods of treating his empirical data so as to bring them 
into apparent harmony with his theory. ‘Thomson was able 
to show by means of certain ingenious dice-throwing experi- 
ments that hierarchies of correlation coefficients similar to 
those taken by Spearman as evidence for a general factor 
can be produced when a general or common factor is known 
not to be physically present.!_ In these dice-throwing experi- 

1 The common or general factor was absent in the sense that it is absent in 


Table 30; 1i.e., certain factors were common to several of the variables, but 
no factor was a physical component of all as may be seen by inspection. 
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ments Thomson had, instead of a general factor, a number of 
group factors of various degrees of generality together with 
numerous specific factors (9, pages 175 ff.), the latter in 
accordance with the Spearman view. A group factor is 
understood as one which is a component of a larger or smaller 
number of aptitudes but not of all. A group factor is accord- 
ingly less general than the Spearman general factor but more 
general than a specific factor. Thus in Table 30 there appear 
numerous group factors such as I, II, and IV. Specific 
factors such as III and VII appear just as in the Spearman 
theory. Thomson admitted that a general factor might exist, 
but he held that its existence had not been proved. His 
main point was that group factors of various degrees of gen- 
erality do exist. 

Thomson’s dice-throwing experiments were followed by an 
important mathematical paper by Garnett (22). In this it 
was shown that the correlation hierarchies secured by Thom- 
son through the action of numerous group factors (such as 
shown in Table 30) could be expressed equally well as having 


TABLE 30 


ILLUSTRATING THE ORGANIZATION OF APTITUDES ACCORDING TO THE THOM- 
son THEORY OF GROUP AND SPECIFIC Factors 


Factor I is a group factor, since it is a component of several aptitudes, 
while III is a specific factor, since it appears in only one aptitude. 


Factors oR DETERMINERS 


II |IIL| IV | V | VI|VIL|VIIT| IX | X | XT |XIT)XIT|XIV|Xv [Xvi 
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resulted from a general and a specific factor. But the 
physical fact is that in Thomson’s dice-throwing experiments 
the factors were not so divided. “Nevertheless the tetrad 
equation was almost perfectly satisfied.”” This is frankly 
admitted by Spearman (80). Garnett’s paper thus amounts 
to a general mathematical proof that all of Spearman’s 
criteria adduced as evidence of the two-factor theory are 
satisfied by numerous overlapping group factors. This is, 
of course, exactly Thomson’s contention.! 

It must be emphasized that Spearman recognizes, in addi- 
tion to the general intellectual factor g, several other general 
or wide-range group factors of a non-intellectual nature. 
One of these is called c and is thought of as quickness, origi- 
nality, or cleverness. A third general factor which is re- 
garded as having been experimentally isolated is the tendency 
to oscillate or fluctuate in the general level of behavior 
efficiency. A fourth general factor, called w, is thought of 
as the persistence of motives resulting from volition or will. 
Lastly, there is a broad group factor which is supposed to 
appear in mechanical ability and is regarded by Spearman 
as related to the “instinct to play with mechanical toys.” 

1 Just as the present work was going to press the author had the privilege, 
through the courtesy of Dr. K. J. Holzinger, of reading in manuscript an 
important paper by Stuart C. Dodd. Dr. Dodd shows mathematically that 
a strict group-factor theory, substantially like that put forward in the follow- 
ing pages, is rigorously consistent with the known facts of test and aptitude 
behavior. It may be added that, like the present writer, Dodd also abandons 
the specific factors. He finds that both Thomson and Spearman have been 
essentially right in their contentions, but each in a different sense. The 
present indication seems to be that a strict group-factor theory fits the actual 
physical determiners of aptitude and test abilities. These are probably what 
most psychologists think of as factors or determiners. But Spearman’s 
central factor also appears to exist, possibly as a kind of mathematical expres- 
sion of the totality of all the group factors. A central factor in the sense of 


Table 28 is clearly no longer held by the Spearman school, if indeed it ever 
has been. Thus a final agreement seems gradually approaching. | 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE VARIOUS THEORIES OF APTITUDE 
DETERMINATION 


We may now pause to note the implications of the various 
theories of the nature of aptitude determination (assuming 
each in turn to be true) upon the possibilities of aptitude test- 
ing. It will be convenient to begin with the extreme theory 
which recognizes only specific factors. Pressed to its logical 
limit, this specific-factor theory would hold that the factors 
determining success in all activities — both aptitude behavior 
and test behavior — can be found in no other activity what- 
ever; i.e., that they must be absolutely unique. Thus a test 
activity could never contain any of the determiners found in 
an aptitude activity. There could therefore never be a corre- 
lation between the two. It is clear that such a situation 
would preclude any aptitude testing in the ordinary meaning 
of the term. ‘There would remain, however, the possibility 
of utilizing a sample of the entire aptitude activity itself as a 
means of determining aptitudes. This would involve a kind 
of trial apprenticeship system. It is interesting to note that 
such a system has received a certain amount of favorable 
consideration. 

We pass next to the aptitude implications of the theory of 
combined general and specific factors, assuming it, in turn, to 
be pressed to its logical limit. Because of the presence of the 
general factor in all activities (both in aptitude behavior and 
test behavior), tests would always correlate with aptitudes. 
Indeed, it would be impossible to find tests which would not 
correlate with every aptitude. Because of this it should be 
relatively an easy matter to secure tests which would give a 
fair indication of the general level of a person’s ability as 
dependent on this general factor. Such a test should be use- 
ful in employment work, where the main interest is usually 
in discovering whether one person is more promising than 
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another for a given job. The more important the general 
factor as a component determiner of success in a given voca- 
tion, the more valuable such a test would be. Conversely, 
the larger the number of specific factors involved in an apti- 
tude, the less valuable such a test would be. This would be 
true for the same reasons that explain why a strict specific- 
factor theory would preclude all testing in the ordinary sense. 

It is interesting to note that since, according to this theory, 
each person has a certain quantum of this general factor, he 
will be equally effective in all aptitudes in so far as they de- 
pend upon this factor. It follows that any differences which 
a person may show in the efficiency of his various aptitudes 
must be due to specific factors. But inasmuch as the very 
specificity of such factors must preclude their being reached 
by tests, the two-factor theory would preclude the possibility 
of forecasting by means of ordinary tests whether a person 
would be more effective in one aptitude than another. It would 
be impossible to differentiate the aptitudes within an individ- 
ual. On this theory, a vocational guidance based on psycho- 
logical testing would be impossible. There would of course 
remain, just as in the case of the strict specific-factor theory, 
the possibility of determining the differences among the 
aptitudes of an individual by means of try-outs in the activ- 
ities or vocations in question, either actually or by means of 
elaborate miniature tests. 

Turning now to the Thomson theory of group and specific 
factors, we find it clearly offers greater possibilities in the 
.way of aptitude testing than does either of the two theories 
already considered. This is due to the assumed presence of 
group factors, but is in spite of the specific factors. The 
implications of group factors for aptitude testing will be taken 
up in connection with the following theory of aptitude deter- 
miners upon which the present work is based. 
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A STRICT GROUP-FACTOR THEORY OF APTITUDE 
DETERMINATION 


The writer’s view of the constitution of aptitudes and tests 
may best be characterized as a strict group-factor theory. It 
agrees with Thomson in not assuming any universal factor 
or determiner running through all possible human activities. 
It differs, on the other hand, not only from Spearman and 
Thorndike, but from Thomson as well, in rejecting specific 
or unique factors. As to the universal factor, it may be re- 
garded as doubtful whether Spearman himself has ever 
believed his general factor to be a constituent of every possi- 
ble aptitude or ability. He seems rather to limit it to those 
activities which are “‘intellectual.”” For example, he remarks 
that “all branches of intellectual activity have in common one 
fundamental function.” (Italics ours.) It is quite obvious, 
of course, that if there were numerous non-intellectual activ- 
ities which did not involve this general intellectual factor, the 
latter would actually be nothing more than a wide-range 
group factor so far as a really comprehensive theory of apti- 
tudes is concerned. In regard to the specific factors it may 
be said that if we assume even a single unique factor or 
determiner to be involved in each of the multitudinous activ- 
ities that a human being is capable of performing, it would 
imply a prodigality of special organic mechanisms quite out 
of harmony with what we know of biological economy. 
Moreover, once group factors have been postulated, there 
seems no particular reason for assuming the existence of 
specific factors. 

The implication of a strict group-factor theory for aptitude 
psychology may now be considered. Group factors, exactly 

1Tn a private communication to the writer Thomson states that he is at 
present (1927) inclined to postulate group factors without either general or 
specific factors, but he seems to have published no definite statement of this 


position. In what is probably the most adequate account of his view (9) 
the example which he gives includes 13 general and 57 specific factors. 
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as a universal or general factor, permit of the possibility of 
finding tests which may correlate with aptitudes. But group 
factors possess the added theoretical advantage of the pos- 
sibility that a test may correlate with one aptitude while not 
correlating at all with another. This is of great importance. 
Thus, group factors make it possible that independent tests 
a and b (Table 31) may correlate respectively with aptitudes 
A and B and yet at the same time neither test correlate with 
the other aptitude. This situation would result if test a were 
dependent upon some of the same group factors as aptitude 
A but not upon any found in aptitude B, while test b were 
dependent upon some of the same group factors as aptitude 
B but not upon any found in aptitude A; and lastly if test a 
contained none of the factors found in test 6. Such a situa- 
tion is shown in Table 31. Under such conditions, or under 
conditions approaching these, it clearly would be possible to 
tell within limits whether a given subject would have greater 
ability in aptitude A or aptitude B merely from knowing the 
scoresin tests aand 6. In other words, the existence of group 


TABLE 31 


IntLustRaTING How Group Factors MaKe PossIBLE THE DIFFERENTIATION 
or ApTITuDES BY Means or Trsts 


An inspection of the determiners constituting the four activities shows 
that with a given individual the score of test a might be high and that 
of test b might be low, since the two are not correlated. But because of the 
high correlation between each test and its aptitude, such test scores would 
indicate strongly that A would be high and B would be low. Thus the two 
aptitudes would be differentiated by means of the tests. 


Factors oR DETERMINERS 
ActTIvITYy 


Aptitude A 


Test a 
Aptitude B 
Test b 
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factors would permit the possibility of differentiating the po- 
tential aptitudes of an individual by means of tests. This, as 
we have already seen, a strict two-factor theory does not do. 

It follows from the foregoing that a decisive indication of 
the existence of group factors would be furnished if it could 
be demonstrated that differences between the amounts of 
certain aptitudes possessed by an individual could be deter- 
mined on the basis of ordinary test scores. This we have 
already seen (pages 42 ff.) appears to have been accomplished, 
though the matter needs a more rigorous investigation. It 
is doubly significant that this differentiation took place within 
the relatively restricted field of ordinary academic aptitudes. 
It should be much easier to accomplish where the aptitudes 
to be differentiated were more distinct. 


THE THEORY OF APTITUDE OR BEHAVIOR LEVELS 


Assuming the existence of complex group factors as deter- 
mining particular aptitudes, we at once meet the question as 
to whether these group factors so combine as to produce 
certain distinct groups or levels of aptitudes. The aptitudes 
within a level would, it is assumed, correlate highly with 
other aptitudes in the same level but relatively low with 
aptitudes in other levels. Thorndike (88) has put forward 
such a theory, which assumes three kinds of intelligence: me- 
chanical, social, and abstract. More recently Toops (94) 
has suggested the addition of a fourth, which he calls “cleri- 
cal intelligence.” Thorndike states his view of the relations 
existing among aptitudes as follows: 


A perfect description and measurement of intelligence would 
involve testing the man’s ability to think in all possible lines. 
For ordinary practical purposes, however, it suffices to ex- 
amine for three “intelligences”? which we may call mechanical 
intelligence, social intelligence, and abstract intelligence. By 
mechanical intelligence is meant the ability to learn to understand 
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and manage things and mechanisms such as a knife, gun, mowing 
machine, automobile, boat, lathe, piece of land, river, or storm. 
By social intelligence is meant the ability to understand and man- 
age men and women, boys and girls, to act wisely in human rela- 
tions. By abstract intelligence is meant the ability to understand 
and manage ideas and symbols such as words, numbers, chemical 
or physical formule, legal decisions, scientific principles, and the 
like. . 

Within any of these intelligences a man displays relatively great 
consistency. The man who learns carpentering quickly and well 
could commonly do nearly as well as a mason, sailor, plumber, 
millwright, or auto-repair man. ‘The man who succeeds as a poli- 
tician would commonly have done well as a salesman, hotel clerk, 
confidence man, or, if provided with certain accessory traits, as a 
parish priest or school principal. The boy who cannot learn alge- 
bra, history, and science will probably be unable to learn law, engi- 
neering, philosophy, and theology. Between one and another of 
these three is relatively great disparity. The best mechanic in a 
factory may fail as a foreman from lack of social intelligence. The 
whole world may revere the abstract intelligence of a philosopher 
whose mechanical intelligence it would not employ at $3.00 per 
day.! 

The above statement of Thorndike’s was unaccompanied 
by evidence and was probably intended merely as a shrewd 
conjecture or hypothesis. Recently, Freyd (21) has reported 
experimental results bearing on two of the supposed intelli- 
gences of Thorndike — the social and the mechanical. He 
made a rather intensive study of 30 men enrolled in a course 
for life-insurance salesmen. These were taken as a typical 
group who might be expected to possess more than average 
social intelligence. By way of contrast he carried out a sim- 
ilar study on 30 senior men enrolled in a technical, rather 
mechanical, course designed to fit men to be executives in 
industry. In addition, several other groups were examined 
for purposes of corroboration. Various psychological tests 
were given, together with a series of five rather elaborate 


1 Reproduced by permission of Harper’s Magazine. 
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questionnaires. In many respects the two groups were found 
not to differ materially. There was, for example, no material 
difference between the two groups on a modified form of the 
Army Alpha intelligence test. But a number of character- 
istic differences were found in other directions. It was found 
that, on the whole, the sales group was able to disguise hand- 
writing more readily than the industrial group. The sales- 
men were somewhat less positive of their correctness in a 
memory test, they were less self-conscious and less able to 
inhibit a tendency to write fast on a slow-writing test. Ona 
written form of the Kent-Rosanoff Association Test it was 
found that the sales group had a distinctly greater tendency 
to commonality or conventionality of response. When asked 
to indicate their likings for a variety of vocations, the sales 
group with considerable uniformity showed a preference for 
those vocations in which they would be concerned mainly 
with people, such as acting, preaching, and especially sales- 
manship. The industrial group with equal consistency pre- 
ferred dealings with inanimate materials. They were more 
attracted by the vocation of astronomer, locomotive engineer; 
tool maker, watchmaker, etc. Some curious differences 
showed up in various miscellaneous directions. The sales 
group tended to like fat men, the industrial group to dislike 
them. The sales group preferred the satirical periodical 
Iafe, while the industrial group preferred the serious, liberal 
New Republic. Rather reliable character ratings by the men 
themselves, and parallel ratings by other persons given as 
references, indicated that the salesmen tended to be more ex- 
citable, more self-confident, and more open-hearted, and that 
they made friends more readily. There were also tendencies, 
though somewhat less pronounced, for the salesman to be 
more wide-awake, more good-natured, more adaptable, more 
talkative, more neat, and less self-conscious than the indus- 
trial group. The sales group appeared to be distinctly more 
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credulous regarding popular pseudo-science, such as astrology 
and phrenology, and to accept uncritically popular opinion 
or slogans such as “All men are created equal”’ or “ Unstinted 
service is always rewarded.” The sales group wrote more 
social letters, learned to dance at an earlier age, and included | 
a much higher percentage of smokers. 

Taken as a whole, Freyd’s results present a picture quite 
in harmony with general belief and expectation. They show 
pretty clearly that persons with certain traits tend to choose 
the one occupation and that persons with opposite traits 
tend to choose the other. So far as these traits go, the two 
groups are opposite or extreme. But since choice is not 
necessarily a guarantee of success in the vocation chosen, the 
exact significance of the various differentiating items as to 
vocational aptitude or success is not clear. In general, 
Thorndike’s position regarding the three intelligences has not 
found much support. ‘There is little evidence for types here 
except as extremes of distributions. Probably most persons 
would fall about midway between the extremes represented 
by the above two groups of subjects. 


INTELLECTUAL AND MOTOR ABILITIES CONCEIVED AS LEVELS 


Meanwhile there are other possibilities. As experimental 
results have accumulated there has gradually emerged a fairly 
marked distinction between intellectual abilities and intelli- 
gence tests on the one hand and motor abilities and motor 
tests on the other. This distinction is so marked that it 
suggests the two abilities as possible levels in Thorndike’s 
sense. For these two classes of abilities to conform to Thorn- 
dike’s criteria of separate intelligences, three conditions 
should be found; (1) There should be a high correlation 
among various tests of intelligence, (2) there should be little 
or no correlation between intelligence tests and motor tests, 
(3) there should be a high correlation among various motor 
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tests. The results from a rather large amount of careful 
experimentation show that two of the three conditions are 
approximately fulfilled. The third condition, however, 
pretty definitely is not. 

1. It has long been known that intelligence tests show a 
marked tendency to correlate highly with one another. As 
a rather extreme example of this may be cited the correlations 
among the eight tests comprising Army Alpha. These 
results conform to the first condition. 


TABLE 32 


SHOWING THE CORRELATIONS AMONG THE Various TESTS IN THE ARMY 
AupHa INTELLIGENCE Trst Batrery. TuEese Corrricients ARE 
Basep ON THE TEstT SCORES FROM ABOUT A THOUSAND RECRUITS. 
(Memoirs National Academy of Sciences, 1921, Vol. XV) 


Z 
2 


DESCRIPTION OF TEST 


Directions 

Arithmetic 

Practical Judgment 
Synonym-Antonym 
Disarranged Sentences 
Number Series . 
Analogies . 
Information . 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
Z3 
8 


2. The various forms of intellectual behavior show an 
equally marked tendency to correlate low with characteristic 
motor behavior. As illustration of this tendency may be 
cited the data of Table 33, which have been compiled from a 
variety of sources. Thus condition (2) is satisfied. 

3. Motor tests, as a general thing, do not correlate highly 
with each other. This is contrary to condition (3) laid down 
above as demanded by a theory of levels. The fact seems 
first to have been noted by Perrin. He gave three complex 
motor tests and fourteen simple motor tests to 51 students at 
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TABLE 33 


d 
SHOWING THE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Various Forms OF INTELLECTUAL 
AND Motor Activity 


eigen Motor Activity CorrELATION| AUTHOR 


Army Alpha Bogardus apparatus +.03 Perrin 
z Card sorting +.02 i, 
a me Coérdinate tracing +.10 
University marks | Bogardus apparatus —.17 
* oe Card sorting +.01 
% Coordinate tracing +.21 
Intelligence test | Test of physical efficiency 
(jumping) +.11 Engelhardt 
University marks | Test of physical efficiency 
(jumping) +-.29 P 
Army Alpha Motor ability as rated by 
three gymnastic teachers +.02 Garfiel 
Intelligence test | Stenquist Mechanical As- 
sembly +.18 Toops 
Army Alpha Stenquist Mechanical As- 
sembly +.14 O’Rorke 


the University of Texas. His published correlation coeffi- 
cients are shown in Table 34. By way of explanation it may 
be stated that the Bogardus test is a rather complex appa- 
ratus designed to reproduce some of the essential conditions 
where a workman tends an automatic machine. ‘The co- 
ordination test measures the ability of a person to trace 
accurately at a given speed the outline of a triangle and a 
square, one with each hand and simultaneously. ‘The inhi- 
bition test was designed to test the power of inhibiting the 
winking of the eyelid when piano hammers struck a plate of 
glass upon which the face was resting. 

Muscio (59) continued the investigation with various 
groups of young people from London, using relatively simple 
motor tests. Where the two hands were correlated for the 
same activity the coefficients were fairly large, ranging around 
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TABLE 34 


SHowING CoRRELATIONS AMONG Various Moror Tersts (After Perrin) 


Carp CoorpINa- 
SortTiInG TION 
r r 


BoGaRDUs 


*“CoMPLEX’’ Moror Trsts ; 


. Bogardus . 
. Card sorting . 


‘*Simpte’”’? Moror Tssts 


Reaction time : 
Inhibition of fining rollee : 
Motor memory . 

Weight riuation 
Aiming. . 

. Aiming Ayindtolded)” 

. Balancing. . 

. Rhythm (penmshinay: 

. Rhythm slapiiadiceaall 

. Tapping 

. Steadiness . 

. Tracing 

. Dynamometer 

. Vital capacity 


bel 


i; 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


b++1++++14+4++4 
b+t+ b+ 


+t++t+ i++ 1441 


++ | 
+ 
te 


+.40. Otherwise his coefficients were about the same as 
Perrin’s. Muscio concludes, “... an individual’s per- 
formance in one such activity is not in general the slightest 
indication of what his performance in another such activity 
will be.” 

As a final piece of evidence may be cited the careful experi- 
mental study of Ella Barton (2) on the correlations among 
motor abilities. She tested with scrupulous care 75 univer- 
sity women ranging in age from 18 to 23 years. Each subject 
was tested twice on each of 14 test activities, mostly of a 
simple motor type. The total of the two trials was taken as 
the test score. The correlations of each test with all the 
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others were then computed. The Hull correlation machine 
was employed, together with the system of checks described 
on pages 427 to 439, so that the absolute accuracy of the com- 
putations is assured. The coefficients were then all corrected 
for attenuation, though the corrections were usually slight. 
The reliability coefficients of the combination of two repeti- 
tions of the various tests in most cases was around .90. The 
resulting corrected correlations are shown in Table 35. The 
signs of these r’s have been freed from any eccentricities due 
to peculiarities of scoring, all coefficients having been given 
the sign that they would have received had a good or desir- 
able score always been a large number and a poor score a 
small number. 

In general, Barton’s results harmonize with those of the 
other workers in motor tests, though her coefficients in certain 
cases attain considerable size. Several of the larger ones 
have been marked with an asterisk. The correlation of +.58 
between speed of writing and the cancellation of A’s is note- 
worthy. Several of the other large r’s are obviously the re- 
sult of special choice of tests. Thus tapping with a telegraph 
key and tapping with a pencil correlate +.43; placing pegs 
in holes correlates with taking them out to the extent of 
+.50. When one considers the obvious elements of similar- 
ity between these pairs of activities, it is really surprising that 
these particular correlations are not higher. On the other 
hand, 27 of the 91 7’s are negative. For the most part these 
negative coefficients are small and probably do not signify 
true negative relations, but rather represent correlations 
approximating zero. 

Summarizing the evidence as to the relations among motor 
activities, we may say that as a rule they correlate very low 
with each other; but they occasionally show rather high 

correlations. This is likely to be the case when the apparent 
similarity between the two activities is very marked. These 
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facts seem effectually to preclude belief in a two-level theory 
of aptitudes made up of complex intellectual and simple 
motor abilities. 


COMPLEXITY OF BEHAVIOR AS A FACTOR 


The results of Perrin, Muscio, and Barton show pretty 
clearly that simple motor tests yield remarkably slight corre- 
lation with each other when compared with the correlations 
usually obtained from various tests of “intelligent” behavior. 
In significant contrast stand the results of McFarlane (54). 
She tested a number of groups of boys and girls, chiefly from 
the London schools. She used as tests (1) the assembly of a 
small wooden wheelbarrow and a small wooden cradle, (2) the 
assembly of two garments the parts of which could be snapped 
together with metal fasteners, (3) a 3-inch painted cube- 
assembly test, (4) the Healy puzzle box, and (5) the McDou- 
gall “plunger’’ test. The apparatus of this consists of 24 
metal sockets arranged in a circle, and a plunger or stylus 
slightly smaller than the sockets. The plunger is inserted 
into one socket after the other as rapidly as possible. The 
results from one of her characteristic groups of subjects (40 
boys, age 14) are given in Table 36. These coefficients 
differ from those of Perrin and Muscio in showing, upon the 


TABLE 36 


SHOWING THE CORRELATIONS AMONG VARIOUS Complex Motor Tests 
(After McFarlane, ’25) 


Gar- 
HEALY Examr- | INTELLI- 
BK 
peel PuzzLEe gto a NATION | GENCE 
Ma 


ASSEM- 
Ber Box TEsT 


Wood assembly . .| +.32 ; +.32 ‘ : — .26 


Garment assembly . ; +.44 : ; — .04 
Cube assembly .. +.44 j : +.14 
Healy puzzle box . : P +.26 
Examination marks . +.75 
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whole, distinct correlations among the motor tests. Her 
other groups of subjects show very similar values. It is 
interesting to note that at the same time the motor tests 
correlate markedly less with the two intelligence criteria, 
though the latter correlate with each other to the extent of 
+.75. McFarlane believes that her correlation coefficients 
are so much larger than those of Perrin and Muscio because 
her tests (with the exception of the plunger test) involve 
much more complex behavior. 

Upon the whole the evidence so far available does not reveal 
any very clearly marked levels of aptitudes such as Thorndike 
has suggested. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any aptitude 
levels in a strict sense, having high correlations among the 
activities on a given level and a low or zero correlation with 
aptitudes on all other levels, ever will be found. It is almost 
certain, however, that for practical purposes of aptitude 
prediction a rather large number of groups or constellations 
of aptitudes ultimately will be isolated. It should be 
observed that groups would result from the action of chance 
alone. If pebbles should be tossed into the air, they would 
fall in such a way that they would be divisible into groups or 
constellations very much as has been done in the case of the 
distribution of the stars in the sky. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that aptitudes are not in a two-dimensional space, but 
possibly in a multi-dimensional one, and that the situation 
is consequently not nearly so simple as the above expression 
might imply. 

While experimental results have failed to show any con- 
vincing evidence for distinct levels of abilities, it has revealed 
what may turn out to be a significant tendency or law. This 
is that the highly complex intellectual activities correlate highly 
with each other, the less complex correlate with each other to an 
antermediate degree, and the relatively simple motor activities 
correlate with each other only slightly. 
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The hypothesis that diminishing correlations tend to result 
from diminishing complexity of activity finds a rather ready 
explanation in the theory of group determiners. No one 
knows how many aptitude determiners there are. For 
purposes of definiteness, let us assume 1300 as the total 
number. It is quite clear that two complex intellectual 
activities, each involving several hundred determiners, would 
by mere chance alone have in general a large number of deter- 
miners in common and thus a high correlation. On the other 
hand, the likelihood would be small that two simple activities, 
each involving only a few score of determiners, would contain 
by chance many determiners in common. Fortunately it is 
possible to tell what correlations would result in the long run 
from various assumed conditions. Computation shows that 
an activity complex enough to involve a random sampling of 
any 800 of the total 1300 determiners would, on the average, 
correlate +.61 with others of the same degree of complexity. 
Activities which would involve a random sampling of any 
400 of these determiners would on the average, by mere 
chance, overlap others of the same degree of complexity 
sufficiently to correlate +.31. 


TABLE 37 


SHOWING THE DEGREES OF CORRELATION WuicHh WovuLp RESULT on THE 
AVERAGE FROM THE CHANCE OVERLAPPINGS OF THE DETERMINERS OF 
Activities Havine VaryiInc DEGREES OF COMPLEXITY 


It has been assumed here, for purposes of simplicity in computation, 
that all determiners are equally weighted. 


DEGREE OF COMPLEXITY DEGREE oF CORRELA- 
ASSUMED, NUMBER OF TION RESULTING FROM 

DETERMINERS OUT OF Hy- CHANCE OVERLAPPINGS 

POTHETICAL TOTAL oF 1300 or DETERMINERS 


Tyrprs or ACTIVITY 


Intelligent . . .. 800 + .61 
Complex motor . . 400 + .31 
Simple motor . . . 50 + .04 
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Activities which are so simple as to involve only 50 deter- 
miners would overlap sufficiently by chance to correlate on 
the average +.04, or almost not at all. The correlations 
resulting from these overlappings are of about the size found 
among “intelligence” tests, complex motor tests, and simple 
motor tests, respectively. Thus, some of the peculiarities 
found in test results can be accounted for very largely as re- 
sulting from the mere complexity of the tests themselves. 

It must be understood that the above holds only for the 
average of many correlations. Undoubtedly there are cer- 
tain wide-range determiners largely common to most intelli- 
gence tests, corresponding to the large verbal and symbolic 
elements involved. Among most group intelligence tests 
such as Army Alpha, there is the large additional element 
of pencil-and-paper reactions. There are probably similar 
group determiners of wide range running more or less through 
complex motor activities of the sort called for by various 
assembly tests. Such additional common group factors 
would, of course, increase the correlation among the aptitudes 
containing them, above the chance overlappings noted above. 
On the other hand, chance would frequently produce much 
less than the average amount of overlapping for a given com- 
plexity of determiners constitution. This would account for 
occasional very low correlations among fairly complex forms 
of behavior. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


FUNDAMENTAL RELATIONS AMONG APTITUDES AND TESTS 


In the last chapter we examined various views as to the 
nature and constitution of aptitude and test behavior. It 
will be recalled that in that connection we were led by the 
evidence to the adoption of a strict group-factor theory. 
Since this view is made the basis of the exposition of the rela- 
tions among aptitudes and tests contained in the present 
chapter, it will be convenient at this point to state its prin- 
ciples and assumptions somewhat more fully. 


THEORY OF GROUP APTITUDE DETERMINERS 


As already suggested, the basic concept of the theory is 
that of group factors, or determiners of efficiency. These 
determiners, or factors, unite in various combinations to 
produce the various aptitudes which an individual possesses. 
The same determiner in most cases will contribute to the 
success of numerous different activities. Some determiners, 
perhaps, may be constituents of no more than three or four 
activities, while others may contribute to the efficiency of 
several hundred. The former may be narrow-range group 
factors, approaching the Spearman specific factors; the 
latter would be wide-range group factors, approaching the 
Spearman general factor. 

Each determiner within a given person is possessed of a 
certain specific degree of potency, or physiological efficiency. 
This is assumed to remain constant, no matter in what 
activity the determiner may enter or with what other deter- 
miners it may be associated in particular aptitudes (see 
Table 39). The degree of the physiological efficiency of 
each determiner possessed by an individual is totally unre- 
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lated to that of any other determiner; i.e., all determiners 
correlate exactly zero with the others. 

But while each determiner possesses a given physiological 
efficiency within a given individual (at any particular time), 
the relative importance of that determiner in contributing 
to the efficiency of the different activities into which it enters 

may vary widely. For example, if the pitch discrimination 
mechanism of the inner ear should turn out to be an ele- 
mentary aptitude determiner, it might easily be found (1) to 
be of great importance in tuning pianos, (2) to be of some 
importance in playing the bass drum, and (3) to be of no 
importance whatever in professional tea tasting. In other 
words, a particular ultimate physiological determining 
mechanism will be weighted more or less differently in every 
aptitude in which it plays a part. Similarly, the different 
determiners of any particular aptitude will ordinarily be 
weighted very differently from one another. This makes our 
theory one of weighted group factors or determiners. 

In the following pages these weighted aptitude determiners 
will be treated as if their mode of combination in the forma- 
tion of individual aptitudes were that of the simple addition 
of their several weighted values. Thus, the aptitude of a 
person for a particular activity is supposed to be the simple 
summation of the products of his various relevant determiner 
potencies, each multiplied by its characteristic weighting or 
importance in the aptitude in question (see Table 39). 
There is no special a priori reason for expecting this particular 


1 The reasons for this assumption may be indicated briefly. Assume that 
two supposedly distinct determiners should be found to correlate to a certain 
extent with each other. The question would naturally arise as to the reason 
for this tendency to vary together. The explanation must be found in some 
factor common to the two supposed determiners. This common determining 
source must naturally be a still more elementary mechanism. This means 
that the supposed determiners are really aggregates, themselves in need of a 
correlation explanation, and obviously are not suitable entities for explain- 
ing other correlations. 
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mode of combination to obtain, any more than that of 
numerous others. It may very well be that a number of 
different principles of combination are operating at once. 
It is a fact, however, that the various observed relations 
among aptitudes and tests may be accounted for to a remark- 
able degree by merely assuming numerous group deter- 
miners, of varying range and weighting, which combine by 
summation to determine the efficiency of the most diverse 
forms of activity. 

It must be admitted that as yet almost nothing is known 
as to the identity of the ultimate aptitude determiners. 
We have suggested above that the mechanism of the inner 
ear which mediates the discrimination of pitch may be such 
a determiner. The reader may at least take this as a con- 
crete example to illustrate our conception of one type of 
determiner. Probably there are, however, numerous differ- 
ent types and orders of determiners. This lack of concrete 
information regarding the ultimate elements of our system 
is suggestive of the theories in the physical sciences employ- 
ing atoms, molecules, and ether as explanatory concepts. 
Materials behave as if they were composed of, or dependent 
upon, these more or less hypothetical entities. And we find 
as a matter of fact that reasoning based on the assumptions 
of atoms, ether, etc., leads to further observations and 
illuminating discoveries and thus is justified. In this sense 
the present theory of aptitudes is also a kind of atomism. 
The various observed relations among aptitudes and tests 
appear to be such as would be produced by independently 
weighted group determiners. 


THEORETICAL DETERMINER ANALYSIS OF A CONCRETE 
TEST-APTITUDE RELATION 


We shall now apply the above method of analysis to a 
concrete case. Dr. A. T. Weaver tested the pitch discrimi- 
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nation of a man who was taking special work in public speak- 
ing. The man was noted for having a remarkably monoto- 
nous speaking voice. The test revealed him to be almost 
entirely lacking in ability to discriminate pitch. This sug- 
gested the possibility to Dr. Weaver that the ability to 
discriminate pitch might be an important component of the 
power of vocal expression. He accordingly measured in a 
most painstaking manner the capacity of a large number of 
young men to read expressively a difficult passage. He then 
tested the same individuals for pitch discrimination by the 
Seashore phonograph method. The two capacities were 
found to correlate to the rather surprising extent of ++.48. 
Now, how may we conceive these two processes to be 
organized so as to correlate in this way? In the first place 
there is no reason to believe that an aptitude activity such 
as interpretative reading is constituted in essentials differ- 
ently from a test activity such as pitch discrimination, 
except that probably aptitude activities are, in general, some- 
what more complex. By complexity is here meant merely the 
dependence upon a greater number of determiners. Let us 
say, then, that vocal expression is dependent upon six deter- 
miners, while pitch discrimination is dependent upon three.! 
In order to secure a moderate amount of correlation, let us 
assume that two determiners are common to the two activi- 
ties. We may represent the situation conveniently as in 
Table 38. Ten of the many possible determiners are repre- 
sented by Roman numerals. Determiners V and VI are 
assumed to be common to both activities. Of these, V is of 
major importance in both activities, as is indicated by the 
relatively large weight of 4 in vocal expression and of 5 in 
pitch discrimination. This may plausibly be considered as 


1 It is not intended by this example to imply that such a small number of 
determiners is involved. The number is probably really scores or even hun- 
dreds. The small numbers are taken for convenience in exposition. 
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TABLE 38 


SHOWING A HypoTHETICAL ARRANGEMENT OF DETERMINERS FOR VOCAL 
EXPRESSION AND PitcH DISCRIMINATION WITH WEIGHTINGS SUCH AS 
Wou.tp BRING ABOUT A CORRELATION IN HARMONY WITH EMPIRICAL 
OBSERVATION 


DETERMINERS 
ACTIVITY 


VIT |VIIT| EX fx 


Weights, vocal ex- 


pression (0) 


Weights, pitch dis- 
crimination (1) 


representing the pitch discrimination mechanism of the ear, 
already mentioned. Determiner No. VI may be considered 
as an additional common determiner as yet unidentified and 
unsuspected because of our meager knowledge of the essential 
mechanics of the two processes. Determiner I, the most 
important component of vocal expression as shown by its 
relatively great weight of 7, is not represented in the test at 
all. It may be thought of, perhaps, as some function of vocal 
codrdination. Incidentally it appears that a relatively 
small number of determiners of vocal expression need be 
sampled by the test and that even these determiners need 
not be similarly weighted in the two activities in order to 
produce approximately the observed correlation of .48. 


HOW COMMON APTITUDE DETERMINERS PRODUCE 
CORRELATIONS 


Let us now observe in some detail just how the aptitude 
determiners common to the test and the aptitude as repre- 
sented in Table 38 produce a correlation. It will be remem>. 
bered that the efficiency of each determiner within a partic- 
ular individual organism is regarded as a constant quantity, 
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TABLE 39 


SHOWING THE DERIVATION OF CORRELATED ScorES FROM Dick TurRows 
AS FoR HypotHeticaL Suspsect No. 1, Tasie 40 


DETERMINERS 


Weights, vocal expression 


(0) 


Weights, pitch discrimina- 
tion (1) : 


Determiner efficiencies of 
a hypothetical subject 
No. 1 of Table 40 as fixed 
by dice throws 


Weighted values of deter- 
miners, vocal expression 


Weighted values of deter- 
miners, pitch discrimina- 
tion . 


no matter in what aptitude it may be found. Since the vari- 
ous determiners are strictly uncorrelated, we may fix once and 
for all their respective efficiencies for hypothetical single 
individuals, by means of dice throws. Thus we may lay open 
for observation the mechanism of the correlation. Suppose, 
then, we have seven dice numbered from I to VII corre- 
sponding to the respective determiners represented in Table 
39. Upon the first throw, the dice showed the faces repre- 
sented in the middle line of Table 39. The numbers indi- 
cated by these dice faces may accordingly be taken as the 
strengths or efficiencies of the corresponding determiners of 
a hypothetical subject. The aptitude weights of the vari- 
ous determiners for vocal expression are shown in the first 
line and those for pitch discrimination in the second. ‘The 
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product of each determiner efficiency (dice face) multiplied 
by its aptitude weight in vocal expression is given in the 
fourth line. Thus: 


ve odves ‘7. 
ox 4°72 
1 X 6 = 6, and so on. 


The corresponding products for pitch discrimination are 
given in the last line. These weighted values, when added, 
yield the efficiencies of the individual in the aptitude and 
the test respectively : 


7+12+6-+6-+ 12 + 2 = 45 (score in vocal expression) 
15+1-+1=17 (score in pitch discrimi- 
nation) 


Twenty-five dice throws, similar to and including the one 
just worked out in detail, are shown in Table 40. In the 
two columns at the right are shown the corresponding result- 
ing scores beginning with the 45 and 17 already worked out 
above. An inspection of these two columns of scores shows 
that, while there are exceptions, as a general thing a large 
number in the first column corresponds to a relatively large 
number in the second. This is because of the fact that if 
determiners V and VI chance to be rather large in the aggre- 
gate, then, other things equal, both resulting totals will be 
large in about the same proportion, since both are alike 
dependent on these particular determiners. The reason that 
the correlation is not perfect is due largely to the fact that 
the non-common determiners I, II, III, IV on the one hand, 
and VII on the other, varying quite independently, may 
largely mask the agreement actually existing in the common 
determiners. In individual cases this may even result in 
values quite reversing the general tendency. Thus, subject 
No. 8 (Table 40) scores 63 in vocal expression and only 
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TABLE 40 


SHowING THE MeEcHANICAL SYNTHESIS OF A CORRELATION OF +.465 
WHERE THE DETERMINERS ARE WEIGHTED AS ASSUMED ABOVE 
(Pace 223) ror VocaL Expression AND Pitca DIscrRIMINATION 


The values of the determiners for the 25 hypothetical subjects were found 
by dice throws as described in the text. 


DETERMINER VALUES FOUND BY ScorES IN THE CORRELATED 


Dict THRows VARIABLES 
HyYporueti- 
a EN SLRS Re aa La a eID ie RR Ts EI 
NUMBER “Vocal Ex- | ‘ Pitch Dis- 
I II | IIT | IV} V | VI | VII| pression” | crimination” 

(0) (1) 

1 1 4 6 6 3 1 1 45 17 
2 1 4 2 3 5 1 4 46 30 
3 5 3 6 3 2 1 1 63 12 
4 Q 1 4 g Q 4 g 39 16 
5 6 5 1 2 6 4 5 92 39 
6 1 3 2 2 Q 1 3 30 14 

y | 4 4 2 4 5 5 6 76 36 
8 6 3 5 1 1 1 4 63 10 
9 2 1 6 3 3 g 1 42 18 
10 4 g 4 2 6 2 1 68 33 
11 6 8 Q 1 3 1 2 68 19 
12 4A 4 1 6 4 6 1 15 Q7 
13 6 3 Qg 1 A Q 6 TA 28 
14 4 6 4 3 5 1 A 75 30 
15 1 1 5 1 3 4 4 36 23 
16 1 4 o 6 5 2 1 46 28 
17 3 1 3 2 1 6 1 45 12 
18 6 5 4 2 4 3 6 77 19 
19 1 2 1 6 4 3 5 42 28 
20 5 4 5 5 2 6 4 vhf 18 
21 4 3 Q 4 6 4 5 75 39 
22 3 4 | 5 5 1 6 Q 59 13 
23 6 5 3 g 3 1 5 76 21 
24 4 3 3 5 5 4 5 13 34 
25 1 4 1 4 2 5 6 42 21 


10 in pitch discrimination. This is because the common 
determiners happen to run small. The non-common de- 
terminer, No. VII, while of fair size, has a very small 
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weight. This makes the test score very small. The non- 
common determiners of the aptitude, particularly I, II, and 
III, are, however, very large. This gives a large aptitude 
score in spite of the small size of the common determiners. 
Chance combinations of the non-common determiners ex- 
tremely favorable to the correlation may also occur. Such 
cases are seen in the scores of subjects 5 and 6, in one both 
scores being large and in the other both small. 

The correlation of the two columns of scores turns out upon 
computation to be +.465, which is very similar to that of 
the empirically observed correlation between vocal expression 
and pitch discrimination. 


ELEMENT OF CHANCE IN DETERMINING SIZE OF CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS 


The large element played by chance in correlations, as 
shown above, makes it at once clear that the scores of any 
small group of individuals are inadequate to reveal the true 
relations existing between the variables. This is shown 
quite impressively by the great variety of correlations which 
may be obtained in successive series of 25 dice throws. The 
writer had 5000 dice throws made, and correlations were 
computed of the successive series of 25 in the manner already 
described. The highest r obtained was +.77 and conse- 
quently in error by 30 points, the smallest —.09 with an 
error of 56 points! The actual distribution of the 200 ob- 
tained coefficients is shown in Figure 32. It is sufficiently 
evident from this enormous range of values obtained from 
an identical correlational situation that coefficients are subject 
to large errors due to the accidental nature of the samples 
secured. If, however, the size of the groups is quadrupled, 
the variability of the obtained coefficients is reduced by 
approximately half, as shown by Figure 33. Finally, when 
all 5000 cases are taken at once, the 7 obtained is -+-.4712, 
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which deviates by only .0022 from the true theoretical value 
that would result from an infinite number of cases. 

The moral of the preceding paragraph is that correlation 
coefficients are dependent to a considerable extent upon the 
accidental characteristics of the samples of data from which 
they are computed. It is clear that this accidental element 
grows less and less with the increase in the size of the samples 
taken. Accordingly the samples taken should always be as 
large as circumstances permit. The accidental element is 
also dependent in part upon the size of r._ The size of this 
total chance factor is commonly expressed by what is called 
the probable error. This important statistical value is 
expressed by the formula, 


pap eee 74g Tees, ey 
V/N 


where + is the correlation coefficient and N is the number of 
cases. 

The significance of the probable error of the correlation 
coefficient will become clearer if we first substitute in the 
formula the value of r (.4734) and of N (25). Substituting 
and solving, we have, 


ne 2 
P.E., I — 4734" 


25 


6745 


I 


1045 


This means that, according to the principle of chance, the 
correlations obtained from such a set-up as was assumed in 
the case of the dice-throwing experiment, we should expect 
about half to deviate from the true value (+.4734) by less 
than .1045 and half to deviate by more than .1045. By 
referring to Figure 32 it may be seen that the value yielded 
by the formula agrees closely with the facts. It was found 
by actual count that 90 coefficients, or slightly less than half 
of the 200 in this series, were in error by more than .1045, 
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while 110 were in error by less. It is important also to 
observe that 33 coefficients or 164 per cent of the whole were 
in error by more than twice the P.E., that six coefficients or 
3 per cent were in error by more than three times the P.E., 
and that three coefficients or 14 per cent were actually in 
error by more than .417, or four times the P.E. It is also 
noteworthy that while these errors tend clearly to conform 
to the “‘normal’’ form of distribution, this distribution is 
not symmetrical. It tails off toward zero, as may easily be 
seen by a glance at Figure 32. This means that obtained 
r’s are a little more likely to be too small than too large. 
When the probable error formula is applied to the group 
of 50 coefficients derived from 100 cases each (Fig. 33), sub- 
stitution in the formula shows that the theoretical P.E., 
is .0522, or exactly half that where N is 25. Here again 
the facts agree closely with the theoretical value. With 
this group of coefficients it was found that 26 coefficients 
were in error by more than the P.E. while 24 were in error 
by less, a difference of only one from the theoretical expecta- 
tion. Moreover, nine coefficients or 18 per cent were in 
error by twice the P.E., while two coefficients or 4 per 
cent were in error by three times the P.E. Here again 
the distribution tends to be “normal” and the tendency 
to tail off toward zero is present, though much diminished. 
All of the above results are thoroughly typical of the size 
and general distribution of the chance errors to which 
correlation coefficients are subject on the basis of the 
size of the samples of data from which they are computed. 
Several times in the preceding discussion we have spoken 
of the true correlation which should be obtained from the 
combination of determiners if an infinite number of subjects 
(or dice throws) should be used. This is found by the fol- 
lowing method, which is said to have been first derived by 
Poisson: The sum of the products of pairs of common deter- 
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miner weights divided by the square root of the product of the 
sum of the squares of the weights of one variable by the sum of 
the squares of the weights of the second variable. Indicating 
the operations and using values found in Table 39, we have: 


4X Oo 2K 
Ae 


2160 
AT34 


For purposes of theoretical analysis this formula is obvi- 
ously superior to the actual throwing of dice. It will 
accordingly be utilized henceforth, wherever groups of 
determiners are set up for purposes of producing correlations. 


T= 


THE NATURE OF ATTENUATION 


Having before us the general nature of aptitudes and 
tests and the mechanism by which tendencies to correlation 
are presumably produced, we may turn to the consideration 
of certain theorems or fundamental principles bearing on 
the technique of aptitude testing. Several of these relate 
to the subject of attenuation. 

If a test is given twice to the same group of subjects and 
the second set of scores is correlated with the first, the cor- 
relation is never perfect. It is often very far from perfect. 
The same is true of independent comparable measures of 
aptitude efficiency to an even more marked degree. Such 
correlations between independent measures of aptitude or 
test capacity are called “reliability coefficients.”’ In prac- 
tice these coefficients range from zero up to nearly per- 
fection, or +1.00. The minimal reliability coefficient of 
measures usually considered necessary for use varies con- 
siderably with circumstances. Usually a test is not con- 
sidered of much value if its reliability coefficient falls below 
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.50, and the same may also be said of aptitude measures as 
well. It is much more difficult to secure satisfactory re- 
liability coefficients for aptitude criteria. For this reason 
we do not know so much about how they run. It is prob- 
able, however, that aptitude criteria as a class have much 
lower reliability coefficients than do tests. 

The fact that in aptitude testing reliability coefficients 
are never perfect means that measurements of behavior 
functions are always to a certain extent defective. As a 
consequence of this ever present defectiveness or inaccuracy 
of measurement, all correlation coefficients obtained in apti- 
tude work are somewhat reduced or attenuated below the 
figure which a true measure of the function would have 
yielded. This means that all raw or uncorrected coefficients 
obtained in testing work are an understatement of the 
actual relations of the function investigated. This shrink- 
age of the correlation coefficients is called attenuation. 

It is probable that at least two kinds of attenuating forces 
are operating to diminish the coefficients in question: 
(A) inadequate sampling of the various activities constitut- 
ing a compound aptitude or test, and (B) the presence of 
various irrelevant influences of accidental origin, such as 
fortuitous interruptions, etc. Very likely both types of 
attenuating influences are in most cases operating simul- 
taneously. For purposes of analysis, however, it will be 
convenient to consider the two separately. 

The inadequate sampling of the various component 
activities of a complex process (such as an omnibus test, 
say) would evidently be likely to bear somewhat more 
heavily on certain determiners on one occasion than on 
another. Such a situation may readily be represented as 
in Table 41. By the method used above (pages 230-231) 
the reliability coefficient in the assumed situation would 
be +.68. This is a rather mediocre reliability for a 
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TABLE 41 


SHowInG THE Resvutts oF INADEQUATE SAMPLING AS PROBABLY INFLU- 
ENCING THE WEIGHTING OF DETERMINERS ON Two REPETITIONS OF A 
Test on APTITUDE CRITERION, 7 =-+ .68 


DETERMINERS 
ActTivitry 


First repetition . 


Second repetition . 


test but is rather good for a criterion score, as such relia- 
bilities run. 

It may be remarked in passing that Table 41 illustrates 
an extremely important point not particularly related to 
attenuation. It is that two activities may be dependent 
upon exactly the same determiners and yet show a com- 
paratively low correlation, solely because of the difference 
in the weighting or importance of the several determiners. 
It is probable that some such mechanism as that shown in 
Table 41 is responsible for the surprisingly low correlations 
often found to exist between processes which seem to super- 
ficial observation almost identical. Despite the identity 
of the determiners, the actual forecasting efficiency of one 
variable by the other in the above situation is less than 
28 per cent (pages 268 ff.). There is evidently no need for 
assuming specific determiners (factors) to account for low 
correlations. : 

The influence of various irrelevant factors of accidental 
origin upon the correlation of successive or independent 
measures of the same activity is shown in Table 42. The 
irrelevant factors are all assumed to be uncorrelated, which 
must be the case if they are truly accidental. The corre- 
lation in this case is +.67, or very nearly that of the case 
just considered. 
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HOW MORE ADEQUATE MEASUREMENT REDUCES ATTENUATION 


It is always assumed in practical testing work that if a 
test is repeated, the results of the two repetitions combined 
will give a more accurate measure than either alone. It 
may be shown that the combined results of two repetitions 
of a test will correlate with the combined results of two 
other equally good repetitions of a test to the extent of 


Ir 
l+r- 


where r is the correlation between any two single repetitions 
of the test. In case r =+.67, as in the example of the 
fallible measure just considered, the formula yields a value 
of +.80, which indicates a very considerable improvement 
in the accuracy of the measurement as the result of taking 
two repetitions of the test instead of one. 

Let us now consider the inner mechanics of this improve- 
ment in the accuracy of measurement obtained by a repe- 
tition of the test, from the point of view of the determiners. 
If we combine two repetitions of a measure such as repre- 
sented in Table 42 by addition, there is obtained an inter- 
esting result. The weights of the true determiners become 
twice as great as before, while the irrelevant factors remain 
of the same size but become twice as numerous. ‘Two sets 
of such determiners obtained in this way are shown in 
Table 43. The correlation of these sets of determiners is 
found by direct computation to be +.80, exactly as given 
by the formula considered above. 

At first it may appear paradoxical that the correlation 
should rise at the same time that the irrelevant factors have 
increased so greatly in number. The explanation lies in 
the fact that the true determiners have at the same time 
increased in relative weight or importance. The moral 
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would seem to be that the more finely divided the irrelevant 
or attenuating factors are, the less damage they will do in 
aptitude testing. 

By a logical extension of the results obtained above, we 
may say that the greater the number of independent repe- 
titions of a test which are combined into a single score, the 
more accurately the activity in question is measured. This 
is practically equivalent to saying that the longer the time 
spent in the test activity by the subject, the more accurately 
will his activity be measured. It often happens, however, 
that a measure cannot be repeated because of lack of time 
or because of some other circumstance connected with the 
nature of the experimental] situation. In such cases the 
test results can sometimes be divided into halves, and each 
half then treated as if it had been a separate measure. This 
is especially useful in offering the possibility of determining 
the reliability of the test. It must be observed, however, 
that the correlation of the two halves of a measure does not 
yield the reliability coefficient of the measure, but rather of 
the halves of the measure. In such cases the reliability 
coefficient of the measure itself (the correlation of the 
measure would show with another equally good) is yielded 
by the formula already considered : 


at 
1+r 


in which 7 is the correlation between the two halves of the 
original measure. 

It occasionally happens that the reliability of a test or of 
an aptitude criterion is not satisfactory, and it may be 
desired to know how high its reliability will rise as a result 
of combining various numbers of repetitions. This is 
given by the Spearman-Brown formula of which the formula 
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just considered is a special case. The Spearman-Brown for- 


mula is: 
rN 


1+7r(N — 1) 


where r is the reliability coefficient and n is the number of 
repetitions of the measure which are combined into a single 
score. In the case of the test situation represented in 
Table 42, where the reliability coefficient is +.67 and 
N is 5, this formula becomes: 


67 X 5 
a SL ee SE eR 
675 1) 


- (3) 


This means, in plain words, that if five equally good repe- 
titions of this measure were combined they would correlate 
with the combined scores of five other equally good repe- 
titions of the measure to the extent of .91. This has been 
found by computation based on determiners to be equiva- 
lent to reducing the seven irrelevant factors of Table 42 to 
between one and two. By substitution in the formula in 
a manner similar to that for five repetitions, it may be seen 
that the same measure with 25 repetitions combined would 
yield a reliability of +.98, or nearly perfection. Compu- 
tation shows, however, that even here there remains the 
equivalent of about half of one of the irrelevant factors of 
Table 42. As a matter of fact, theoretical absolute perfec- 
tion in the reliability coefficient is never reached by any 
finite number of repetitions. 


HOW TRUE RELATIONS MAY BE DEDUCED FROM 
FALLIBLE DATA 


It is often of interest to know how well a fallible measure 
would correlate with a true measure of the function. It 
may be shown mathematically that this correlation is 
simply the square root of the reliability coefficient. Thus, 
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in the measure represented in Table 42, where the reliability 
coefficient is .67, a single repetition of the measure would 
correlate with a true measure to the extent of V.67, or .818. 
Exactly what this means in terms of concrete determining 
factors is shown in Table 44. Here the situation is exactly 
as shown in Table 42 except that variable (1) is represented 
merely by the true determiners, whereas the fallible measure 
(2) retains the seven irrelevant factors. As the above 
computations show, the determiners yield the same corre- 
lation (+.818) as the formula. 

It should be noted that the various formule and tabular 
representations employed above assume that all repetitions 
of a measure, such as a test, are equally accurate. This 
is probably never strictly true. Occasionally it may be 
rather far from the truth. Successive repetitions of a test 
under conditions ordinarily considered as constant do of 
course tend to be of approximately equal value. However, 
of the first two repetitions of a test, the second is probably 
more likely to be the more accurate measure. 

It is important to observe that successive repetitions of a 
test are not only not of equal accuracy, but that the function 
being tested may actually change its nature as the result of 
the testing. An excellent illustration of this is provided 
by an investigation by Ruch. About 50 subjects in the 
upper school grades were given the Binet-Simon Test. In 
addition, the subjects were given a card-sorting test which 
was repeated 50 times. The first five repetitions of the 
card-sorting test were correlated separately with the Binet. 
The remaining trials were first averaged by fives and then 
correlated. The obtained coefficients are shown in Table 45. 
An examination of this table shows a rather uniform prog- 
ress from the fairly large coefficient of +.43 downward to 
a small but tolerably consistent negative value. This 
would seem to indicate that the early trials at card sorting 
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TABLE 45 


SHOWING THE CORRELATION OF SuccressIvE REPETITIONS OF THE CARD 
Sortine witH Binet Score (Adapted from Ruch) 


No. or REPETITIONS OF CoRRELATION 
Carp-SortTina TEstT CoEFFICIENT 


a on 
+. 
+. 
+. 
os me 
en 
+. 
+. 
nae 


depended in part upon some of the same determiners as the 
Binet, but that with practice these determiners were no 
longer involved in the activity. 

From the foregoing it is evident that all correlations 
among aptitudes and tests are affected by attenuation. 
No correlation coefficient as obtained by direct computation 
ever exactly represents the relation existing between the true 
determiners of the variables in question, but is always dis- 
torted downward more or less by the ever present irrelevant 
factors. It is possible, however, to correct the obtained or 
“raw” coefficients in such a way as to make them approxi- 
mate rather closely the true relations. Suppose that we 
have a fallible measure of an aptitude and a fallible measure 
of a test as represented in Table 46. The reliability coeffi- 
cient of each variable may be computed readily by the usual 
method (see page 231), assuming that a repetition of either 
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would give the same true determiner weights as shown, and 
a similar set of attenuating factors, but the latter com- 
pletely uncorrelated with the first set. Such a situation for 
variable (1) has already been given in Table 42. By this 
method it may be shown that the reliability coefficient of (0) 
is +.85 and of (1) is +.67. By ordinary computation, as 
the variables stand, fallible test (1) correlates with fallible 
aptitude criterion (0) to the extent of +.563. A fourth 
computation based solely on the true determiners of the 
two variables (i.e., disregarding the irrelevant factors) shows 
that the “true” correlation of the variables is really .747. 
The source of these four correlations should be noted, 
especially that of the last two, as it reveals the significance 
of the technique of correcting “observed” correlation 
coefficients for attenuation. 

It is obvious, of course, that the “true” 7 cannot be found 
in practical correlation work by direct computation from the 
determiners. This is because, with real experimental data, 
we know practically nothing concerning the actual deter- 
miners. The other three coefficients shown can be found, 
however, by direct computation from the original scores, 
provided independent measures are available of each vari- 
able. Fortunately, there is a formula by which the fourth 
or “‘true”’ coefficient may be calculated if the others are 
known. Itis: 


Observed 7 
SS |e ° e ° 4 
V t00V 114 ( ) 
Substituting the above values in the formula, we have: 
Fen 
V .85V .667 
_ .563 


.753 
=-+.747 


“True” 71 


i True re Tol. = 
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Thus the theoretical “true” correlation coefficient, the 
found correlation corrected for attenuation, may readily 
be obtained. 

In finding the “true” correlation under practical experi- 
mental conditions the procedure would be slightly different 
from that outlined above, which is the one usually presented 
in works on statistics. It will be recalled that two inde- 
pendent measures of each variable were required. This 
was to make the reliability coefficients possible. But only 
one of each of these measures was used in calculating the 
observed r (.563). In practice, correlations should always 
be computed on the basis of the most accurate measures 
available. Statistical manipulation can never take the 
place of carefully obtained experimental data. This means 
that the observed 7 should be computed on the basis of the 
two combined measures of each variable instead of only one. 
The reliability coefficients to be used with this r in the 
formula just considered would also be different. In this 
case the reliability coefficient would be the correlation of the 
two combined measures with two other combined measures 
of equal value, instead of a single measure with a single 
measure, as above. The reliability coefficient for the com- 
bined measures may be calculated from that secured from 
the single measures. The formula used is stat i r which we 
have already had occasion to notice (page 236). The 
formula for the “true” 7 in this case then becomes: 


T(0-+4+0)(14+1) (5) 
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THE TRUE VALIDITY OF A TEST BATTERY 


The above formule which provide a complete correction 
for attenuation are of value chiefly in theoretical investiga- 
tions. In such situations correlation coefficients are of 
almost no value unless fully corrected in this manner. In 
practical aptitude work, however, we have a somewhat 
different situation. A test battery may correlate with the 
criterion of an aptitude to a certain known extent. This 
coefficient is often taken as an indication of the “validity” 
of a test. Attenuation may, however, be assumed with 
certainty to have taken place both on the side of the cri- 
terion and of the tests. However, there is no practical 
value in learning how well the tests of a battery would 
correlate with the true aptitude if the tests were more reli- 
able than in fact they are. But the situation on the part 
of the criterion is quite different. The tests are actually 
predicting the true criterion better than they predict the 
available fallible measure of it. But since we are interested 
in the thing itself rather than in any fallible measure of it, 
we desire to know how well our test scores correlate with 
the true aptitude. It thus comes about that in our desire 
to know how effective or “valid”’ our tests are we need to 
correct our coefficients on the side of the criterion alone. 
To do this there should be two independent measures of the 
criterion. These should be combined to form the criterion 
score against which the tests are correlated. Let the two 
criterion measures be 0 and 0 and the predicted criterion 
score be 1. Then the formula for the correlation between 
the prediction and the true criterion becomes 


rep 


| 2 Too 
1 + Too 
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Suppose, for example, a battery of aptitude tests corre- 
lates +.55 with a criterion score composed of two inde- 
pendent measures which correlate with each other to the 
extent of .50. Substituting these values in the above 
formula : 

55 _ 408 
2x 50 V.667 
1 + .50 


= + .672 


We find that the reliability of the combined criterion is .667 
and that the battery correlates with the true criterion to the 
extent of .672. Thus .67 is found to be the true coefficient 
of validity instead of .55. It is important to note that in 
terms of actual forecasting efficiency (page 273) this repre- 
sents a rise from 16.5 per cent to 25.8 per cent, or a gain of 
over 56 per cent in actual validity. The moral of this is 
that the validity of tests is always superior to that indicated 
by the raw correlation with the criterion measure, and 
often very much superior. 


DETERMINERS OF DIFFERENT SIGN, LATENT AND NEGATIVE 
CORRELATION 


We have seen how errors of measurement reduce corre- 
lation coefficients below the values which would have been 
obtained from wholly accurate measurements of the vari- 
ables in question. ‘These irrelevant factors act on a kind 
of dilution principle. Just as in the dilution of solutions 
some of the original solution always remains, so in correla- 
tion, no matter how much error of measurement takes 
place, there will usually remain some trace of correlation. 

From the point of view of the theory of aptitude deter- 
miners it is of interest to observe that a situation is con- 
ceivable in which there may be a very high degree of com- 
monality of determiners between two aptitudes, and no 
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TABLE 47 


SHOWING PRESENCE OF STRONG LATENT CORRELATION, YET No OBSERVABLE 
CoRRELATION WHATEVER 


DETERMINERS 


VARIABLE 


irrelevant or attenuating factors whatever, but in which 
there may be no correlation whatever between the aptitudes. 
The obscuring of the correlation in this case is due to one or 
more determiners in one variable having a weight of differ- 
ent sign from the corresponding determiners in the other 
variable. Such a situation is shown in Table 47. The 
application of the formula given on page 231 shows that 
these two variables would not correlate at all: 

9+4--—6 
——— = 00 
V1+16+4V4+149 


The apparent lack of correlation in the case under con- 
sideration is due to the negative weight of determiner No. V 
in variable 2. If this were positively weighted (or the 
corresponding weight of variable 1 were negatively 
weighted), the two variables would correlate +.70, which 
shows something of the actual closeness of relation between 
the two. 

In case the importance of the determiners which differ 
in their signs is greater than the importance of the deter- 
miners of like sign, then there will result a negative corre- 
lation. Such a situation is shown in Table 48. Substitut- 
ing in the usual formula, we have: 


i Aasy 9 bl? tele ee 
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TABLE 48 


SHOWING A CoMBINATION OF DrTERMINERS WuicHh WovuLp PRODUCE A 
NEGATIVE CORRELATION COEFFICIENT 


DETERMINERS 
VARIABLE 
I II III IV V 
1 —1 4 3 
g A 1 — 3 


The exact status of genuine negative correlation among 
human activities is somewhat uncertain. By “genuine 
negative correlation” is here meant, not those in which a 
negative sign is the result of peculiarities of scoring, but 
rather negative correlation which would result if both vari- 
ables were scored in such a way that a large score would be 
a “good” score. When human activities are scored in this 
way, the great majority of those so far investigated are 
positive. It is rare indeed to find genuine negative corre- 
lations of any considerable size. In relatively simple motor 
activities, however, a considerable number of small nega- 
tive correlations are found (see Table 35). No doubt 
many of these may be due to chance, the true functions be- 
ing correlated practically zero. So many of such 7’s are 
found, however, that it is difficult to believe that all are due 
to chance. The probability seems to be that most deter- 
miners are positive, but that a small number may be nega- 
tive. The matter needs further investigation. 

In seeking to gain a concrete notion of what a positive 
and negative weighting might be, we may cite the following 
purely hypothetical example. It has been suggested that 
“speed of decision”? might be of positive value to a field 
officer in time of war, where prompt action is likely to be 
decisive; but that the same trait might be very undesir- 
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able and so have a negative value in scientific work, in 
which time is not so important a factor but in which pre- 
cision, thoroughness, and maturity of judgment are most 
needful. Unfortunately there is no particular reason to 
believe that “speed of decision” is such a stable aggregate 
of determiners as to constitute a faculty such as would be 
required by the above example. 


SPURIOUS CORRELATION 


So far we have considered various determining mechan- 
isms which tend to distort correlation coefficients down- 
ward. It is important to observe that distortions are by 
no means always downward. Extraneous factors may some- 
times produce spurious correlation, exaggerating a corre- 
lation already existent or even causing one to appear where 
there would otherwise have been none at all. Asan example 
representing a rather common type of spurious correlation, 
suppose the mental age were correlated with the size of the 
great toe in a group of children ranging in age from five to 
fifteen years. A rather large correlation would doubtless 
result. This would be produced by the irrelevant factor 
of age even though the behavior measured by the test were 
quite unrelated to the size of the foot. We may readily 
represent the situation as shown in Table 49. An inspec- 
tion of this table shows that instead of the irrelevant factors 
being always different in each variable as in attenuation, 
they tend in dilation or spurious correlation to be the same 
in each variable. 

Computing the various correlations from the determiners 
by means of the formula (page 231), we find them as follows : 


T12 = + .4841 
T13 = + .8728 
T23 = +.5546 
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TABLE 49 


ILLUSTRATING THE MECHANISM OF SpuRIOUS CORRELATION. MENTAL 
AGE AND SIZE OF THE GREAT Tor ARE AssUMED TO Br UNCORRELATED 
EXCEPT THROUGH THE INFLUENCE OF THE IRRELEVANT Factor or AGE 


IRRELEVANT 
Facrors 


Tron DETERMINERS 
VARIABLES 


Mental age . 
Size of great toe . 
Chronological age 


The spurious correlation is 71,, which amounts to +.4841. 
Yet an inspection of Table 49 shows that, except for the 
irrelevant factor of chronological age, these two variables are 
quite uncorrelated. 


PARTIAL CORRELATION ILLUSTRATED 


It sometimes happens that in cases such as that just 
considered it is possible to correct the obtained correlation 
coefficient for the distortion, provided the disturbing agent 
or factor is known and can be measured. The method of 
correction recalls that already employed in the correction 
for attenuation. In this case, however, it is called partial 
correlation. 'The formula is: 


Sephet athaetiat vk Anal aia i 7 
: V1 — risV 1 — 103 


where the only expression not familiar to the reader is that 
of r123. This is read “correlation of 1 with 2 when variable 
3 is kept constant.”” In the case of spurious correlation 
just considered it would mean the correlation of mental age 
with the size of the great toe, chronological age being con- 
stant. In other words, it gives the correlation that would 
be found between the mental age and the size of the great 
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toe if all the subjects were of exactly the same age. That 
the formula accomplishes this may readily be verified by 
substituting in the formula the various relevant r’s. 


4841 — 8728 X_.5546_ _ 4841 — 4841 _ 4, 
V1 — .8728°V1 — 55462 -.4936 X .8319 


Thus 712.3 is shown by the partial-correlation formula to be 
zero, exactly as represented in Table 49. 

The ease with which we were able to penetrate the com- 
plex of factors involved in a correlational situation and 
remove the influence of a spurious factor must not mislead 
the reader into expecting too much from partial correlation. 
It might be supposed, for example, that the partial correla- 
tion technique would be able to reveal the details of latent 
correlation, as in Table 48, where none is shown by ordinary 
methods. It might even be thought an instrument for the 
isolation of the ultimate determiners of aptitudes. As a 
matter of fact, a number of investigations have been pub- 
lished which seem to have had substantially this point of 
view. It is not difficult to show, however, that any such 
hopes are without substantial foundation. 


LIMITATIONS OF PARTIAL CORRELATION IN DETERMINER 
ANALYSIS 


The fundamental fallacy ordinarily underlying the illegiti- 
mate use of partial correlation as a means of detecting the 
presence of hidden determining factors is the tacit assump- 
tion that, when one activity is held quantitatively constant 
by means of the formula, all the factors determining that 
activity are thereby held constant. This is in reality by 
no means the case except where, as in the example of 
the chronological age factor assumed above (Table 49), the 
variable held constant is strictly unitary. But where the 
variable which is held quantitatively constant is itself de- 
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pendent upon a number of independent determiners, as is 
usually the case in aptitude work, the partial-correlation 
formula holds constant only the joint total of the several 
potencies of the determiners. This means that the separate 
determiners are not held constant at all. On the contrary 
they are perfectly free to vary, often within a very con- 
siderable range. As a consequence of this, results usually 
obtained by partial correlation have no significance whatever 
as revealing hidden determining factors. 

A simple example illustrating the possibilities and limi- 
tations of partial correlation as a means of isolating hidden 
determining factors in complex situations is given in 
Table 50. The various correlation coefficients are given 


TABLE 50 


SHOWING A HyporHEeTicaL Set oF DETERMINERS TO BE USED TO 
ILLUSTRATE THE MECHANISM OF PARTIAL CORRELATION 


& 
DETERMINERS 


VARIABLES 


T120= .00 
Rist a 7071 
T23 = 4. 7071 


beneath the table, computed directly from the determiners. 
If, now, we apply the partial-correlation formula to deter- 
mine the correlation of variable 1 with variable 3 for con- 
stant values of variable 2 (713.2), the result is + 1.00. This, 
of course, agrees with the naive view. By holding 2 con- 
stant the formula has thereby eliminated the influence of 
determiner No. II which also constitutes that part of 3 
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which is not found in 1. What is left of 3 (determiner No. I) 
is identical with variable 1, and so variables 1 and 3 now 
correlate perfectly. The possibility of the above analysis 
was due to the fact that variable (2), the activity held con- 
stant, was a simple unitary variable. 

But suppose now we apply the formula to determine the 
correlation of 1 with 2 for constant values of 3, which is a 
complex variable depending upon two independent deter- 
miners. The result is very different. Substituting appro- 
priately in the partial-correlation formula, we have: 


plat .00 — .7071 X .7071 
"V1 — .10722-V1 — .70712 
_ 6 
V5V 5 
=— 1.00 


According to the naive view the resulting value of —1.00 
ought to represent a total negative correlation that some- 
how had been latent between 1 and 2 but now has been 
revealed by the partial-correlation technique. Moreover, 
this implies the existence of a negative determiner. The 
fact is, of course, that no suggestion of a negative deter- 
miner is to be found anywhere in Table 50, and that 1 and 2 
have nothing at all in common. In this case, then, partial 
correlation clearly fails as an instrument of analysis for the 
isolation of causal determiners of behavior. 

But what, then, is the significance of the partial-correla- 
tion value of —1.00? The answer to this question is 
revealing as to what partial correlation is and does. In the 
first place it must be recalled that partial correlation, by 
definition, gives the correlation which would be found be- 
tween two variables which happen to be associated with 
constant values of a third variable. In the case under 
consideration we might wish to know how values of vari- 
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ables (1) and (2) would correlate with each other, assuming 
that they were also associated with a constant value of 
variable (3), such as 7. An inspection of Table 50 shows 
that variable (3) will always be the simple sum of the values 
of variable (1) and variable (2). This being the case, if 
variable (1) is 1, then variable (2) must be 6; and if vari- 
able (1) is 2, then variable (2) must be 5; and soon. In 
short, the larger one is, the smaller must be the other. 
This naturally produces a perfect negative correlation, as 
may be seen in columns (1) and (2) of Table 51, and exactly 
as indicated by the partial correlation formula. 


TABLE 51 


SHOWING THE RELATION OF THE VARIOUS VALUES OF VARIABLES (1) AND 
(2) or Taste 50 Waicn CorresPOND TO A ConsTANT VALUE 
oF VARIABLE (3) 


VARIABLE (1) VARIABLE (2) VARIABLE (3) 


It is evident from the foregoing that as an instrument for 
the analysis of the factors producing highly composite results, 
partial correlation must be used with extreme caution. Ap- 
parently where the variable held constant is itself a com- 
posite, the results secured by partial correlation are essen- 
tially meaningless, so far as the ultimate determiners are 
concerned. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THe CoMPOSITION AND YIELD oF TrEst BATTERIES 


In the preparation of a series of tests from which to make 
up an aptitude battery, usually a considerably larger number 
of tests are tried out and correlated against the aptitude cri- 
terion than will finally be used. This is because rarely or 
never are all the tests thus tried out found to be suitable for 
use. Numerous practical considerations bearing on the 
choice of tests for the final test battery are to be given in a 
later chapter (pages 302 ff.). For the present we shall 
confine ourselves to the consideration of certain important 
principles bearing on composition and yield. 


TWO GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN THE FINAL COMPOSITION 
OF TEST BATTERIES 


In choosing the tests to make up a battery, two prime 
considerations must be observed : 

(I) The tests should each correlate as highly with the 
aptitude criterion as possible. 

(II) They should correlate as low with each other as 
possible! 

Principle I is so obvious as hardly to need emphasis. In- 
deed, in the early days of mental testing it was customary to 
choose tests almost solely on this basis and to disregard the 
correlations among the tests themselves, thus ignoring prin- 
ciple II. In some cases a principle almost exactly opposite 
that of II appears to have been followed, the workers actually 
choosing tests which correlated as highly with each other as 
possible. Fortunately for the progress of aptitude testing, 


1 These principles hold for most practical purposes if the criterion and all 
tests are scored in such a way that a large score is a “good” score. Fora 
detailed discussion involving the above principles but where both positive 
and negative correlation coefficients are involved, see pages 450 ff, 
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both principles I and II are now very generally observed by 
trained psychologists. 

The folly of choosing for a battery two tests which cor- 
relate highly with each other is evident upon reflection. It 
is obvious that in so far as tests correlate with each other 
they are testing the same functions. When this correlation 
approaches the maximum, the two tests become identical, in 
which case to give both tests would be equivalent to giving 
the same test twice. If we assume that the test measured 
its function with reasonable accuracy the first time, it would 
be a simple waste of labor to measure it again by giving a 
second test almost identical in nature. The same principle 
holds, though to a lesser degree, as the correlation between 
tests decreases toward zero. 

The operation of the two principles may become somewhat 
clearer from the consideration of a particular testing situa- 
tion. We shall take the one presented in Table 52. Com- 


TABLE 52 
HyporuHeticaL Trestinc SITUATION TO ILLUSTRATE THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Cuoosina TrEsts FOR A BATTERY 


DETERMINERS 
ACTIVITIES 


Aptitude (0) 
Test (1) 
Test (2) 
Test (3) 


putation from the determiners there represented shows the 
various correlation coefficients to be as follows: 


To1 = -+.40 
T 02 = +.39 T12 =-+.91 
T 03 = + 28 113 = +.06 T23 = .00 
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According to principle I, test 1 is the best, since it correlates 
with the criterion to the extent of .40; test 2 is nearly as 
good, and test 3 is of least value. Clearly, if only a single 
test were to be chosen that test would be No. 1. 

If two tests were to be chosen and combined into a battery, 
principle I considered by itself would indicate tests 1 and 2. 
But this would conflict with principle IT because these tests 
have the very high intercorrelation of .91. As a matter of 
fact, appropriate computation shows that these two tests 
combined would correlate with the criterion to the extent of 
404, which is only .004 better than test 1 alone. The com- 
bination of test 2 with 1 would evidently involve a mere 
waste of effort. The combination of tests 1 and 3, however, 
is evidently much more promising, since the two correlate 
only +.06. Computation in this case shows that the two 
combined would correlate with the criterion to the extent of 
+.475. This represents a decided advance, even though 
fo3 1s distinctly lower than rp. 

As a third possibility may be considered the combination 
of tests 2 and 3. This is quite in harmony with principle IT, 
since 793 is .00, but in conflict with principle I, since it leaves 
out test 1, which shows the highest correlation with the cri- 
terion. Appropriate computation shows that the yield from 
this combination of tests would be +.481, or actually a 
trifle higher than the combination of 1 and 3. This is 
particularly striking, as it shows the theoretical possibility 
that the best single test (if standing alone) would not neces- 
sarily find a place on a battery. In practice, however, the 
rejection of the strongest single test would rarely take place. 
Ordinarily the strongest test will be taken as a nucleus or 
core around which the lesser tests are arranged in the most 
effective manner that the circumstances permit. 
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THE INCREASE IN YIELD CONTRIBUTED BY SUCCESSIVE TESTS 
ADDED TO APTITUDE BATTERIES 


We have seen how the two major principles of the choice 
of test batteries operate when applied on a small scale. We 
must now consider a number of interesting and important 
results which become apparent when these principles are 
considered systematically and on a larger scale. In order 
to simplify the problem we shall assume throughout the 
analysis (1) that every test correlates with the aptitude cri- 
terion exactly the same as every other test, and (2) that all 
the tests correlate with each other to exactly the same ex- 
tent. It will accordingly be possible to let r’ represent alike 
all correlations between tests and criterion and r’’ represent 
alike all correlations between the tests themselves. Then if 
r’ =+ 40 and r’’ =+ .20, the various aptitude and test 
correlations of such a battery would be as follows: 


To = .40 

Toe = .40 T1292 = .20 

703 .40 N13 = .20 193 = 20 

To. = 40 T14 = .20 To4 = 20 r34 = 20 

Li | ieee 40 T15 = .20 To = 20 T35 = 20 T45 = 20 


Subscript 0 as usual represents the criterion, and the numbers 
from 1 on represent the various tests. 

With the testing situation thus simplified; analysis becomes 
relatively easy. It becomes possible, for example, to deter- 
mine in a few moments the correlation with the criterion 
which any given number of such tests would yield. The 
formula by which this is accomplished is: ! 


fi | N_ 
R=r Te Dy ee 


1See 35 a. 
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where r’ and r’”’ have the meanings given above, WN is the 
number of such tests employed, and R is the correlation with 
the criterion of the combined battery when weighted in the 
best possible way by means of the multiple-regression equa- 
tion. 

Numerous questions concerning the yield of test batteries 
at once present themselves: How much does the addition 
of a second test to the first of a battery increase the yield 
over that given by the first alone? Do two tests, for example, 
yield twice as much as one? How much does a third test 
add to the yield of the first two? How much does the fifth 
or the seventh test add? How much greater is the yield 
from fifty or one hundred tests over that for five or six? 
By substituting appropriately in the above formula (No. 8) 
and assuming the fairly typical values r’ =+.40 and 
r’’ =-+- .20, we secure the series of yields shown in Table 53. 
The answers to our questions may now be obtained from the 
successive entries in this table by means of subtraction. In 
this way it is found that the second test of the battery adds 
.116 to the original correlation of .40. It will be noted that 
this, while considerable, is far from doubling the yield. 
The third test adds 6.8 points to the yield given by the first 
two, and so on. The amounts contributed by various suc- 
cessive additions to the battery are shown systematically in 


TABLE 53 


SHOWING THE YIELDS OBTAINABLE FROM VARYING NUMBERS OF TESTS 
WHERE 7’ =+ .40 anpD 7” =+ .20 


2 tests, R=. 50 tests, R =. 
3 tests, R=. 51 tests, R =. 
4 tests, R=. 100 tests, R=. 


5 tests, R=. 101 tests, R=. 
6 tests, R =. 1000 tests, R =. 
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TABLE 54 


SHOWING THE AmouNT ADDED To THE YIELD (R) By Eacu Successive 
Test ADDED To THE BatTTeRY, AS DERIVED BY SUBTRACTION FROM 
TABLE 53 


Table 54. The facts of Tables 53 and 54 (up to where 
N = 20) are shown graphically by the curve marked 
* 40, .20” in Figure 34 on the next page. 

For purposes of comparison there is plotted in Figure 34 a 
companion curve based on the relation “.40, .05”’ and so 
marked. It will be observed that the latter, while originating 
at the same point, rises very much more steeply, indicating 
a markedly higher degree of combining efficiency. This is 
due to the fact that in this curve the tests correlate among 
themselves .05, whereas in the former curve, representing a 
less efficient combination, the tests correlate among them- 
selves +.20. Another set of comparisons is presented in 
the series of three curves originating at .30. Of these “.30, 
.05”’ rises to perfection at about test 22, “.30, .20” attains a 
yield of .61 after some twenty tests, and “.30, .50” reaches 
only .41 with the same number of tests. Once more these 
curves illustrate in a most striking manner the desirability 
of having the tests of a battery correlate as low with each 
other as possible. 

The crossing of curves “.30, .05” and “.40, .20” at 
about test 10 illustrates the interesting fact that with less 
than ten tests in a battery the combination of “.40, .20”’ is 
the more effective, whereas in a battery of more than ten 
tests the combination “.30, .05” is decidedly to be preferred. 
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JOINT YIELD IN TERMS OF R 


o 1 235 4 5 6 7 6 9 10 I 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
THE NUMBER OF TESTS 


Fic. 34. Showing the joint correlation yield (R) of varying numbers of 
tests. All tests contributing to the yield represented by any given curve 
are assumed to be statistically alike; i.e., all have the same correlation 
with the criterion and the same correlation with each other. The correla- 
tions in question are shown above each curve. Thus, .30, .20 means that 
all tests making up that particular curve correlate + .30 with the criterion 
and + .20 with each other. (See Figure 35.) 


This situation is illustrative of a rather general principle that 
for a small number of tests a high 7’ accompanied by a high r’’ 
is to be preferred to a low r’ accompanied by alow r’’. But 
with a large number of tests the situation is likely to be 
reversed. 


PRINCIPLE OF DIMINISHING RETURNS IN THE SIZE OF 
TEST BATTERIES 


Perhaps the most striking fact revealed by the curves of 
Figure 34 is the radical tendency to diminishing returns 
as successive tests are added to the battery. This is shown 
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in the tendency of the curves to flatten out with the continu- 
ous addition of tests. This tendency is probably found in 
every curve representing actual aptitude situations. The 
curves show, moreover, that the tendency to diminishing 
returns is greatly increased with the size of r’’, which is in 
harmony with principle II (page 254) governing the final 
choice of tests for a battery. 

The facts concerning the yield of test batteries considered 
above have far-reaching implications as to the practical pos- 
sibilities in the way of aptitude testing. It is a fact well 
known to aptitude psychologists that tests for genuine voca- 
tions rarely yield r’ values much above .40. Usually they are 
lower. On the other hand, the 7” values are likely to range 
considerably above +.20. If the tests are chosen wisely, 
however, it is probable that in most cases the r’’ values can 
be kept down to near this figure. Unfortunately, so little 
research has been devoted specifically to this subject that 
little is known about what would be accomplished by a vigor- 
ous effort in the way of finding low 7’’ values. In any case, 
40, .20” is a very favorable combination as correlations 
run in present practice. In addition, we have assumed the 
possibility of finding a large number of different tests of the 
same high degree of excellence, which is itself optimistic to 
the point of extravagance. With all these favorable condi- 
tions it is somewhat startling to observe what a small amount 
of increase in correlation yield is produced by the addition 
of another test beyond six or seven. The tenth test of a 
* 40, .20” battery adds only 1.2 points to the correlation 
yield. The question inevitably arises whether an increase 
of a single point or so in the correlation yield is worth the 
extra time and labor involved in giving and scoring an entire 
additional test unit. In any case it is perfectly obvious 
that because of this law of diminishing returns a place must 
be reached sooner or later where the addition of a new test 
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will not contribute enough to the prognostic value of the 
battery to justify the incidental expense involved. This fact 
alone must inevitably limit the size of test batteries. It is a 
matter of considerable importance to aptitude psychology 
whether this critical point is reached before or after a really 
satisfactory R is secured. 

It is evident that the number of tests which may be 
included before the point is reached where the expense exceeds 
the return is dependent upon a number of factors. One of 
these which has received very little theoretical consideration 
is the net cost of purchase and administration of the test 
units. It is perfectly clear, for example, that when batteries 
made up of tests of the “.40, .20”’ variety increase in number 
of units much beyond ten, the costs associated with the addi- 
tion of each successive test would have to be very small 
indeed to be justified. The ultimate fate of the aptitude- 
testing movement may thus depend quite as much upon the 
possibilities of reducing testing costs as upon the prognostic 
potencies of the test units devised. 


TESTS WHICH CAN NEVER MAKE A PERFECT BATTERY 
REGARDLESS OF THE NUMBER EMPLOYED 


It is often a source of surprise, even to persons with con- 
siderable experience with tests, to learn that it would ordi- 
narily be impossible to attain a perfect prediction by means 
of a test battery, even though an indefinitely large number 
of tests of a given variety were available. This state of 
affairs is suggested in Figure 34 by the extreme tendency to 
diminishing returns in certain of the curves, such as “.30, .20” 
and “.30, .50.”’ It is true that in certain theoretical situa- 
tions the battery attains perfect prediction very promptly, 
but these conditions are probably never encountered in apti- 
tude practice. Whether or not a particular combination of 
r’ and r’’ values such as assumed above will attain perfec- 
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tion may be determined rather readily. The rule is that for 
Rf to reach perfection r’’ must not exceed the square of 7’. 
Accordingly, “.40, .05”’ easily reaches perfection, as shown 
in Figure 34. But the combination “.40, .20” can never 
reach perfect prediction, no matter how many tests may be 
used, because .20 is larger than .402, which is only .16. 
In cases where the maximum yield falls short of 1.00, its 
amount may be determined by the formula: 
2 
Ryaair gps Wess) ti dite’ (9) 
Applying this formula to the “.40, .20” combination we have, 


for example, 
Wig = 20 eas 
20 
As might have been expected, this does not differ greatly 


from the yield when n = 1000, as shown in Table 53. 


INDEPENDENT TESTS AS FRACTIONAL PARTS OF PERFECTLY 
PREDICTING BATTERY 


A special case involving the yield of test batteries where 
r’’ = .00 has some significance as to the nature and meaning 
of the correlation coefficient. If in Formula 8 (page 257), 
r’’ be given the value of zero, we have: 


hy fe 
VN 


By means of this we may readily determine the correlation 
which independent tests would need to have with the criterion | 
for any given number of them to combine to produce a per- 
fect prediction. A typical series of such values is given in 
Table 55. From the first entry it is evident that two entirely 
independent tests would each need to correlate .707 with 
the criterion in order that when combined they should corre- 


r os » (10) 
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TABLE 55 


SHOWING THE CORRELATION VARYING NUMBERS OF STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 
Tests Must HAvE WITH THE CRITERION IN ORDER TO PRODUCE 
A PERFECT PREDICTION 


n= 2, x = 707 
n= 8, y= BT 
n = 4, x’ =) .50 
n= 5, r = AAT 
n = 10, r’ = 316 
n = 100, f= 10 


late with it perfectly. Since, in a sense, each represents 
half of the correlation, one may say that the half of a perfect 
correlation is not .50, but .707. Ina similar manner, a third 
of a perfect correlation is not .334, but .577; a fifth is not 
.20, but .447; and so on. 

Or we may reverse the statement and say that an inde- 
pendent test correlating .707 with a criterion will constitute 
50 per cent of a perfect battery, one of .447 will constitute 
20 per cent of a perfect battery, and so on. A systematic 
presentation of the testing situation from this point of view 
is shown in Table 56. 


COEFFICIENT OF MULTIPLE CORREUATION NOT A PERFECT 
INDEX OF BATTERY EFFICIENCY 


Up to this point in our discussion of the joint returns from 
tests combined into batteries, we have used the total corre- 
lation (R) as the index of yield. In this we have followed the 
general practice among psychologists. Unfortunately, the 
correlation coefficient is not very satisfactory as such an 
index. This is because its relation to the true yield is some- 
what indirect and by no means simple. Mathematically 
the correlation coefficient is a trigonometric function. It 
is the natural tangent of an angle made by the intersection 
of certain lines drawn through a contingency table upon 
which the arrays of correlated values are distributed (105). 
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TABLE 56 


SHOWING THE FRACTIONAL Part or A Perrect Battery Mapes Up sy 
SINGLE INDEPENDENT TrEsts CORRELATING VaRIous AMOUNTS WITH 
THE CRITERION 


CORRELATION WITH Part OF PERFECTLY 
CRITERION PREDICTING BaTTERY 


00% 
.0025% 
01% 
02% 
04% 
06% 
09% 
12% 
16% 
20% 
25% 
30% 
36% 
AZ% 
49% 
56% 
64% 
2% 
81% 
90% 
1.00% 


For the psychologist to whom mathematics is usually a 
means rather than an end, this trigonometric aspect of the 
test-aptitude relation is not very illuminating. As a matter 
of fact, there is abundant evidence that it has actually re- 
sulted in gross and widespread misconceptions 2 as to the power 
and value of psychological tests. 

Perhaps the chief reasons for this misunderstanding are 
that the correlation coefficient takes the form of a decimal and 
that its values range from .00 to 1.00. It thus has a striking 
but deceptive resemblance to the universally employed 
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percentage system of representing efficiencies. As a conse- 
quence, a test correlating .40 with an aptitude has too often 
been thought to be 40 per cent perfect in forecasting effi- 
ciency, and a battery correlating .70 with an aptitude as 70 
per cent efficient. A more serious error could scarcely be 
made. Actually, a correlation of .40 corresponds to less 
than 9 per cent forecasting efficiency, and a correlation of .70 
corresponds to less than 29 per cent efficiency (page 278). 


“DER CENT OF SUBJECTS RIGHTLY PLACED” AN AMBIGUOUS 
INDEX OF TEST-BATTERY EFFICIENCY 


A second method of interpreting the correlation between 
a test battery and an aptitude is to state the per cent of 
subjects who can be rightly placed in the aptitude by means 
of the test scores. This, while possessing a certain amount 
of superficial plausibility, is in reality very little better than 
the one just mentioned. The main reason is that the per 
cent of subjects rightly placed (i.e., within half a point of 
where predicted) varies not only with the size of the R 
(which is to be expected) but also with the coarseness of the 
scale used to measure the criterion (which is ordinarily over- 
looked). The coarseness of the scale unit is obviously irrele- 
vant to the potency of the test. As an example of the am- 
biguities to which this leads, an R of .60 will place 20 per cent 
within a half point of their true aptitude on a 10-point scale; 
38 per cent on a 5-point scale of A, B, C, D, and E, such 
as is commonly used in academic marking; and 59 per cent 
on a 3-point scale such as excellent, good, and poor (‘Table 57). 
A second serious defect is that an R of zero does not represent 
a zero per cent of subjects rightly placed. Instead, it places 
on a 10-point scale, 16 per cent correctly; on a 5-point 
scale, 31 per cent; and on a 3-point scale, 50 per cent. Asa 
striking example of the inadequacy of this method of repre- 
senting forecasting efficiencies of a test, it may be noted 
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TABLE 57 


SHOWING FoR Various DEGREES OF: CORRELATION AND COARSENESS OF 
CRITERION ScALE THE NuMBER OF INDIVIDUALS ACTUALLY FALLING 
WITHIN $ Point or Waere Prepicrep. THEORETICALLY PERFECT 
Distrisutions Are AssuMED. 


COARSENESS OF CRITERION SCALE 


10 Points 5 Points] 3 Points 


16% 31% 50% 
17% 34% 53% 
18% 35% 56% 
20% 38% 59% 
22% 42% 65% 
26% 50% 73% 
35% 64% 87% 
48% 80% 97% 


that an R of zero will place more of the subjects rightly on a 
3-point scale than an R of .95 will place rightly on a 10- 
point scale. The various numbers placed correctly on scales 
of the three degrees of coarseness are shown systematically 
in Table 57. 

It may be added that when the attempt is made to state 
the forecasting efficiency of a test or battery in terms of the 
per cent of subjects correctly placed by rank, the situation 
is even worse, if possible. In such an attempt we encounter 
all the difficulties just enumerated in connection with the 
per cent rightly placed on an ordinary point scale, and in 
addition there result complications arising from the fact 
that ranks are not true units but represent extremely varying 
intervals on a true scale (Fig. 54, page 384). It thus comes 
about that for a single value of R the number correctly 
placed by rank will vary not only for every different size of 
group ranked, but also for the different parts of the distribu- 
tion of any single ranked group. 
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THE INDEX OF FORECASTING EFFICIENCY (£) 


The ultimate purpose of using aptitude tests is to estimate 
or forecast aptitudes from test scores. A test which does 
this with slight error is a good test. A test which does this 
with much error is a poor test. The real forecasting efficiency 
of a test or battery is therefore at bottom inversely propor- 
tional to the amount of error resulting when the test is used 
to forecast an aptitude criterion. The basic notion is accord- 
ingly very simple. If the error made by a battery correlating 
zero with a criterion (i.e., a battery of no efficiency whatever) 
were 16 points and the error made by a mediocre battery were 
12 points, the mediocre battery would clearly reduce the 
forecasting error by 4 points out of a possible 16. The test 
is therefore, in a perfectly simple and direct manner, 25 per 
cent efficient. Similarly, if the forecasting error made by a 
battery in predicting the same criterion were 14.4 points, 
then this battery would serve to reduce the forecasting error 
by 1.6 points out of a possible 16. This latter battery would 
therefore be 10 per cent efficient. 

Fortunately, the simple and natural percentage concept 
of test efficiency suggested above is closely related to the 
correlation coefficient with which we are so familiar. When 
the correlation is known, the forecasting efficiency of a 
battery may be calculated at once. The formula is: ! 


F=1-Vii kOe 


In the formula, E represents tke per cent of perfect forecasting 
efficiency of a test battery in predicting its aptitude criterion. 
For example, if we have a test battery correlating .7288 
with a criterion, the true forecasting efficiency may be secured 
by the formula as follows : 


1See 42, page 76; 35, page 596; 39, page 32. 
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E=1-—v1 — .7288? 
1 — .685 
= 315 


The battery in question therefore has a forecasting efficiency 
of 31.5 per cent. | 

That E really constitutes a true index of the forecasting 
power of a test battery may readily be verified by means of 
the miniature set of data shown in Table 58. 


TABLE 58 


A MintatureE Set or Data SHOWING A SET OF CRITERION SCORES AND 
Turee Sets or Test Scores 


Supsect No. |CrITERION (Xo)| Txst A (X1) Test B (X2) Test C (Xs) 


The multiple-regression equation by means of which this 
criterion may be most accurately estimated from the three 
sets of test scores is: 


Xo ca Xj +. 45 Xo + ft X3 — 4.5! 


Substituting the test scores of each subject in turn, we obtain 
the estimates or “predictions.”’ In the case of subject No. 1 
this becomes : 


Xo 


5X9+ .7%5 X0+ .75 XK 14 — 4.5 
4.5+0-+ 10.5 — 4.5 
= 10.5 


1 The derivation of this equation is given in full detail on pages 457 ff. 
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TABLE 59 


GIVING THE Error or Estimate oF Test Battery SHOWN IN TABLE 58 
Wuicuw CorReELATES .7288 witH Its CRITERION 


For purposes of comparison there is given a parallel set of figures based 
on the errors of estimate of a hypothetical battery correlating zero with — 
the criterion. 


HyYpoTuEericaL Battery 
CoRRELATING ZERO WITH 
CRITERION 


Bartrery SHowN IN TABLE 58 Cor- 
RELATING .7288 wiTH CRITERION 


1 2 3 4 5 


6 7 8 
Subject | Criterion pc ang Error of % Error err abl pry de Error 
No. (Xo) gaat Ce) Forecast Squared cast '"(X0)| cast” Squai 
1 13 10.5 2.5 6.25 36 
2 Q 7.0 5.0 25.0 25 
s 4 4.0 .O 0 
4 6 3.5 9.5 6.25 
5 10 10.0 0 .0 
Means ff 7.0 2.0 7.5 


Square root of means 


‘These estimates or “forecasts” for each subject are given in 
column 3 of Table 59. The corresponding estimates of 
the hypothetical battery correlating zero with the criterion 
are given in column 6. These latter values are all alike be- 
cause multiple-regression equations with zero R’s always 
predict at the mean of the criterion, no matter what the test 
scores. 

The error made in the prediction of subject No. 1 is 2.5 
points, of subject No. 2 is 5 points, and so on. These errors 
of “forecast”’ (or estimate, as they are frequently called) are 
given in column 4 for the real battery and in column 7 for 
the hypothetical battery of zero R. The latter averages 3.6 


. 
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points of error, whereas the former averages only 2.0 points. 
_ From these results an approximation to the forecasting effi- 
ciency might be computed directly. It is customary, however, 
for statisticians to use for this purpose the standard error of 
estimate rather than the mean values just mentioned. In 
the long run both methods give the same general relative 
results, but the standard error of estimate is regarded as 
more accurate. The errors in each column are therefore 
squared, the squares being recorded in the following column. 
These are added and averaged, and the square root of these 
averages is found. In the case of the real forecasts this 
standard error of forecast is 2.7386, whereas for the hypo- 
thetical battery of no value itis 4. Our battery has therefore 
reduced the standard error of estimate 


4 — 2.7386 


or 1.2614 points. Dividing this by 4, we have 
1.2614 + 4 = .315 or 31.5 per cent 


Thus the percentage of forecasting efficiency derived from 
the formula for E is exactly verified from the errors them- 
selves. 


THE INCREASE IN FORECASTING EFFICIENCY CONTRIBUTED 
BY SUCCESSIVE TESTS 


With the aid of E, the basic index of forecasting efficiency, 
we return to the consideration of the problem of diminishing 
returns in the yield of test batteries as the test units increase 
innumber. This is best shown by means of a series of curves 
(Fig. 35). In order to facilitate comparisons, exactly the 
same r’ and r’’ combinations have been used as were employed 
in Figure 34. It is evident from Figure 35 that the phenom- 
enon of diminishing returns, while still conspicuous with the 
correlation combinations where r” is fairly large, has disap- 


/ 
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JOINT YIELD IN TERMS OF EFFICIENCY (E) 


o 1235 45 6 76 9 10 Tl 12 18 14 15 Io 17 18 I9 20 
THE NUMBER OF TESTS 


Fia. 35. Showing the joint efficiency yield (EZ) of varying numbers of tests. 
As in Figure 34, all tests contributing to the yield represented by any given 
curve are assumed to be statistically alike; i.e., all have the same correla- 
tion with the criterion and the same correlation with each other. These 
correlations are shown above each curve. They are exactly the same as 
those made the basis of the curves of Figure 34, so as to facilitate comparison 
between yields in terms of R and E. 


peared in certain other cases. The combination “.30, .05” 
is striking in that the line is almost perfectly straight. The 
combination “.40, .05,” on the other hand, has actually 
reversed the form of its curve, now showing a condition of 
increasing returns. 

In order still further to compare Figures 34 and 35, it will 
be well to trace out a typical correlation combination (.40, 
.20) as represented by the two methods. It will be observed 
that at the beginning the E-value is conspicuously lower, 
being only about a fifth the size of R, whereas at 20 tests 
it is fully half the size of R. Between test 8 and test 16 
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E increases a full third, whereas R increases less than a tenth. 
The implication of this and similar comparisons for testing 
practice is that the later tests of a battery contribute rela- 
tively much more to the yield, as compared to the early tests, 
than is indicated by R. 


RELATION OF THE CORRELATION COEFFICIENT TO PER CENT 
OF FORECASTING EFFICIENCY 


The yield of aptitude batteries is at present almost univer- 
sally reported in terms of the correlation coefficient. But 
they must be judged, apart from the cost of administration, 
upon the basis of their actual efficiency in forecasting. It 
therefore becomes a matter of considerable importance 
not only to have thorough understanding of the relation be- 
tween the two, but also to be able readily to translate corre- 
lation values into equivalent forecasting-efficiency values. 
Such a series of equivalent values is given in Table 60. 

Perhaps the most striking point about this table is the 


TABLE 60 


SHOWING THE RELATION OF THE CORRELATION COEFFICIENT (R) TO THE 
Per Cent or Forecasting Errictency (EF) 
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Fie. 36. Graphic representation of the relation between the correlation 
coefficient and forecasting efficiency. The range of useful forecasting 
efficiency of modern aptitude test batteries is indicated by the shaded area. 
It is assumed here that the correlation coefficients have been corrected for 
reductions in their size due to inaccurate measurement of the criterion. 
This is generally considerable, 
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ba remarkably small forecasting efficiencies corresponding to 


_ (20 points) between correlations .98 and 1.00 as between 


R values below .50. The same general tendency may be 
seen in the fact that the forecasting efficiency arises as much 


correlations .00 and .60! It is important to observe that 
this zone of extremely low forecasting efficiency is exactly the 
zone where practically all modern aptitude correlations fall. To 
the enthusiastic user of tests this may be somewhat disap- 
pointing, but the sooner these facts are fully realized the 
better for all. | 

The low forecasting efficiency of modern tests as shown by 
Table 60 inevitably raises the question as to their practical 
range of usefulness. Under ordinary conditions it seems 
likely that tests having a forecasting efficiency below about 
10 per cent would not be worth using. This means that 
batteries correlating below .45 or .50 with a true criterion will 
hardly be useful unless they are extremely inexpensive. At 
the other extreme, correlations on genuine aptitudes running 
above .70 or .75 are so rare at present as to be practically 
non-existent. This means that the practical range of fore- 
casting efficiency of modern psychological tests occupies the 
narrow zone roughly between 10 and 30 per cent. The 
situation is represented graphically in Figure 36, the curve 
showing the relation between R and E and the shaded portion 
the zone of practical forecasting efficiency of modern test 
batteries. | 

In connection with the practical yield from test batteries, 
the question is often asked, “What is a high and what is a 
low correlation?” Very different answers have been given 
at one time or another. In the light of the facts presented 
above we may make a number of fairly definite statements. 
These may be summarized as follows: 
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Below .45 or .50, practically useless for differential prog- 
nosis.! 

From .50 to .60, of some value 

From .60 to .70, of considerable value 

From .70 to .80, of decided value but rarely found 

Above .80, not obtained by present methods 


WHY THE YIELD FROM TEST BATTERIES IS ALWAYS LIMITED 


In view of the low forecasting efficiency of aptitude tests, 
the question as to its cause naturally arises. The answer 
has considerable significance, not only for the present but for 
the future possibilities of aptitude testing as well. 

If we could isolate and measure separately each determiner 
of an aptitude, it would be possible by means of suitable 
weighting secured by the multiple-regression equation to 
make predictions of 100 per cent efficiency. But we are not 
able to do this. Instead, our tests are themselves aggregates 
of determiners which are already weighted by nature very much 
like the aptitude itself. Thus in Table 61, Test 1 is based 
on determiners III, IV, V, and X, which are respectively 


1 This statement assumes that the correlation coefficients have been cor- 
rected for attenuation due to errors in measuring the criterion (pages 231 ff.). 
It is a well-known fact that the ordinary correlation coefficients obtained in 
practice are really lower than the actual correlations between the tests and 
the true aptitudes. 

It should also be added that tests showing somewhat lower correlations 
than .50 may be useful in selecting individuals for a given purpose such as in 
employment testing or university entrance examinations, where considerable 
numbers of individuals falling below an arbitrary critical test score may be 
rejected. In general the higher the percentage of rejections that is per- 
mitted, the lower the useful correlation limit. Thus, in a private com- 
munication, Terman states that if the critical score of rejection on the Thorn- 
dike College Entrance Test (which ordinarily correlates about .50 with 
university marks) be placed at about 90, the number of scholastic failures 
would be reduced nearly to zero. This would involve, of course, the rejection 
of many fairly good students along with the very weak ones. But in employ- 
ment work and in certain universities where large numbers of applicants 
must be turned away in any case, this works no particular hardship to the 
individual and yet results in a distinctly superior level of aptitude among 
those individuals finally selected. ‘ 
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TABLE 61 


_ S$Howi1ne A Typicau Test-AptitupE SITuaTION IN TreRMs oF DETERMIN- 
ERS. Every DETERMINER OF THE APTITUDE Is ToucHED By ONE 
or Morse or THE Tests, YET THE Battery YIELDS AN R or ON ty .53. 


DETERMINERS 


1 | mw |u{iv| v | vt{vi|viur|rx| x XI | XII| XIII 


Aptitude (0) Q 4 2/3 1 1 3 
Test (1) 3/4/1 2 

Test ‘(2) 8) 4171 2 
Test (3) i as a a k 2 

Test (4) 


weighted by the nature of the behavior involved: 2, 4, 1, 
and 2. No possible weighting of the obtained scores of this 
test by a psychologist can seriously disturb this natural 
weighting. The weighting secured by means of the multiple- 
regression equation is accordingly only a secondary affair, 
since it can apply only to groups of determiners as found in 
the tests. It thus comes about that even though one or 
another of our tests may touch every determiner or factor 
involved in an aptitude, the correlation between the aptitude 
and the test battery may be far from perfect and its fore- 
casting efficiency may be actually so low as hardly to be of 
practical utility. 

The reality of the conditions described above may be 
illustrated by the specific test-aptitude situation shown in 
Table 61. It will easily be observed by inspection that 
every single determiner found in the aptitude is found in 
the test battery. One determiner (No. III) is found in two 
different tests. 

The various correlation coefficients as computed from the 
determiners by formula, page 231, are as follows: 
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To = a .385 

To2 =-+ ay Os T12 = .00 

To3 = + 308 T13 + .087 T23 = + .233 

To4 = -+ Lod T14 =-+ .400 T24 = .00 34 = .00 


These correlation coefficients are fairly typical of those 
secured from ordinary testing operations. Appropriate 
computations reveal the fact that if the tests represented 
in Table 61 were weighted in the best possible manner 
by means of a multiple-regression equation,! the correlation 
yield (R) would be only .53. This corresponds to an actual 
efficiency of only 15 per cent. This is a matter of very con- 
siderable significance for the future of aptitude testing. It 
means that we may have involved in our test battery ab- 
solutely all of the determiners of the aptitude and yet the 
resulting battery may be almost without value. 


1It is also a matter of considerable theoretical interest to observe that 
despite the fact that no negative determiner is to be found in Table 61, the 
regression equation contains a negative weight for test No. 4. Assuming all 
means and standard deviations to be unity, the equation is: 


Xo = .171 + .376 Xi + .215 Xo + .256 X3; — 009 X4 


The moral of this is, of course, that the regression equation, just as partial 
correlation (pages 250 ff.), may be an utterly misleading instrument for pur- 
poses of theoretical analysis of aptitude determiners. But if the multiple- 
regression equation is regarded as primarily a practical estimating or fore- 
casting device, all of the mystery of this negative weight vanishes. It means 
that test No. 4 can contribute more to the yield of the battery as a whole by 
receiving a negative weight. An inspection of Table 61 suggests that this 
probably results from the fact that by weighting test No. 4 negatively there 
will result a tendency to neutralize in test No. 1 the influence of the irrelevant 
determiner IV, since this determiner appears prominently in both tests. 
Clearly test No. 1 would be much stronger with the influence of this irrelevant 
determiner eliminated. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Tur PsycHOLoGICAL ANALYSIS OF OCCUPATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR 


Ir has already been pointed out above (pages 257 ff.) that 
single tests are rarely or never adequate for detecting latent 
aptitudes. This is probably because aptitudes are ordinarily 
made up of a complex of abilities only a few of which are 
measured by any one test. As a result of this very general 
principle, the central problem of modern aptitude testing is 
one of devising test batteries. And a modern test battery 
is not merely a random aggregation of tests, the various scores 
of which are combined by simple addition or averaging. 
Such amateurish methods generally sacrifice by their clumsy 
technique the critical margin of efficiency which makes the 
difference between a useful battery and one which will not 
repay the expense of giving. While nearly universal in the 
early days of aptitude testing, these methods are now being 
replaced rapidly by more scientific procedures. Accordingly, 
we shall first sketch in broad outline the methods by which 
one goes about constructing a scientific battery of tests. 
There will then be taken up in succession for detailed con- 
sideration the various methods and special procedures which 
are necessary to carry through the different stages of the 
process, a chapter being devoted to each. It is intended that 
these chapters on method shall be sufficiently explicit and 
detailed to constitute a useful guide for those wishing to 
construct modern aptitude-test batteries. 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE SIX STEPS OF TEST-BATTERY 
CONSTRUCTION 


The first step in the construction of a battery of aptitude 
tests is to make a careful psychological analysis of the activity 
281 
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or vocation in question. The purpose is to discover, in so far 
as this is possible, what traits or characteristics of human 
behavior lead to success or failure in this vocation. It is to 
be noted that by “psychological analysis” is not meant a 
mere armchair cogitation in vague general terms as to the 
traits which one might imagine as essential for success. 
What is here meant is a more or less protracted, objective, 
and systematic study of the behavior of individuals actually 
engaged in the particular activity. To this end there should 
be available for observation and study, while at work, a 
considerable number of people in various stages of training 
who show a wide range of natural aptitude in the task. The 
detail with which this psychological analysis of the aptitude 
should be carried out naturally will vary according to the 
amount of time available for the project as a whole. 

The second step is the choice of a preliminary battery of 
tests which shall measure as well as possible the various 
pivotal traits emerging from the aptitude analysis as prob- 
. ably significant. To do this adequately there is required a 
wide knowledge of the complex psychology of the most varied 
types of tests and what they measure as shown by experi- 
mental trial in previous investigations. Here, again, mere 
armchair speculation as to whether a test will tap a significant 
part of a previously uninvestigated aptitude is highly unreli- 
able. For this reason it is usually necessary, even with the 
best available information at hand, to choose a field of tests 
two or three times as large as that desired for the final bat- 
tery, so that the tests representing incorrect guesses may 
be eliminated and still leave enough successful ones to make 
up a satisfactory battery. 

The next thing necessary is to try out the preliminary field 
of tests to determine objectively which are to be preserved in 
the final battery and which are to be discarded. This part of 
the process may be called testing the tests. It bulks very large 
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in an aptitude-testing project, making up steps three, four, 
and five of the total process. Step three is the administration 
of the preliminary battery of tests to a large number of 
individuals who are about to start training in the aptitude 
under investigation, but who have not as yet had any actual 
experience in it. 

The fourth step of the process presents by all odds the most 
serious difficulties and requires the greatest ingenuity and 
resourcefulness on the part of the psychologist. ‘This is the 
securing of a quantitative determination of the final aptitudes 
or vocation proficiencies of the trial group of subjects just 
mentioned, after they have finished their training. When 
this quantitative determination is secured, it is called the 
eriterion score. ‘The difficulty in securing this criterion score 
lies in part in the fact that as a rule the individuals in the 
group are not working on exactly the same materials, 
machines, or tasks, so that the outputs of the various individ- 
uals are not comparable. A still more serious difficulty is 
that in a large number of vocations there is no objective unit 
for measuring output. A concrete example of this is found 
in the difficulty of determining the relative excellence of a 
series of free-hand drawings made by different persons, even 
though all the drawings may be based on the same object. 
Fortunately this problem of the criterion score is gradually 
yielding to the methods of modern experimental psychology. 

The fifth step is to check the test scores of the trial subjects 
which were secured by step three, against their criterion 
scores obtained by step four. This is done by the computa- 
tion of correlation coefficients. A careful examination of the 
coefficients thus obtained usually reveals a half or more of the 
tests as so feebly related to the criterion that they will con- 
tribute little or nothing to the joint yield of the battery. 
Also it frequently happens that two or more tests which cor- 
relate fairly well with the criterion will be found to sample 
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nearly the same aspect of the criterion. Since there is no 
value in testing the same function more than once, even 
though it may be an important one, all but the best of such 
duplicating tests will be discarded. The tests which remain 
after this ruthless try-out will make up the final test battery. 

The sixth and final step in the process of developing an 
aptitude-test battery is the determination of the relative 
weights to be given the various surviving tests. It is obvious 
that the particular element or constituent part of an aptitude 
sampled by one test will rarely be exactly as important as that 
sampled by any other test. It is also very clear that in com- 
bining tests greater importance or weight should be given to 
strong tests than to weak ones. By means of ingenious 
mathematical formule, such as the multiple-regression equa- 
tion, there may be obtained the exact weights required to 
combine the various tests so as to make the best possible 
prediction or estimate of the aptitude in question. Also, by 
a simple manipulation of these formule there may be deter- 
mined at the same time the correlation which the aptitude 
prediction made by means of the battery as a whole, when 

properly weighted, will have with the actual aptitude criterion. 
- From this coefficient may be secured an excellent index of the 
prognostic success of the battery. | 

It often happens that under actual experimental conditions 
circumstances may be encountered which make it extremely 
difficult or even impossible for a particular worker to carry 
out in full detail all the steps of the process outlined above. 
In such cases there should be secured the best approximation 
to which the conditions permit. Sometimes the missing or 
imperfectly performed step may be carried out by a later 
worker who chances upon more favorable experimental con- 
ditions. It may be laid down as a general rule, however, that 
none of the six steps may be left out without serious danger of loss 
to the prognostic efficiency of the resulting test battery. 


- ———— 
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STEP ONE — ANALYSIS OF OCCUPATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


{ 
+ 
AY 
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With the general outline of test-battery construction before 
us, we may proceed to the detailed examination of the first 
_ step in the process —the psychological analysis of the 
behavior which the tests are designed to forecast. The 

purpose of this analysis is to identify as accurately as possible 
the various psychological traits or processes which are re- 
quired for success. Naturally the elaborateness of this 
analysis will be determined to a considerable extent by the 
time available for the project as a whole. If there is only a 
short time available, the investigator may need to content 
himself with a relatively hasty and superficial analytical study 
of the occupational activity. On the other hand, owing to the 
inherent complexity of the determiners of human behavior, 
the most elaborate study is likely to result in an analysis 
which is by no means perfect. Up to the present time the 
psychological analyses of occupational behavior made in 
connection with aptitude-testing projects have been very 
largely of the hasty and superficial kind. Indeed, this phase 
of aptitude testing and of vocational psychology in general 
is in a highly embryonic state. 

An example of such well-meaning but superficial and 
largely futile gestures purporting to be psychological analyses 
of occupations is given in the following list of qualifications 
supposedly necessary for a successful librarian: ‘A love of 
reading is not a major qualification, since a librarian has 
little time for reading. She needs accuracy, quickness, neat- 
ness, a pleasing appearance, and application necessary to do 
much routine work. All these qualifications must be founded 
on a sincere and active enthusiasm for library work.” 

It is possible that an analysis in such general terms may 
be better than none, though surely its value must be slight. 

Commenting on this particular analysis, Viteles remarks 
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without great exaggeration, “In such descriptions of mental 
qualifications the title of another occupation could, in many 
cases, be substituted for the one being described, and the 
statement would be equally accurate. Thus, for example, 
in the description for the mental qualifications for librarian, 
the term office worker, teacher, cashier in a department store, 
a scraper of celery in Campbell’s soup factory, could be sub- 
stituted for librarian, and the description would be equally 
applicable.” 


THE THREE PARTS OF A COMPLETED PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS 


For purposes of aptitude testing the completed psycholog- 
ical analysis of an occupation or activity should consist, 
ideally, of three stages or parts. (I) The first part is an 
ordinary job analysis. This analysis is logical rather than 
psychological. It gives a detailed and rather minute list of 
the various part-activities of which the occupation is made 
up. (II) The second part of the analysis is a carefully con- 
trolled concrete study of a considerable number of individual 
workers, to discover in which part-activities of the occupation 
the more efficient individuals are chiefly superior to the less 
efficient. (III) The third part of the analysis is the extensive 
study of these critical part-activities found to be significant 
by part II. The purpose of this third part is to discover what 
traits of intelligence, capacity, temperament, will, etc., com- 
bine to produce efficiency in these particular segments of the 
behavior under investigation. The means by which the 
three steps of an occupational or aptitude analysis such as 
outlined above may be accomplished are various. In most 
cases a number of different methods may be employed jointly, 
the exact combinations depending upon the circumstances 
surrounding the particular investigation. 
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ANALYSIS FROM OBSERVING THE OCCUPATIONAL ACTIVITY 


One of the best means of securing a preliminary view of the 
activity being analyzed is to observe attentively one individ- 
_ ual worker after another as he goes through the various part- 
activities which constitute the occupation. If the job is the 
operation of an engine lathe, for example, the psychologist 
simply stands near the workman as he operates the lathe, 
observing as minutely as possible what he does. A very simi- 
lar procedure would be followed in studying the behavior of a 
woman operating a hosiery-knitting machine. If the occu- 
pation were not stationary as was the case in the two 
examples cited, the psychologist will need to travel about with 
his subject. Thus Snow (77), in making the analysis of the 
job of Yellow Cab chauffeur, which extended over several 
weeks, spent some time “riding the meter” —i.e., riding in 
front with the driver. In this way he was able to observe 
at first hand the various emergencies which a chauffeur 
encounters. 

A similar procedure would be followed in studying the job 
of a house-to-house salesman. In this latter case the method 
would have the defect that the presence of a third person 
might influence the behavior of both the salesman and the 
prospect. No doubt, also, the same holds to a certain ex- 
tent of the behavior of all workmen who are being system- 
atically observed. This is indicated rather clearly by the 
marked improvement in individual working efficiency usually 
noted under such conditions. 

The observational method should be supplemented 
liberally, as opportunities permit, by careful inquiries of 
various persons who have a knowledge of the job. This will 
include talks with the workmen, with foremen, with man- 
agers, and with the instructors of apprentices in case the job 
is being taught systematically. A major obstacle ordinarily 
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encountered when seeking information in this way is that 


even thoroughly intelligent workmen and foremen experience 
considerable difficulty in understanding what is desired by a 
psychologist when they are questioned about the psycho- 
logical aspects of their work. Their responses to the various 
work situations appear to be so much more manual than 
verbal that the assistance to be secured in this way is largely 
limited to the external aspects of the work. But even so, 
observation and judicious inquiry should place the investi- 
gator in possession of a fairly satisfactory analysis of the 
job into its various physical part-activities, which constitutes 
the first part of the occupational analysis. It should also 
result in numerous suggestions bearing on the second and 
third parts. 


ANALYSIS FROM PERFORMING THE OCCUPATIONAL ACTIVITY 


If the time available for investigation permits, the aptitude 
psychologist should also spend some time actually apprentic- 
ing himself to the job. This practice seems not only to have 
been advocated but followed by some of the most successful 
practical workers in the field. Thus Link (51), in analyzing 
the job of assembling gun parts in an arms-manufacturing 
establishment, was not content with merely observing the 
workers at a little distance and asking questions. Realizing 
the necessity for a first-hand knowledge, he “actually per- 
formed the various operations at a bench in the customary 
way, until he was able to do them with some celerity.” 
Similarly Snow, in analyzing the job of chauffeur, actually 
drove a taxi. Viteles, in describing his method of analyzing 
the job of street-car motorman in Milwaukee, states (96) : 
“The analysis in this case was based not only upon consulta- 
tion with motormen, supervisors, instructors, and superin- 
tendents, but upon observation made in the course of a 
two-weeks apprenticeship as a motorman, during which time 
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_ the investigator ran street cars in every section of the city 


under a great variety of conditions.”’ 


“TIME STUDY’? METHODS AS A MEANS OF ANALYSIS 


A third method, the possibilities of which have not as yet 
_ been realized by investigators in the field of aptitude testing, 
is represented by the technique of the efficiency engineers such 
as F. W. Taylor (85). Taylor’s chief contribution lies in 
what are known as time studies. He made elaborate studies 
of the time required by superior workmen to perform each of 
the part-activities making up various occupations. This was 
_ done largely for the purpose of making a scientific determina- 
tion of piecework wage rates. Only a slight change in pro- 
cedure would make the time-study technique extremely 
valuable in discovering which of the various part-activities 
of a given job will repay serious efforts at psychological analy- 
sis. The procedure would be simply to make careful studies 
of the time required by each of a number of superior workers 
to perform each of the various part-activities of a given occu- 
pation. These values would then be compared with similar 
time studies taken from the corresponding part-activities of a 
number of inferior workers. Those part-activities which in 
this way are found to show for a given quality of product 
little difference in speed between the two groups of subjects, 
could accordingly be dismissed from further consideration. 
It is obviously futile to attempt by tests to differentiate 
abilities where no difference in ability exists. The inves- 
tigator would then be free to concentrate all of his energies 
upon the psychological analysis of those part-activities which 
show significant differences and where, consequently, an 
analysis may have at least a possibility of value in the choice 
of tests. 
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“MOTION STUDY” TECHNIQUE ADAPTED TO OCCUPATIONAL 
ANALYSIS 


A fourth method of some promise, particularly in the third — 


and more psychological stage of the occupational analysis, 
also comes from the technique of the efficiency engineer. 
This is known as motion study. This particular phase of 
efficiency engineering has been associated largely with the 
name of Frank B. Gilbreth (24). Gilbreth’s purpose in his 
motion studies was largely to find the “one best method” of 
performing a given piece of labor, usually of the repetitive 
type. To find this one best method he made most minute 
studies of the movements making up the separate part- 
activities of various jobs. Many of these were carried out 
by securing photographic records of the movements in ques- 
tion. By one method he would attach a small electric light 
to the hand of a manual worker. A stereoscopic camera was 
then exposed in such a way that the movements of the hand 
were recorded as a path of light on the two plates. These 
stereoscopic photographic records when properly mounted in 
a stereoscope showed the path of the light as standing out 
clearly in three dimensions. By having the current which 
supplied his electric light interrupted at a known constant 
rate by an electric tuning fork, the stereoscopic path of light 


became a series of arrow-shaped dots indicating not only the 


course of the hand movement but its direction and speed as 
well. If such minute analysis of behavior as this method 
renders possible could be made of the part-activities previ- 
ously found significant by the time-study technique, it 
should evidently be a valuable supplement to the other 
available means of discovering the traits making for success 
in particular occupations. 


' 
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EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS IN THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY 


__ A fifth method by which the more psychological aspects of 
occupational analysis may be facilitated is by means of 
_ specific experimental attack. A typical example of such an 
attempt at experimental analysis is reported by Book (6). 
_ His problem was to determine whether or not a person’s 

ability to master the art of typing depends to any important 
_ extent upon his “voluntary muscular control or general motor 
_ ability.” Fortunately, he had available for experimental 
purposes a number of world’s champion typists capable of 
typing between 137 and 147 words a minute, in addition to a 
large number of state and district champions in the various 
classifications. For purposes of comparison he had 65 ordi- 
nary students of typewriting from the School of Commerce 
and Finance of Indiana University. The experiment consisted 
of testing the spéed of voluntary tapping with a telegraph 
key and comparing this record with the speed of typing. 


Four different types of movement were measured for each arm 
and hand: (1) the rate per second at which these subjects could 
move their forefinger when the hand and arm were held in a definite 
and uniform way; (2) the rate at which they could move the hand, 
using the wrist as a hinge; (3) the rate and regularity with which 
they could move the forearm from the elbow joint, not moving the 
wrist; (4) the rate at which they could move the upper arm, using 
the muscles of the shoulder and upper arm. 


It was found that the world’s champions were quite uniformly 
superior to the lesser champions in their voluntary motor 
control, particularly in the elbow and shoulder movements. 
Probably one of the most significant results of the investi- 
gation for aptitude psychology was the observation that the 
world’s champions showed a much greater superiority in the 
motor control of the left hand and arm than of the right hand 
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and arm. ‘This investigation indicates rather definitely that — 
the power of making rapid repeated movements with the 


hands and arms is intimately related to typing aptitude. 
Evidently a test somewhat like the tapping test used by Book 


would very probably be a useful unit in a battery of tests — 


designed to forecast typing aptitude. 

Finally it may be added that every aptitude-testing project 
carried through to completion as outlined at the beginning 
of the present chapter constitutes a kind of experimental 
analysis in much the same sense as the experiment of Book 
just described. All tests found in this way to correlate 
appreciably with a criterion may be taken as an assured 
starting point in subsequent testing projects involving 
that particular aptitude. 


TYPICAL OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS — “‘BEAMER”’ IN TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY ! 


As concrete illustrations of occupational analysis there are 
given in the following pages three examples from actual 
investigations. ‘These examples purposely represent rather 
diverse aptitudes. No one of them is to be considered a per- 
fect illustration of aptitude analysis. Each is intended to 
exemplify certain points not shown by the others. In order 
to relate the examples to the three parts of the analytical 
process as explained on page 286, the corresponding parts of 
the analyses will be numbered I, II, and III. 


I 


1. Run the new warp through the drum and up to the beam, by 
tying it to the old warp or by tying it to a leader. 

2. Put lease rod on the warp by tying the gathered ends of warp 
to the rod. 


* Beaming is an important occupation in the cotton-manufacturing in- 
dustry. This is a typical factory job. The following is taken largely from 
Cades, Elliot (12). 
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. Lay the warp on the raythe, getting the yarn placed properly 
according to the pattern card, counting all the yarn and splits: 
(spaces in the raythe). 

. Put in the empty beam and tie the warp to the beam. 

. Adjust tension by use of weights. 

. Regulate speed by shifting belts. 

When warp is finished, count and pick a lease. 

. Take the finished warp out of the frame; 

a. Get the right tie yarn. 

b. Get the chain for cut marks. 

c. Mark off the warp whenever the bell rings. 

d. Tie up all breaks of yarn, making sure that the yarn is not 
crossed and letting no loose ends run through. 

e. Oil and clean machine and drums. 


II 


There was apparently no attempt in this study to discover 
in which of the part-activities listed under (I) the superior 
workers excelled the inferior ones. 


Il 


The psychological analysis in this case is notable in that it 
follows a rather elaborate and formal system. The analysis, 
when completed, takes the form of a job psychograph, as 
contrasted with an individual psychograph. A printed form 
such as that given below is designed to be used with all 
aptitudes alike. For each of the thirty traits listed a value 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 is assigned by the investigator at the con- 
clusion of his analysis. The numbers represent degrees 
to which each specific mental ability is judged essential for 
success in the occupation. The significance of each number 
is as follows: 


OWI OS 


Negligible in amount. 
Barely significant. 
Significant. 

Of great importance. 
Of utmost importance. 


ee ee 
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JoB PsycHoGRAPH OF BEAMER 
(After Viteles and Cades, op. cit.) 


Energy). *. 


. Rate of discharge . 
. Endurance . 


Control 
Coordination A 
Coordination B 
Initiative 
Concentration . 


Distribution (of attention) 


Persistence . 


. Alertness 
. Memory span . 
. Visual discrimination 


Auditory discrimination 
Touch discrimination 
Space discrimination . 


. Form discrimination . 
. Accuracy 

. Visual memory 

. Auditory memory 

. Kinzsthetic memory 
. Understanding . 

. Observation 

. Planfulness . 

. Intelligence . 

. Intellect . 

. Judgment 

. Logical analysis 

. Language ability . 

. Executive ability. . . 


x 
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TYPICAL OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS — TAXICAB DRIVER! 
I 


1. Drivers work six days a week in one of the following 
shifts : 
5 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
8 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
3 P.M. to 1 A.M. 
5 p.m. to 3 A.M. 
Drivers must work Saturdays and Sundays. 


2. Driver is assigned to a shift, reports to Yellow Cab 
garage nearest his home, changes to a complete Yellow Cab 
Company uniform. 

3. Punches clock and reports to floorman (assistant to 
garage manager). Assigned to car. In case of old drivers, 
the same car is assigned to them each day. 

4. Driver is given “meter sheet”? which bears his name 
and payroll number. On it he must note in the proper col- 
umns the number of passengers, the time and place of picking 
them up and of discharging them, and the fare. 

5. Driver calls at equipment window and gets his equip- 
ment — 3 skid chains, jack, and motor crank. 

6. Driver must see that crank case is full of oil, gasoline 
tank full of gas, radiator full of water, and tires contain 
sufficient air. 

7. If raining, driver must put chains on two rear tires. 

8. Driver cranks motor, gets in driver’s seat, tests brakes 
and lights, and leaves garage. 

9. If driver runs out of gas or oil, he must report to near- 
est Yellow Cab garage to get new supply. The amount he 
gets is recorded on his meter sheet. 

10. If motor breaks down, driver must go to the nearest 
Yellow Cab garage. If not possible to move he must tele- 


1 The following is taken largely from Snow (77). 


phone for service. He is not permitted to remedy any motor 
difficulties. 

11. Driver always carries spare tire, and in case of tire 
trouble, must change. 

12. In case of accident, driver must fill out accident form 
supplied him by garage floorman. 

13. When time to report back, driver goes to his garage 
and, 

(a) meter tape (on which the fares register) is removed, 

(b) crank case is filled with oil, 

(c) gasoline tank is filled, and quantity put in marked 
on meter sheet, 

(d) radiator is filled with water, 

(e) driver’s equipment (crank, jack, and chains) 
checked in by driver or, if cab is to be sent right 
out again, he signs equipment over to driver who is 
to supplant him. 

(f) driver checks in the meter sheet, together with the 
money he has collected. 

14. Driver can solicit business in any part of the city. He 
can do this in various ways: 

(a) He can report to nearest stand (branch office). 
Agent here may send him to fill a call that has 
come in to him. 

(b) He can station himself “in line” at door of some 
hotel, public building, dock, railway station, 
theater, or some important street intersection. 

(c) He can move along close to curb slowly, on the 
alert to pick up passengers. 

(d) If passenger takes him to outskirts of city, he can 
telephone traffic department for any orders it may 
have in that locality. 

15. If engaged by a customer, driver must open door of 
cab, help passenger into cab, place any luggage in front of 
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cab, and ask the destination. (Driver must be familiar with 


_ streets and important buildings in city, and in addition carry 


a guidebook in which to look up any with which he is not 
familiar.) 

16. When driver arrives at destination he must help pas- 
sengers out of cab, help them with any luggage, and on getting 
fare, tender a receipt on which fare has been automatically 
registered. 

17. Driver must be courteous. If necessary he must 
escort passengers to door, and give aid to cars in trouble. He 
must get his passengers to their destination as quickly and as 
safely as he can. 

18. The drivers’ earnings are on a common basis. They 
vary with his length of service and the brand of service which 
he has given. Previous to driving a cab must have passed 
through the employment department, the driving school, and 
the sales school. 


II 


No special investigation was carried out to locate the prog- 
nostically significant part-activities of this occupation. The 
nature of the occupation and the experience of the company, 
however, were such as to show with considerable clarity that 
failure or success as a driver consisted very largely in failure 
or success in avoiding accidents. Snow therefore concen- 
trated his efforts at psychological analyses largely upon this 


particular phase of the work. 


Til 


An analysis of the accidents of 3000 drivers over a period of 
six months revealed rather definitely that there was a definite 
group of accident men. It was found, for example, that 
18 per cent of the drivers were responsible for 46 per cent of 
the accidents. Study was made both of the accident men and 
of the accidents. Drivers were questioned immediately after 
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their accidents, to get a line on their mental condition and 
their excuse for the accident. As a result of this intensive 
study of accidents the investigator came to the conclusion 
that accidents resulted from five more or less distinct psycho- 
logical causes. At the same time the general nature of a test 
suitable for detecting the tendency to each of the five types of 
accidents was decided upon. 

1. Recklessness. By this is meant a deliberate lack of care. 
Examples of recklessness are speeding, passing traffic lights, 
and running up the left side of the street. 

It was concluded that for a test to be suitable for detecting 
this tendency in a prospective driver, it must put the subject 
in a situation in which there is both an urge for speed and at 
the same time an urge for care, as is the case in his work. Not 
only this, but the subject must not know that this particular 
part of his test behavior which is of interest to the psycholo- 
gist is under observation. Otherwise any natural tendencies 
to recklessness might not appear at all. Therefore the test 
should involve the subject being directed in some detail to do 
one thing which incidentally involves doing a second thing 
which easily reveals recklessness. 

2. Carelessness. An example of this is where the driver 
goes out with a defective car (e.g., a faulty steering apparatus), 
because he does not take the pains to inspect it properly be- 
fore starting. 

It was thought that for a test to detect this tendency it 
must present the subject with the task of performing several 
operations in the shortest time possible, yet without injuring 
the materials employed in the experiment. The materials 
and the general situation should be such that there would be 
an opportunity for either a response perfectly safe for the 
experimental materials or one which would involve great risk. 
The score would be based on the care and success of the sub- 
ject in avoiding the risks. 
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3. Emotional instability. The inability to respond 
promptly and appropriately in moments of danger. At such 
times the emotionally unstable driver loses his presence of 
mind and there results a collision. 

It was decided that to test this trait the subject should be 
given a task that would occupy his attention very completely, 
but with instructions that in case anything serious should go 
wrong with the apparatus he should instantly perform some 
particular emergency act. Then when § is busy performing 
his task, the experimenter arranges it so that the subject shall 
be stimulated simultaneously and unexpectedly by a loud 
explosion and an electric shock. The time and regularity of 
his emergency response should be taken, together with the 
emotional disturbances within the body of the subject as 
shown by suitable apparatus. 

4. Inability to foresee what the other person is going to do. 
A general intelligence test of the pencil-and-paper variety 
was judged as most likely to detect the tendency to this type 
of accident. 

5. Miscellaneous physiological defects. This is illustrated 
by the driver whose reaction time varies considerably from 
the average, who is easily distracted, has an abnormally short 
range of observation, or poor ability to estimate speed of 
objects or the distance between moving objects, or who has 
little muscular resistance to fatigue. 

It was judged that a number of different tests would be 
necessary to detect the somewhat miscellaneous traits here 
assembled. As an example, it was thought that the ability 
of the subject to judge the speed and relative positions of 
moving objects might be tested by setting up an apparatus 
with objects moving at known speeds and instructing S to 
make rapid judgments regarding them. 
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TYPICAL OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS — FREE-HAND DRAWING 
I 


This aptitude, in contrast to the two examples of occupa- 
tional behavior already considered, offers little opportunity 
for breaking up into physical and objective part-activities. 


II 


For the same reason there was no opportunity for seeking 
special prognostically significant part-activities. 


Iil 


It must first be observed that the aptitude at present under 
consideration is distinctly limited. It does not involve any- 
thing of the esthetic. Beauty is not involved. Color does 
not enter. Neither do light and shade. The aptitude under 
investigation is merely the power to represent objects in 
perspective by means of black lines on white paper. 

1. One of the most obvious processes observed when 
watching a person make a sketch is the fact that he first looks 
attentively at some part of the object and then works at the 
corresponding part of his sketch. This suggests that a 
capacity for remembering a large number of visually per- 
ceived details for at least a short time might be an important 
component of free-hand drawing aptitude. 

2. In the technique of drawing it seems probable that in 
order to have a sense of proportion the student would need to 
be able to judge the actual size of objects regardless of vari- 
ability of distance, at least within moderate range. This 
means that he should be able to judge accurately from the size 
of the visual image, in conjunction with his perception of 
distance, how large the object would look at a considerably 
different distance. This bit of analysis refers primarily to 
the perceiving or sensory receiving mechanism. 
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3. When the artist begins to draw a straight line it seems 
reasonable to expect that it will be of advantage for him to 
know with some precision where the line will, if continued, 
intersect other lines in the drawing. It also frequently 
happens that the combination of other lines associated with a 
straight line tends to make the straight line appear to be 
directed to a point at an appreciable distance from its true 
course. It therefore seems reasonable to expect that a test 
designed to measure the capacity of persons to tell where the 
lines in various surroundings would pass if extended, might 
have prognostic value. 

4. In drawing activity various curved lines need to be 
extended just as noted above in the case of straight ones. 
Accordingly, a test involving the ability of a person in the 
completion of circles of various sizes and in various surround- 
ings should be useful. 

5. In perspective drawing the accurate reproduction of 
seen angles is extremely important. Accordingly, a test 
measuring the ability to reproduce angles should have prog- 
nostic value. 

6. Since verbal intelligence (i.e., the general facility and 
accuracy in the use of words) has frequently been found 
associated with ability in the most varied kind of activities, 
such a test would be worth trying. 

7. Because perseverance and patience (i.e., willingness to 
work at a sketch a long time in order to perfect it) may very 
likely contribute to ultimate success, a test designed to 
measure this trait should be worth a trial. 


Nots. The five remaining steps of the construction of the bat- 
tery for free-hand drawing will be given in considerable detail in 
connection with the five following chapters, devoted to the respec- 
tive stages of the process. ‘The reader who wishes to study consecu- 
tively the entire procedure in deriving this battery may do so by 
reading pages 325 ff., 359 ff., 413 ff., 439 ff., and 477 ff. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Tue ASSEMBLING OF A TRIAL BattTERY OF TESTS 


Havinc performed the most adequate psychological analy- 
sis of the aptitude possible to achieve under the circum- 
stances, our next task is to find tests which will measure the 
trait-complexes thus revealed. But, just as the task of 
analysis is difficult and the results nearly always far short of 
the ideal, so this task of fitting tests to aptitudes also is not 
easy and a considerable element of trial and error is involved. 
As a result, two or three times as many tests must usually be 
assembled for the preliminary test battery as are desired for 
the battery intended for final use. As a rule, between a half 
and two thirds of all tests are found upon preliminary trial 
to be for one reason or another without prognostic value, 
no matter how carefully the aptitude analysis and the test 
selections have been made. Accordingly, if a final battery 
of five tests is desired, between ten and fifteen tests should be 
assembled for the preliminary try-out. Such is our present 
ignorance of the subtleties of human aptitude. 


INTRINSIC CHARACTERISTICS OF DESIRABLE TESTS 


In selecting a test unit for an aptitude battery, many things 
must be considered. The main consideration, however, is 
that it shall correlate at least moderately with the criterion of 
aptitude efficiency.!. Accordingly, the first consideration in 
the preliminary choice of a test is that it shall have a fair 
chance of showing such a correlation. The best possible 
indication of this is that the test has shown such a correlation 
in some previous investigation with the same or a very simi- 
lar aptitude. A careful piece of experimental work supporting 


1 There is a technical exception to this. See pages 450 ff. 
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zz presumption of correlation should outweigh almost any amount 
of negative presumption arising from even the most painstaking 
observational analysis. ! 

A second principle is that it is usually wise to include one 
or two tests involving the facile manipulation and the dis- 
criminating use of words. This is particularly true where the 
activity involves any obvious symbolic elements such as are 
found in the various levels of thinking and common sense. 
Such tests are also usually worth trying in aptitudes largely 
motor, in case these are at all complex, even if there are no 
obvious verbal elements involved. Good tests for this pur- 
pose are verbal-analogies tests, mixed-relations tests, the 
matching of proverbs, synonym-antonym tests, completion 
tests, and many others (see pages 84 ff.). 

A third principle favoring the choice of test units having 
high prognostic value is that we should avoid the ordinarily 
fatal error of attempting to test for highly generalized traits, 
such as: ability to observe in general, discrimination in 
general, quickness in general, industry in general, and so on. 
Very few human traits are sufficiently generalized for such 
attempts to succeed. On the contrary, an aptitude test 
- should usually adhere as closely to the concrete activity of the 
aptitude as possible. For example, in assembling a battery 
designed to predict aptitude in free-hand drawing it would be 
unwise to construct a test calculated to measure capacity for 
observation in general, in which the subject would be required 
to describe the various things seen, heard, or otherwise ob- 
served under some standard conditions. For this aptitude 
the test response, instead of being verbal, should be manual 
because drawing is a manual activity. Not only this, but the 
test responses should be of the same general kind of manual 
activity as that found in the aptitude —i.e., making repre- 
sentative marks on paper with a pencil. Asa rule, the more 

strictly motor an aptitude is, the more strictly the principle 
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holds. Indeed, the principle involved here is nothing 
more than that of the miniature test applied to the some- 
what restricted trait aggregates isolated by the aptitude 
analysis. 

In the selection of test units which shall have as high a 
correlation with the criterion as possible it is equally important 
that at the same time the various units chosen shall correlate as 
low with each other as possible. To this end it is usually 
desirable while assembling the tests to have them, as regards 
the nature of the activity, as widely different from each other 
as possible while at the same time yielding the desired corre- 
lation with the criterion. This principle is extremely impor- 
tant though frequently violated. It will be taken up in 
detail in Chapter XIII, in connection with the choice of the 
test units to make up the final battery. The theoretical 
basis for it has been given in Chapter VIII. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF DESIRABLE TESTS 


But the prognostic value, while of prime importance, is by 
no means the only factor to be taken account of in the choice 
of tests. Numerous other features, chiefly of an adminis- 
trative nature, must be considered. One of these is whether 
the test requires such care in giving that only a highly trained 
psychologist is capable of administering it. Such a charac- 
teristic is a distinct though by no means fatal defect in a test. 
Other things equal, a test which may be given in a satisfactory 
manner by an ordinary person with no more than high-school 
training would be superior. Cases in point are the Binet- 
Simon Tests and tests involving the manipulation of delicate 
and complex apparatus. In giving the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet Tests properly, the examiner should know verbatim 
the prescribed verbal form of presenting each of the 83 differ- 
ent test items. The material to be memorized before these 

1 See pages 254-255, especially Table 52, and also Figures 34 and 35. 
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tests can be given properly amounts approximately to three 


_ thousand words. In addition, the examiner must know many 


special gestures and technical manipulations as well as a 


number of things which he must not do. By way of contrast 
may be considered the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. 
This battery requires no rote memorizing whatever on the — 
part of the examiner. He has little to do except to time the 
work intervals and occasionally read brief instructions. 

A second administrative consideration of importance in the 
choice of a test unit is the time required of the examiner in 
giving it. It must never be forgotten that the basic value 
of a test unit is a function of the amount and importance of 
the prognostic information yielded by it, per unit cost. At 
bottom this is why it is undesirable for a test to require an 
expert to give it, as already pointed out. For the same reason 
it is desirable that the test should require, per subject tested, 
as little of the examiner’s time as possible. Here again the 
Binet Tests may be contrasted with the Terman Group Test. 
By the former, from sixty to ninety minutes are required 
to test a single person. By the latter, forty minutes are 
sufficient to test a hundred or more persons, which aver- 
ages less than half a minute of the examiner’s time per sub- 
ject. It may be added that the same principle of economy 
also holds, to a certain extent, of the time required of the 
subject. 

A third administrative feature is the cost of scoring and 
otherwise manipulating the test results so that they may be 
available for forecasting purposes. If a test can be scored 
only by an expert, this obviously adds to the cost and consti- 
tutes a defect in the test. If the test requires a long time for 
scoring, this also is a defect. An example of a test suffering 
from these defects is the circle-completion test described on 
page 333. This test not only consumes considerable time in 
scoring but involves the use of a specialized mechanical 
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device requiring some skill to manipulate. There is, in addi- 


tion, the cost of the mechanical device itself. By way of 


contrast may be mentioned Brigham’s opposites test 
(page 332), which is highly efficient from this point of view. — 


This test may be scored in a few seconds by placing a trans- 
parent key over the blanks at the right-hand margin and 
simply counting off the correct responses. 

This does not mean that only tests capable of being scored 
in a summary fashion should be used. It means merely that 
tests should be scored in as economical a manner as the trait 
aggregate being measured will permit. If a test samples an 
important aspect of an aptitude not reached by any other 
test, it might very well be included in a battery even though it 
requires considerable time for scoring. Whether or not such 
a test should be included depends on whether or not the 
amount and importance of its contribution to the prognostic 
potency of the battery outweigh its cost. 


THE UTILIZATION OF TESTS ALREADY AVAILABLE 


In assembling the test units for the preliminary battery, 
there are two general procedures which may be followed. As 
often as not both are used in the same project. One proce- 
dure is to select appropriate tests from those already made 
available by the work of other investigators. Because of the 
obvious economies involved this source of “ready-made” 
tests should always be fully canvassed at the outset. The 
second alternative is to devise special tests to fit the peculiar 
psychology of the aptitude under investigation. As a com- 
promise between the two procedures may be mentioned 
the modification or adaptation of already existing tests for 
special purposes. 

By far the most convenient test units immediately avail- 
able to the aptitude psychologist are those which have been 
published for commercial distribution. These tests are 
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usually of the pencil-and-paper variety, and the majority 


(though not all) of them are designed to test average scholas-. 


_ tic aptitude and are referred to ordinarily as tests of “mental 


ability’ or “general intelligence.” ! 


A second source of information concerning tests which have 
become more or less standard is found in books devoted to the 
subject of psychological tests. One of the most complete 


and valuable of these is Whipple’s Manual of Mental and 


Physical Tests (Warwick & York, Inc.), which appears in two 
volumes. Other works giving considerable space to concrete 
descriptions of tests are Hollingworth’s Vocational Psychology 
(D. C. Appleton & Co.), Link’s Employment Psychology (The 
Macmillan Company), Kornhauser and Kingsbury’s Psycho- 
logical Tests in Business (University of Chicago Press), and 
Burtt’s Principles of Employment Psychology (Houghton 
Mifflin Company). Downey’s The Will-Temperament and 
Its Testing (World Book Company) describes and gives 
references to a great variety of tests designed to measure 
traits of character and temperament other than abilities or 
capacities. 

A third source of information concerning ready-made tests 
is found in certain journals devoted in part to applied psychol- 
ogy. Among these may be mentioned: The Journal of 
Educational Psychology, The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
The Journal of Educational Research, The Journal of Personnel 
Research, Psychological Monographs, Industrial Psychology, 
British Journal of Psychology, The Journal of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology (England). 


1 The leading publishers of such tests are: 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, Ilinois 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


or 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois 
Bureau of Personnel Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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SOME ESPECIALLY DEVISED TESTS USUALLY REQUIRED 


As already stated, it is much more economical of time and 
energy when assembling an aptitude battery to use, so far as 
possible, test units which have already been worked out. It 
usually happens, however, that even after the most diligent 
search, no existing test can be found which appears likely 
to sample one or more of the test aggregates making up a 
given aptitude. In such cases special aptitude tests must be 
devised to fit the particular conditions. Fortunately there 
has emerged from the extensive experience of psychologists 
in test construction during the last few years a substan- 
tial body of knowledge regarding methods of constructing 
effective tests. 

For the purposes of an exposition of test-construction 
methods, it will be convenient first to divide aptitude-test 
units into pencil-and-paper tests and apparatus tests. . Pen- 
cil-and-paper tests may themselves be divided roughly into 
verbal tests and performance tests. Examples of verbal 
pencil-and-paper tests are Brigham’s opposites test (page 332) 
and the various units of the Army Alpha battery. Examples 
of performance pencil-and-paper tests are Downey’s slow- 
movement test (page 329), tapping on a paper as rapidly as 
possible, the line-extension test (page 336), and the circle- 
completion test (page 337). Examples of apparatus tests 
are: tapping with a telegraph key, Whipple’s steadiness test, 
the codrdination tests for the engine lathe (page 68), the 
peg-board test (page 75), the 3-hole test (page 106), etc.. 


PENCIL-AND-PAPER TESTS — ADVANTAGES 


Of the three classes of tests, the verbal pencil-and-paper 
tests have been most extensively exploited during recent 
years. One great advantage of these is that they are usually 
group tests. This fact alone tends to make them highly 


4 
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economical. If suitably designed, they also have a number 
_ of additional advantages of great importance. One of these 
is that the time required by the subject in recording his re- 


sponses may be reduced to a smaller minimum than with any 
other test, thus reducing the time required by the examiner to 
give the test. Another advantage is that the time required 
for scoring the test may also be reduced to a minimum, thus 
further reducing costs. A third advantage is that if the test 
is suitably designed, disagreements among different persons 


scoring the same test are practically eliminated. This 


insures the test a high degree of objectivity. 

These various advantages are made possible, in part, by the 
fact that each test unit is composed of discrete items, each of 
which requires of the subject an extremely simple response 
which is definitely right or wrong. Each test unit may con- 
tain from 20 or so to around 40 of these items. 

While such items may be made up in the greatest variety of 
forms, they fall roughly into three groups: (1) the recall type, 
(2) the recognition type, and (3) the true-false type. A series 
of examples will make clear both the general nature of the 
respective types and at the same time the reasons for the 
various advantages mentioned above. 


THE COMPLETION FORM OF TEST 


The completion form of test contains one or more blank 
spaces scattered through a printed sentence, which are to be 
filled in by the subject in writing. The most convenient form 
is usually to have a blank space at the end of a short sentence 
for the insertion of a single word, as follows: 
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SAMPLE OF A SIMPLE CoMPLETION TerstT ! 
The Percheron is a kind of ; 


. The color of sapphires is usually ——. 
The tendon of Achilles is in the ; 
The number of a Kaffir’s legs is i 


The forward pass is used in playing ——. 
. The saber is a kind of ; 


Dom 99 0 


The great advantage of this form of test is that there is very 
little chance of a subject guessing the right response, as may 
so often be done by the other methods. 

This form of test item, while being fairly rapid in giving, 
suffers from the fact that a considerable variety of response 
may be made by the subjects and these responses have 
various degrees of correctness. This greatly complicates the 
scoring and correspondingly increases the cost. For example, 
on item 6 any one of the following words might be written 
in the blank space, none of which would be wholly without 
relevancy: sword, scimitar, dagger, knife, weapon, implement 
of war, and so on. Unless care is exercised, the phrasing of 
the sentences may easily aggravate this defect. Suppose, for 
example, No. 4 had been written : 


A Kaffir has legs. 


The number of more or less relevant responses becomes 
enormously increased : fat, round, long, thin, angular, strong, 
bandy, brown, smooth, ugly, and so on almost indefinitely. 


THE MULTIPLE-CHOICE TYPE OF TEST 


The scoring defects of the recall type of test item are largely 
eliminated in the other two types. This is attained, however, 
at the sacrifice of allowing the subject opportunity to make 
many correct responses by mere guessing. This is shown by 


1 Adapted from Army Alpha. 
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the following examples of the recognition type of test item. 
For purposes of comparison the same material is used as on 
page 310. 


SAMPLES OF Mou.utreuE-CHoice Test ITEms 


1. The Percheron is a kind of goat, horse, cow, sheep. 

2. Sapphires are usually blue, red, green, yellow. 

3. The tendon of Achilles is in the heel, head, shoulders, 
abdomen. 

4. The number of a Kaffir’s legs is two, four, six, eight. 

5. The forward pass is used in tennis, hockey, football, golf. 

6. The saber is a kind of musket, sword, cannon, pistol. 


In the above test the subject is instructed to underline that 
one of the four last words which completes the sentence cor- 
rectly, as illustrated in the first two items. The amount of 
time required of the subject in the mechanics of the test is 
seen to be exceedingly slight. Since the words are so chosen 
that only one word is right and the others are clearly wrong, 
the problem of scoring is greatly simplified as compared 
with the completion type. Unfortunately an accompanying 
disadvantage is the fact that any given person would get a 
rather large but unknown number of items right by pure 
guessing. The law of chance would yield in the above case 
one correct response out of every four items attempted. Un- 
fortunately this law holds reliably only if an infinite number 
of items is used. In actual practice an appreciable amount 
of error is introduced into multiple-choice test scores from 
this purely chance source. 

A certain amount of difficulty in scoring this test results 
from the underlined words being scattered in a random fash- 
ion over the right half of the page. The responses can be 
assembled in a single column, which presents the greatest 
facility in scoring, by simply numbering the various alterna- 
tive words and instructing the subject to write the number of 
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the word chosen on a short dotted line at the beginning of 
the sentence, thus: 


..2 . The Percheron is a kind of (1) goat (2) horse (3) cow 
(4) sheep 

Saale Sapphires are usually (1) blue (2) red (8) green (4) yellow 

Va pak: The tendon of Achilles is in the (1) head (2) shoulder 
(3) abdomen (4) heel 

eam The number of a Kaffir’s legs is (1) two (2) four (3) six 
(4) eight 

ete The forward pass is usedin (1) tennis (2) hockey (3) foot- 
ball (4) golf 

Sp Api The saber isa kind of (1) musket (2) sword (3) cannon 
(4) pistol 


THE TRUE-FALSE TYPE OF TEST 


The true-false type of test resembles in many ways the 
multiple-choice type. A series of sentences is given in which 
approximately half are true and half are false, the sequence 
being random. The subject must indicate in each case 
whether the statement is true or false. The choice is thus 
reduced to two. A series of items of this type follows: 


. 
| 


The Percheron is a kind of horse................. True False 
Sapphires are usually green. ............2++ 2000 True False 
The tendon of Achilles is in the shoulder.......... True False 
A Kate bas two legs. wo anu dines oes we True’ False 
The forward pass is used in hockey.............. True False 
The’saber is a’ kind of pistol!) si Oe ae True False 


Sometimes the words Right and Wrong may be substituted 
for the words True and False. Another variant of this test 
is to replace the words True and False by a short dotted line 
placed at the left of each sentence, on which the subject is 
directed to place a plus sign if the sentence is correct and a 
minus sign (or a zero) if the sentence is incorrect. 


= whee gains Se 
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RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF RECALL, MULTIPLE-CHOICE, 
AND TRUE-FALSE TESTS 


Since much material suitable for pencil-and-paper testing 
may be presented about as readily by one of the above modes 
as another, the question has naturally risen as to what is the 
relative effectiveness of the various methods. A number of 
comparative investigations have been conducted with this 
end in view. One of the most important of these was per- 
formed by Toops (94). He constructed three 50-item tests, 
one each of the following: recall type, multiple-choice with 
five choices, and true-false. The subject matter in the items 
of the respective methods was identical, the only difference 


_ between the three series being in the mode of presentation. 


All three forms of the test were administered to 124 subjects, 
but in different orders for different squads of subjects in order 
to control practice effects. He found that the average relia- 
bility coefficients were as follows: 


RECALL MUuLTIPLE-CHOICE TRUE-FALSE 
618 .556 .507 


Exactly as might have been expected from the relative 
amounts of chance entering in the various tests, the recall was 
the highest and the true-false was the lowest. Fortunately 
Toops also took the time required by the various subjects 
to do each of the three forms. This averaged per item for the 
respective forms: 


REcALL MUuvttiPLe-CHoIce TRUE-FALSE 
6.9 sec. , 5.6 sec. 3.6 sec. 


These results show a progressive decrease in time required 
from the recall,to the true-false type. This last is, of course, 
in favor of the true-false test. He then applied the Spear- 
man-Brown formula to see how high a reliability coefficient 
the multiple-choice and the true-false tests would probably 
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yield if they were increased enough in length so that each 
would require the same time to perform as the recall form. 
He found that when this was done there was very little differ- 
ence, the resulting reliability coefficients being : 


RECALL MoutrtieLe-CxHoicre Trur-FaLse 
.618 .607 .664 


A second investigation, reported by Ruch and Stoddard 
(70), was essentially of the same type except that the number 
of multiple-choice tests was increased to three, making five 
forms in all: recall, 5-choice, 3-choice, 2-choice, and true- 
false. All forms alike had 100 items, and the subject matter 
of the corresponding items in all the tests was the same. 
These authors found reliability coefficients for 50 items to be 
as follows : 


REcALL 5-CHOICE 3-CHOICE 2-CHOICE TRUE-FALSE 
811 -796 .598 hana 555 


In general there is a progressive decrease in reliability as the 
chance element is increased, exactly as found by Toops. 
There is one exception to this, however, in the case of the 
2-choice test and the true-false, each of which superficially 
presents one chance in two of guessing correctly. Despite this 
apparent similarity as regards chance, these two tests differ 
considerably in reliability, the true-false being distinctly less 
effective. The true-false, on the other hand, required about 
10 per cent less time to perform. When the reliability coefh- 
cients for all five forms were corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown formula so as to show the probable reliability if the 
tests were extended in length so as to consume the same time 
as required by the recall type for full 100 items, the various 
forms showed much less striking differences : 


RECALL 5-CHOICE 3-CHOICE 2-CHOICE TrRuE-FALSE 
.896 .901 .806 .902 .664 
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The two studies summarized above are typical of the ex- 
_ perimental work devoted to this subject. Except for varia- 
tions in the reliability coefficients evidently due to accidental 
_ factors in the experiments, there seems in general to be no 
very great difference in the reliability of various test forms, 
provided the tume-length 1s equal. So far as these results may 
be generalized we may say that a 3-choice test should contain 
about 40 per cent more items, and a true-false test from 80 
per cent to 90 per cent more items, than a recall test to secure 
the same degree of precision. To increase in this way the 
length of the tests naturally increases the size of the blanks 
used, the cost of printing and paper, and the time spent in 
scoring, over that for the same type of test with the original 
number of items. There is also the additional fact that the 
number of items suitable for tests of this kind is frequently 
limited, which makes the indefinite extension of tests of the 
above types a practical impossibility. 


INFLUENCE OF “‘GUESSING” AND “‘NOT GUESSING” 


If no special instructions are given subjects in the various 
multiple-choice tests, some individuals will attempt nearly 
all items whether they know anything about them or not, 
whereas others who are more cautious will not attempt any 
items which they do not feel rather sure about. ‘This raises 
the question what the influence will be upon the value of a 
test, of giving specific instructions to guess at every item 
whether it is known or not, as compared with instructions 
not to guess at any item unless fairly certain about its answer. 
It is customary to accompany the instructions “not to guess” 
by the threat of a penalty for all choices incorrectly made. 

An extensive investigation centering about this problem 
was carried out by Ruch and Degraff (71). The tests in this 
case were: recall, 7-choice, 5-choice, 3-choice, 2-choice, and 
true-false. The results show rather clearly that emphatic 
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instruction not to guess improves the reliability of the various 
tests, raising the average reliability coefficient from around — 
.78 to .88. The improvement was greatest in the forms where © 
the guessing element was greatest, the true-false form rising — 
from .64 to .89. 

Of course the real interest back of all this discussion of 
reliability is the question of validity. Reliability is ordina- — 
rily of interest only as it has an indirect bearing on validity. 
In the above investigation the recall type of test was taken 
as the criterion of validity, and the various multiple-choice 
forms were correlated with it to determine their validity. 
Curiously enough, almost no difference was found by this 
test of validity between the results of instructions to “guess” 
and “‘not to guess.” 

In connection with the matter of guessing, there has risen 
a difference of opinion and practice as to method of scoring 
errors and omitted items. A common formula for computing 
such scores is : 


—s 


Rights — Wrongs 


N-1 (12) 


Score = 


where N is the number of choices offered the subject at each 
item. If there are only two items, as in the true-false form, 
this becomes merely the subtraction of the wrong items from 
the right ones. The experimental evidence on the value of 
using this formula seems to be somewhat conflicting. Present 
indications are that when this formula is applied before com- 
puting the reliability coefficients, there is more likely to be a 
loss than a gain, but when applied in the case of validity 
coefficients, there is a slight tendency for a gain to result. 
The general question of the method of scoring errors is 
considered on pages 441 ff. 
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| SIFTING OUT THE ITEMS COMPOSING PENCIL-AND-PAPER TESTS 


In the devising and choice of test items the investigator 
has no alternative at the outset but to judge as well as he 
can the suitability of each for the purpose intended. But 
just as in the matter of the relative difficulty of test units, 
it must be said here also that the impressionistic judgment, 
even of the most experienced, is anything but reliable. Thus 
of several items, all of which appear to be of equal prognostic 
value, some may be many times as valuable as others. This 
means that in every test unit the items of which are selected 
merely on the basis of the investigator’s judgment, there is 
almost certain to be a large amount of “dead timber” — 
items which have little or no prognostic value. It is esti- 
mated that out of every 40 test items evolved in the ordinary 
way, from 20 to 30 are not only of no value to the test unit 
but, since they blur the significance of the really valuable 
items, are a positive detriment to the test as a whole. 

The separation of the prognostically significant items from 
the valueless ones may be done by a very simple objective 
method. The method presupposes that a considerable num- 
ber of subjects previously have been tested by means of the 
test items. In addition it assumes that the aptitude of each 
of these subjects in the occupation or activity under investi- 
gation is known. These preliminary subjects are divided 
into three groups on the basis of their aptitude efficiency — 
a best third, a middle third, and a worst third. Then the 
number of persons who succeeded on a given test item in 
each of the three groups of subjects is ascertained. This 
shows, within the limits of sampling error, whether an item 
has the desired prognostic or selective value. A thoroughly 
good item should show a high percentage of successes in the 
first group of subjects, a smaller percentage of successes in 
the middle group, and relatively few successes in the worst 
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group. A non-selective item, on the other hand, will © 
show no corresponding progressive difference in successes — 
through the three groups of subjects. All items should — 
be rejected which do not show distinct indications of prog- — 


nostic power. 

The procedure may be illustrated by a concrete example. 
The Thurstone Technical Information Test is a test unit 
containing 100 items of the multiple-choice variety. It was 
desired to sort out from this total those items which were 
especially valuable in forecasting the aptitude for learning 
to operate the engine lathe. A group of freshmen engineers 
at the University of Wisconsin who were taking shop practice 
involving the operation of the lathe were given this test. 
At the end of the course the skill of each man in the operation 
of the lathe was determined by a rather elaborate objective 
method. The 77 individuals composing this group were 
then divided into the three talent groups as described above, 
and the number of individuals in each talent group who suc- 
cessfully performed each item of the test was determined. 
The results of this procedure for the first 12 items are shown 
in Table 62. 

TABLE 62 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF FaILuRES MaApE ON EACH OF THE First TWELVE 
ItEMs OF THE THURSTONE TECHNICAL INFORMATION TrEst BY EACH OF 
THE THREE TALENT Divisions oF 77 FresHMEN Encinerrs (After 
Gleason) 


The items marked with an asterisk were chosen to make up the final 
test unit for aptitude to learn the engine lathe. 


APTITUDE 
DIvIsIONS OF 
SuBJEcTS 


Best third 
Middle third 
Poorest third 


——— 
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An examination of this table reveals that only three of the 


items show any considerable selective value. Of the entire 
_ 100 items only 30 were included in the unit finally organized 


as a part of a battery to forecast aptitude to learn the en- 
gine lathe. 
It was desired in the above investigation to have un- 


- questionable evidence of the greater prognostic power of a 


small selected list of items as contrasted with a compara- 
tively long series of unselected items. Accordingly, the same 
Thurstone test was given to a second and comparable group 
of freshmen engineers for whom there happened to be avail- 
able the same objective criterion of aptitude for learning the 
engine lathe as for the first group of subjects. From the 
analysis of the results with this second group of subjects, 


_ astill smaller group of only 25 items was selected. This sec- 


ond list naturally differed slightly from the original selection 
of 30, owing to chance sampling errors. The individuals of 
the original group of subjects were then scored on the bases 
(a) of the number of successes on the entire 100 items of the 
original test and (b) of the number of successes on the 25 items 
of the list selected on the basis of the performance of the 
second group of subjects. It was found that the score on 
the unselected list correlated .39 with the criterion, whereas 
the score on the small selected list gave a correlation of .43. 
Besides reducing the test to a fourth of its original size, with 
corresponding economy in printing and time of adminis- 
tration, the correlation coefficients indicate an actual 
increase in the prognostic efficiency (E) of the test, of over 
16 per cent. 

It may be added that this general method of selecting 
items has been used by Otis and others in the construction 
of such tests, with excellent results. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF TEST ITEMS 


It is important to observe that in the construction of verbal — 
pencil-and-paper tests there must be included items suffi- 
ciently easy that the least talented person likely to be tested 
by them will be able to obtain a certain degree of success. 
On the other hand there must also be included items suffi- 
ciently difficult, so that the most talented individual will not 
make a perfect score. The reason is obvious. The function 
of a test is to distinguish the different degrees of talent found 
among the individuals of a tested group. If there are no 
easy items in a test unit, perhaps 25 individuals out of a 
hundred may fail to make any correct responses whatever 
and consequently they will all alike receive a score of zero. 
The test accordingly cannot discriminate between the various ~ 
degrees of talent possessed by these 25 individuals. If, 
on the other hand, there are no very difficult items, perhaps 
25 individuals out of a hundred may show no failures, all alike 
receiving the maximum score. In this case, also, the test 
cannot possibly discriminate between the various degrees 
of talent possessed by these superior individuals. ‘The items 
making up a test battery, unless it be purely a speed test, 
should accordingly range from the very simple to the very 
difficult. 

By a simpze extension of the above reasoning we arrive at 
the additional conclusion that, so far as possible, the various 
items making up any test unit should differ in difficulty by 
approximately equal amounts. ‘This is a counsel of perfec- 
tion, however. Ordinarily the chance sampling of the items, 
together with the variability in individual responses to any 
given item, serves to differentiate the various individuals 
fairly well if the two extremes of talent are provided for. 

When organized into a test unit, the various items should 
be arranged accurately in the order of increasing difficulty. 


une 
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_ By this is not meant the order of difficulty merely as judged 
_ by the impression of the investigator or the joint judgment 


of several other persons, however expert they may be re- 
garded. The point is that the difficulty of such items simply 
cannot be determined with precision by impressionistic judg- 
ments. It is true that such judgments have some value, 
and if the conditions of the investigation are such that no 
more precise method can be employed, the investigator must 
use this method. The approved method, however, is first 
to arrange the items in what appears to inspection as the 
order of increasing difficulty. The tests are then given to a 
large number of persons and the number of persons passing 
each test determined, much as described above in connection 
with the evaluation of the various items for selectivity. 
Indeed, the one procedure is quite sufficient for both purposes. 
The items retained in the series are then arranged in such a 
way that each succeeding item is passed by a smaller and 
smaller number of persons. It is true that the order of in- 
creasing difficulty for one person will not be exactly the same 
as that for another, but the above arrangement reduces the 
difficulty from this source to a minimum. With the items 
arranged in this way, the person of limited capacity finds at 
once those items upon which he can demonstrate his powers 
without wasting his time and depleting his courage by strug- 
gling with items which offer no possibility of success.’ 


PENCIL-AND-PAPER PERFORMANCE TESTS 


There is no sharp division between verbal pencil-and-paper 
tests and pencil-and-paper tests of the performance type. 
Verbal instructions of some kind are required for both. But 
in the case of the performance tests, just as with most tests 
involving apparatus, the comprehension of the instructions 
is not intended to constitute a problem for the subject and 
the response of the subject does not involve verbal elements. 
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As an example of the pencil-and-paper performance test 
may be considered the well-known Downey slow-movement 


test. The subject is presented with a sheet of paper contain- — 
ing many loops of a dotted scroll (page 363). The subject — 


is instructed to trace this dotted line with a pencil but as 
slowly as he possibly can yet keep his pencil moving continu- 
ously. Here the language element appears in the instruc- 


tions, which must be very explicit ; but the capacity to move ~ 
with great slowness is probably not itself dependent upon — 
language. Other examples of this type of test are shown on — 


pages 364 to 373. 

Pencil-and-paper performance tests share many of the 
advantages enjoyed by the verbal type. Perhaps the most 
important single advantage is that they lend themselves 
readily to group testing methods. Secondly, as a rule the 
school training of most subjects has made them familiar with 
the materials, which are cheap and readily accessible. In 
addition it is probable that the variety of capacities possible 
to sample in this way is far greater than is generally sup- 
posed, though as yet these possibilities have been very little 
explored. 

On the side of limitations it may be said that while some 
pencil-and-paper performance tests are as easily scored as any 
verbal test, others require both time and skill. The circle- 
completion test to be described later (page 370) is a case in 
point. When compared with the variety of behavior possi- 
ble to sample by the use of apparatus, it is also seen that 
pencil-and-paper tests offer distinctly less variety, being 
limited largely to eye-hand coérdinations of various kinds. 
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PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE USE OF APPARATUS 


Owing to the various limitations of pencil-and-paper tests, 
it often happens that one or more of the factors shown by 
the preliminary analysis as probably contributing to success 
on any given aptitude are not sampled by them. In this 
case the investigator must turn to apparatus. In general, 
apparatus should be used only as a last resort. It is costly 
and time-consuming to construct. It is likely to require 
considerable time to administer, since such tests ordinarily 
must be administered to individuals and cannot be used 
with groups. As a general thing, however, they have the 
advantage of resembling more or less some part of the 
aptitude or vocation under investigation. This is likely to 
be very convincing to subjects being tested. It gives them 
confidence in the value of the test and in this way may 
assist materially in securing their codperation, which is 
indispensable. 

As a rule, standard ready-made apparatus, or apparatus 
already designed and used by other investigators for some- 
what similar purposes and found valuable, should be used 
where possible. The reason, of course, is the obvious econ- 
omy involved. Frequently a modification of a standard 
device also may save the construction of a special piece of 
apparatus for the particular investigation. 

But after all possibilities have been exhausted in utilizing 
the apparatus already available, there are likely to remain 
certain part-activities peculiar to the aptitude under investi- 
gation for which no test is provided. More frequently still 
it may be desired to construct a miniature test duplicating 
the essentials of either the whole or a large part of the aptitude 
under investigation. This generally means the construction 


1JIn this country practically all standard psychological and testing appa- 
ratus may be secured from C. H. Stoelting Company, of Chicago. 
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of a more or less elaborate apparatus which is usually of © 


unique design. 


The knack of designing clever apparatus is probably a_ 
highly specialized ability, and no very definite rules may be — 


laid down regarding it. It is possible, however, to state 
some of the characteristics of a good miniature apparatus. 
It should strike a happy mean between being so similar to 
the actual job that experience with the job will greatly influ- 
ence the score, and being so different from the job that it 
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will not sample in an adequate manner the behavior of the ~ 
vocation. Secondly, the apparatus should be made as light — 
and portable as possible. Often a simple, inexpensive device — 


will be just as effective as a ponderous and expensive 
machine. 


SELF-RECORDING AND SELF-SCORING APPARATUS TESTS 


One very desirable characteristic of any aptitude apparatus 
is that the score should be recorded automatically by the 
instrument, so that the moment the test is over the examiner 
may glance at a dial and instantly read the score. Very 
often tests may be so designed that the activity of the subject 
will be of a repetitive character. The number of repetitive 
acts may easily be counted automatically either by an electric 
counter or, still better for most purposes, by inexpensive 
mechanical counters. A great variety of these devices 
appropriate for counting the number of revolutions or 
oscillations of various types are manufactured by the Veeder 
Company. 

In cases where the behavior cannot be summarized mechan- 
ically in such a simple manner as suggested above, it will be 
desirable to have it recorded automatically in some way. 
If the energy involved in the behavior being measured is 
very slight, as in the case of the psycho-galvanic reflex, it may 
be necessary to use a beam of light, the oscillations of which 
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are photographed on a moving film (page 77). Less feeble 
processes may be recorded by a light wooden or metal lever 
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Fic. 37. A mechanical counter made by the Veeder Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut. 


tracing a path by moving a point over a glossy paper lightly 
coated with smoke (page 79). Both these methods are slow 
and expensive. For most apparatus, especially of a minia- 
ture type, a graphic record of the subject’s behavior may be 
secured either by direct graphic tracing on paper or by some 
indirect method involving electricity and electromagnets. If 
a long series of reactions is to be recorded, this may often 
be done very nicely by having electromagnets trace on adding- 
machine or other paper tape, by means of attached lead 
pencil or pen points, the various reactions in their exact 
temporal sequence. The paper may be moved beneath the 
magnets at a constant rate by rollers operated by a small 
electric motor. 


DETAILED PROCEDURE IN ASSEMBLING A TYPICAL TEST 
BATTERY — FREE-HAND DRAWING 


By way of a concrete illustration of the methods of assem- 
bling a trial battery of tests there will now be presented the 
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various steps of actual procedure in the case of one of the 
aptitudes analyzed at the close of Chapter IX — that of 
free-hand drawing.!_ Since the aptitude activity is obviously 
itself of the pencil-and-paper variety, it was decided at once 
that pencil-and-paper tests offered with this aptitude an 
unusual prospect of success. Accordingly there were assem- — 
bled in a booklet eight pencil-and-paper tests which could be — 
given to groups of 50 or more subjects at one time. A - 
description of the various tests, the reasons which led to their 
particular choice or construction, the method of adminis- 
tration, timing, etc., will be given in connection with each j 
test. These details are presented in order to give the reader 
inexperienced in aptitude testing as vivid and realistic a 
view as possible of an actual procedure. 

. 


Test for Memory of Design 


In. the preliminary analysis of representative drawing, — 
it appeared probable that this aptitude might be dependent 
in part upon the degree of ability to remember the appearance ~ 
of an object being drawn, long enough to reproduce it with a 
pencil. Since no test of this particular ability was known, it — 
was decided to devise a special test for the purpose. It was 
very evident at the outset that the presentation for this 
purpose of an ordinary object to be drawn would be useless, — 
because an objective method of scoring the subject’s response — 
would be impossible. Moreover, the response would prob- — 


1This project is the result of the efforts of four individuals: Caroline 
Woods, Ula Strader, Selmar Larson, and the writer. Miss Woods carried 
out a preliminary investigation in which she tried out a number of tests. 
The battery which she finally evolved had a correlation yield of only .00. 
While her battery was of no particular immediate value, the relations found — 
to exist between certain of her tests and the aptitude were of considerable 
assistance in making the preliminary choice of tests in Miss Strader’s 
study here reported. The statistical work on Miss Strader’s data was per- — 
formed by Mr. Selmer Larson. All the work has been done under the 
direction of the writer. 
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ably reflect acquired skill in graphic representation quite 
as much as any memory function. These difficulties were 
finally avoided by presenting the subject with a design drawn 
_ on white cardboard, made up of simple straight lines (Fig. 38). 
_In reproducing this design the amount of drawing skill re- 
quired was reduced practically to the vanishing point. At 
the same time the problem of scoring was solved in a practical 
way by taking as the measure of success the number of the 
straight lines correctly reproduced. On the principle that 
the simpler parts of any test should come first (page 320), 
the designs are arranged in the order of increasing difficulty 
from the top downward. 

For presentation, these designs were drawn in India ink 
on a piece of white cardboard 15” by 22” in size. With this 
design ready for exposure, the experimenter stood before the 
group of subjects and instructed them as follows: 


“Pencils up! Turn over the first page of your booklets 
for the design test. On the other side of the card which I 
am holding are four groups of figures. As soon as I turn it 
over, study every detail of each design very carefully until I 
say ‘Time.’ Then I shall turn the cardboard down and 
you will make smaller drawings in your booklet of each of 
these designs. Be careful to draw them just as they are 
here. Remember: You study the design for thirty seconds 
but make no marks whatever. Then I shall say ‘Time’ and 
you will draw them on paper just as exactly as you can in all 
details. Do not worry about the shading. It is the shape 
that counts.” 


Directions Test 


Since there is involved in most complex activity a certain 
element of symbolic behavior of a more or less verbal nature, 
it is nearly always well to include in a preliminary battery 
one or two tests dependent upon this group of determiners. 
In the present project two such tests were tried — the 
Woodworth-Wells directions test now to be described and 
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. 


Fic. 38. Stimulus, memory for design test. 
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and requires only one minute of actual working time by the 
subject. 
_ The directions for the test were as follows: 


“Pencils up! The next is the directions test. When I 
say go (but not before) turn over to the next test and do 
everything it tells you to, as rapidly and as accurately as 
possible. You can do all the things with your pencil. 
Remember: As rapidly and as accurately as possible. All 
ready, go!” 


Downey’s Slow-Movement Test 


Since the analysis of drawing activity disclosed the need 
for considerable patience and the probability of a certain 
amount of inhibition of a tendency to hasty pencil work, at 
least in the early stages of learning representative drawing, 
it was thought possible that the Downey slow-movement 
test might make a useful member of the battery. A second 
feature strongly recommending this test was that it was so 
different from ordinary tests that in case it should show an 
appreciable correlation with the aptitude, it would not run 
much chance of being lost from duplication by some of 
the other tests. Since this test is published along with a 
number of others in a booklet,? it was necessary to buy a 
complete booklet for each subject, and cut out with scissors 
the scrolls used in the present test, discarding the remainder 
of each booklet. The piece of paper bearing the two scrolls 
(Fig. 47) was pasted to a sheet of plain typewriter paper of 
the size of our own booklet. 

The verbal directions for the slow-movement test were as 
follows : 


1 Published by C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago. 
2 World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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“Turn over to the slow-movement test. Now listen: 
So far, you have been going as fast as possible. This test is 
exactly opposite. Here you are to go as slow as you can. 
Look at the scrolls. When I say go (but not before) put your 
pencil at the beginning of the first scroll and begin moving 
along the dotted line just as slowly as you possibly can and — 
still keep moving. ‘The smaller the distance covered in three — 
minutes, the better the score. If you get through one line 
before time is called, start in on the next. All ready, go!” 


Reproduction-of-Angle Test 


Since representative drawing frequently requires the 
accurate reproduction of observed angles, it was decided to 
include a test designed to sample this ability. Accordingly 
five angles (Fig. 39) were presented, one at a time, and the 
subjects were requested to reproduce the angles on a page of 
their booklet. Each angle was drawn in India ink on a 
separate piece of white cardboard 7’ square. Three quarters 
of a minute was allowed to study and draw each angle. 

The oral directions were as follows: 


“Turn over to the angle test. On these cardboards I 
have five angles. I will show them one at a time and you 
will have three quarters of a minute to study and draw each 
angle. You may make the legs of the angle shorter, but 
make the angle itself exactly the same size as it is here. 
Draw the angle in the same position as shown, and do not 
move your paper around. All ready (holding up the first 
cardboard), draw angle 1.” 


After three quarters of a minute the cardboard was laid 
face downward on a table and the second angle was held up, 
the examiner saying: 


“All ready, draw angle 2,” and so on. 
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Fic. 39. Showing the angles presented to the subjects in the test for the 
reproduction of angles. 
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Opposites Test 


As pointed out above in connection with the directions 
test, it was deemed desirable to include in the battery a test { 
depending on the power to manipulate verbal symbols. A 
test of this kind, but differing rather strikingly in the super- 
ficial appearance of the activity required, is the Brigham ~ 
opposites test (Fig. 49). It was hoped that the two tests — 
might be sufficiently different so that both might be retained 
in the final battery in case they should both turn out to corre- — 
late well with the criterion. But at the worst, in case they 
should correlate too high with each other for both to be 
retained, we should at least be able to choose the better of the 
two for the final battery. This test was found in a booklet 
of tests entitled, Psychological Examination for High School 
Graduates and College Freshmen, organized under the direction 
of L. L. Thurstone. A full set of these booklets was bought, — 
just as in the case of the Downey slow-movement test, and — 
the page containing this test removed and inserted in the — 
booklet of the present test. 

The oral directions for the Brigham opposites test were: 


“Pencils up! When I say go (but not before) you will 
turn over to the opposites test. The instructions are given 
at the top of the page. First be sure you understand what 
you aretodo. ‘Then do the test as accurately and as rapidly 
as possible. You will be allowed five minutes. All ready, 
go!” 


Judgment-of-Size Test 


Since correct representative drawing constantly involves — 
the question of size as related to proportion, it was decided — 
to introduce a test involving this behavior complex. It was — 
reasoned that in drawing, the subject must make a reaction 
based jointly upon size and distance. No test of this kind — 
was already available; so one was constructed. The four 
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_ figures shown in Figure 40 were drawn on separate pieces of 
white cardboard 8” xX 10’’ and presented, one at a time. 
_ They were held up just above the experimenter’s head and 
moved about slightly so as to face different parts of the room 
in order to prevent any bad angle of reflection from showing 
continuously in any one direction. 

The oral directions for the judgment-of-size test were as 
follows : 


“Pencils up! I want you to draw these figures that I am 
going to show you, in outline, just exactly the same size as 
they are here. There are four figures. I shall show them to 
you one at atime. You will have about three quarters of a 
minute on each one. Draw each figure on its own sheet of 
paper. Now remember: Draw each figure outline exactly 
the same size it is here on this cardboard and in the same 
proportion. All ready: Turn over to the blank sheet for 
the square.” 


It was found by trial that the circle and the cross required 
more than the three-quarters minute allowed; so the circle 
was given a full minute and the cross 1.5 minutes. Just 
before withdrawing one figure and presenting the next, the 
experimenter would say : 


“All ready: Turn over to the blank sheet for the circle,” 
and so on. 


Circle-Completion Test 


As a second attempt to tap the complex often spoken of as 
the “sense of proportion,” the circle-completion test was 
designed. It consisted of five arcs of circles, all of differ- 
ent sizes, scattered over a page (Fig. 41, on page 337). The 
subject was asked to complete these circles as perfectly as 
possible. | 
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Fig. 40 a. 


Fics. 40a and 40.6. Showing the stimulus figures in the judgment-of-size — 
test. 
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Fig. 40 db. 
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The oral instructions were as follows: 


“Turn over to the circle-completion test. In this experi- 
ment you will be allowed one-half minute to complete each 
circle. When the signal is given, trace with your pencil 
the rest of the circle, making it complete. Do not start on 
circle 2 until you are told. Remember: Make the circles 
as perfect as possible. All ready, start on circle 1.” 


While an apparent time limit was employed on this test, 
it practically amounted to a power test, since the time inter- 
vals were not rigid and practically all were permitted to 
finish. About three quarters of a minute was allowed for 
the first three smaller circles. The larger ones required 
longer, the largest one being given one and three-quarters 
minutes. When practically all subjects had completed a 
given circle, the experimenter would say: “Now start on 
circle 2,” or “Now start on circle 3,” and so on. 

It is well for the reader inexperienced in the devising of 
tests to observe that this fairly complicated test was printed 
for use by an ordinary mimeograph, as was the line-extension 
test next to be described. The cost in each case was prac- 
tically nothing, except the trifling labor of preparing the 
stencil. If a test so produced should later prove to be of 
value, a zinc etching would be made and the printing done on 
an ordinary press. Unfortunately, the changed appearance 
of the test in the latter case would probably be great enough 
to make desirable the establishment of a new set of norms. 


Line-Ezxtension Test 


In free-hand drawing, when a person starts to draw a line, 
he ought to know where it will terminate. In cases where 
the lines of a large object are temporarily obscured by a 
small intervening object, the artist: must be able to continue 
the line in its true position, despite the interruption. With 
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CrrcuE-CoMPLETION TEST. 


In this experiment you will be allowed 4 minute to complete 
each circle. When the signal is given, trace with your pencil the 
rest of circle, making it complete. Do not start on circle 2 until 
_ you are told. Make the circles as perfect as possible. 


Fic. 41. Showing the form for the circle-completion test. (Reduced.) 


4 
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_ Linz-Extension T3st 


First take your pencil and make a dot on the vertical line A’ 
where horizontal line A would intersect if it were to be extended. 
Then do the same with the lines of B, C, D, and E. Remember, 
do not draw any lines or use any straightedge or sight along the 
lines. Locate the dots as accurately as possible. 


Fia. 42. Showing the form for the line-extension test. (Reduced.) 
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_ the hope of testing this ability the line-extension test was 
_ devised. Five lines or pairs of lines, varying from two to 
_ three inches in length, were drawn on the left side of a sheet 
of paper (Fig. 42). On the right side of the paper, between 
» three and four inches distant, were drawn lines approximately 
_an inch in length perpendicular to the direction of the first 
‘ones and so placed that if the horizontal lines should be ex- 
tended, they would obviously intersect one or another of the 
perpendicular lines. As an added feature, several of the 
horizontal lines are cross-hatched so as to produce a well- 
known illusion of direction of extension. These cross-hatch- 
ings were inserted on the assumption that optical illusions 
distorting more or less the apparent direction of lines in 
objects are frequently encountered by artists. It was further 
assumed that for the drawing to be true the artist should not 
be misled by such illusions. Two minutes were allowed for 
completing this test. 

The oral directions for the line-extension test were as 

follows: 

“Turn over to the line-extension test. First take your 
pencil and make a dot on the vertical line A’ where the 
horizontal line A would intersect it if it were extended. Then 
do the same with the lines B, C, D, and E. Remember: 


Do not draw any lines or use any straightedge or sight along 
the lines. Locate the dots as accurately as possible.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


ADMINISTERING THE PRELIMINARY TEST BATTERY TO A 
TriaL Group or SUBJECTS 


| 


7 
‘ 


WitH the psychological analysis of the occupation - 


completed and a preliminary battery of from eight to fifteen 
or more test units assembled, we proceed at once to test the 
tests. Experience has shown that if half of the test units 
survive the testing or validating process by showing that 
when incorporated into a battery they will contribute sub- 
stantially to its prognostic potency, we shall be fortunate. 
Indeed, it is not unusual for as few as a fourth of the test 
units, or even less, to prove of practical value. All tests 
which do not thus demonstrate their worthiness of a place 
in the final battery must be discarded ruthlessly, no matter 
how promising they may appear in other respects. At the 
best, the presence of these inert elements in test batteries 
involves a waste of time and energy to administer and score 
them. At the worst, in case the various units of the battery 
are not scientifically weighted, these worthless elements 
may be distinctly harmful. They may actually destroy in 
considerable part the prognostic possibilities of the other 
really valuable test units. Unfortunately, the rigorous 
sifting of the useful test units from the worthless has not 
always been the practice among the makers of tests. Even 
at the present time psychological tests and test batteries are 
occasionally put forward, and even placed on the market, 
without this fundamental procedure. The present chapter 
gives the first step in “testing the tests” — the administra- 
tion of the preliminary battery to a trial group of subjects. 


AN ADEQUATE CRITERION SCORE MUST BE PROCURABLE 


The securing of a suitable group upon which to try out 


a preliminary battery is the first and sometimes the most 
340 
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serious problem encountered by the aptitude psychologist. 
Indeed, if such a group is not available, the testing project 
may as well be abandoned so far as any scientific possibilities 


are concerned. 


The first consideration regarding the trial group is that the 
actual aptitudes of the individuals shall be susceptible of 


fairly accurate measurement. This measure is called the 


criterion score. Indeed, unless there is reason to believe that 
an adequate criterion score will be obtainable from any given 
group of subjects, no time should be wasted on them. Un- 
fortunately, the securing of an adequate criterion score is often 
extremely difficult. This is one of the chief reasons that it 
is so hard to secure a satisfactory trial group. And even 
where an adequate criterion measure is really obtainable, 
the procedure by which it is secured is likely to be fairly 
technical. Indeed, the next chapter (XII) is devoted largely 
to a description of various experimental and _ statistical 
methods by which the numerous difficulties connected with 
obtaining the criterion score may be met. 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS NECESSARY FOR THE TRIAL GROUP 


The second requirement of a trial group of subjects is that 
it shall be of considerable size. A trial group of from 20 to 
25 individuals, for example, is entirely too small to yield 
results worth the trouble involved in securing them. Prob- 
ably 50 or 60 subjects are about as few as it is profitable to 
work with. Generally speaking, as many subjects should be 
secured as possible. Satisfactory results may be obtained 
with groups ranging from 100 up to several hundred 
individuals. 

As a rule, even where the conditions for the securing of a 
criterion score are most favorable, a certain per cent of the 
subjects will fail to be present when the tests of the battery 
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are given, because of illness and a great variety of other 
reasons. These subjects should usually be excluded from — 
the investigation. Of those who come through with a com- 
plete set of test scores an additional per cent will fail to com- 
plete the training by which the potential aptitude possessed 
by them may become actual. These are also lost to the — 
investigation. And of those who complete the training a 
certain additional number are almost sure to fail for one 
reason or another to receive trustworthy scores on the all- 
important criterion. The total of these various losses is 
such that the group with which an investigator begins, even 
under favorable circumstances, should be from 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent larger than the minimum with which he is will- 
ing to complete the project. As a concrete example of this 
difficulty it may be mentioned that in the investigation of 
free-hand-drawing aptitude, out of about 75 subjects appar- 
ently available at the outset, only 48 were actually available 
for final utilization in evaluating the tests. 


THE TRIAL GROUP SHOULD BE SIMILAR TO THE GROUP 
FOR WHICH TESTS ARE INTENDED 


A third requirement is that the trial group shall be, as 
regards previous training, experience, and aptitude, a ran- 
dom sampling of the population which the final battery is 
designed totest. Previous training and experience should be 
similar in both populations because there is always consider- 
able danger that previous learning and skill may influence 
certain of the test scores, quite apart from any special apti- 
tude possessed by the subjects. Such effects disturb the 
correlation coefficients, which in turn distort the weights 
later assigned to the various test units of the battery finally 
selected. A distortion of the true weights used in making 
predictions naturally reduces in turn the prognostic potency 
of the test battery. In case the trial group is of noticeably 


. 
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_ different average aptitude from the subjects upon whom the 


a 


final battery will be used, there is also danger of setting up 
misleading norms. Moreover, in case the trial group is more 
variable the prognostic value of the tests is likely to appear 
greater than it really is, while if it is less variable, the prog- 
nostic value is likely to appear less than it really is. 
Unfortunately, the requirement that the trial group shall 
be strictly comparable to the population upon whom the 
tests will later be used must frequently be violated at the 
beginning of an investigation, though sooner or later the 
condition must be conformed to if the tests are to possess 
their maximum value. The reason for this frequent necessity 
of disregarding the requirement is that it often consumes a 
very long time for individuals to go through the training 
necessary to reveal their actual aptitudes in particular lines. 
This period may vary from a few months to many years. 
In order to avoid this difficulty psychologists frequently are 
forced to use as a preliminary group subjects who are, at the 
time of testing, in practically their final stage of training. 
Where such a group is employed, the various distortions 


mentioned above as resulting from the training process and 


the selective process usually accompanying it should always 
be kept in mind. In such cases the resulting battery should 
be regarded merely as a preliminary approximation to the 
true form suitable for forecasting the aptitude of genuine 
novices. 


TEST UNITS MUST BE IN THE FORM INTENDED FOR THE 
FINAL BATTERY 


Before the actual administration of the battery to the trial 
group of subjects, the tests should be in as nearly their 
perfect and final form as possible. Apparatus, for example, 
if any is used, should be tried out carefully to make sure that 
it is in perfect working order. The instructions to the sub- 
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jects should have been precisely formulated and the whole — 


’ 
‘ 


tried out on a number of typical individuals of the sort later — 


to be tested. These individuals may be spoken of as the pre- 
trial subjects. Often gross and fatal defects in the clarity 
of the instructions or the adaptability of the apparatus for the 
purpose designed may thus be discovered and corrected be- 
fore the beginning of the testing on the regular trial group. 
Almost never can a test be designed that will not require 
some such adjustments. This preliminary trial is of the 
greatest importance because, if a defect should be discovered 
only after a considerable part of the precious trial group had 
been tested, the investigator will be faced with a choice 
between two alternatives both of which are likely to spell 
experimental failure. If he rectifies the technique, the scores 
of those subjects taking the test under the two different 
techniques are not comparable and the test can therefore 
not be used. Of course, all those subjects tested by the de- 
fective technique may be excluded from the experiment. 
But this will reduce the effective numbers of the trial group, 
which will impair the reliability of the final results, to say 
nothing of the waste of time and energy involved in the 
testing of the excluded subjects. A second alternative is to 
continue the defective technique throughout the remainder 
of the trial group. If this is done, the test in the defective 
form may be worthless. If, on the other hand, it should 
turn out that the test, even in its defective form, has some 
value, and it should be desired to include it in the final battery 


but in an improved form, the norms of performance and the 


weight received by the particular test from the trial group 
will not correspond to its new form, since it will practically 
have become a new test. It is difficult to overemphasize the 
desirability of having the tests in their final stable form when 
the testing of the trial group of subjects begins. 
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THE ORDER OF TESTS IN THE BATTERY 


The order in which the tests are given is a matter of some 
importance. The problem of arrangement is complicated 
by the fact that, at best, several of the tests in the prelimi- 
nary battery will not find a placein the final battery. As far 
as possible, however, the tests should be given in the same 
order as in the final battery, regardless of which tests ulti- 
mately find a place there. In deciding upon the order, two 
general principles should be observed: One is that the first 
one or two tests of the series should be, if possible, of such a 
nature that they are not likely to be greatly affected by timid- 
ity or excitement on the part of the subject. Most persons, 
when approaching a test situation for the first time, do so 
with more or less trepidation. If given a test involving 
difficult thought or delicate codrdinations at the beginning 
of a test series, such subjects may not give at all normal 
scores. ‘The results of observation in this respect are con- 
firmed by the fact that heart rate and blood pressure corre- 
late negatively with difficult tests involving symbolic 
processes (page 154). Some investigators, such as Link, 
advocate the use of a dummy test of a rather simple nature, 
placed first. Such a test quite appropriately has been called 
a “shock absorber.” This plan has not found general favor, 
probably because of the time consumed by it, though its 
principle seems sound. In such a case, of course, the sub- 
jects must regard the shock absorber as a genuine test or it 
will fail of its purpose. 

A second principle of arrangement is that two tests should 
not be consecutive where the activity of the first would, 
through the principle of perseveration, be likely to persist 
into the activity of the second and thus cause an interference 
of one activity by the other. 
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EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


As regards the general conditions under which the tests of 


the preliminary battery are to be given, it may be said that 
y 


in so far as it is possible they should duplicate those under 
which the final battery will be administered. This applies 
both to the physical and the psychological environment and 
to the details of technique. For example, if the final battery 
is to be used near the roar of machinery, then the prelimi- 
nary battery should be given under such conditions. If 
the final battery is to be used to test people singly, the pre- 
liminary battery should be administered to subjects singly, 
even though it might be susceptible of group application. 


SECURING COOPERATION FROM THE TRIAL SUBJECTS 


When aptitude tests are administered to applicants for 
jobs or to persons seeking vocational guidance, there is 
practically never any difficulty arising from lack of codpera- 
tion on the part of the subject. The reasons are obvious. 
But the problem of securing the whole-hearted codperation 
of the subjects of the trial group is not quite so simple. As 
a rule, however, little difficulty is encountered even in the 
latter case. If the subjects are employees, already on the 
job, they will naturally have nothing to gain by the experi- 
ment and they should be paid for their time at the regular 
rate. Subjects found in classes or otherwise in the charge 
of instructors usually give good codperation through the 
favorable influence of the person in charge of the class. 
With the better-educated groups an additional appeal based 
on the need of the world for aptitude tests that may prevent 
others from making mistakes in choosing a life work, is very 
effective. Perhaps most effective of all is the almost univer- 
sal desire on the part of subjects to make as good a score as 
possible. 


we 


————— 
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Occasionally, however, the greatest difficulty may be 
encountered in securing the codperation of subjects. The 
writer once attempted to administer some tests to the pupil 
nurses in a nurses’ training school, run in connection with an 


-insane hospital. The investigation had the full sanction 
and codperation of the medical staff. Yet after one or two 


subjects had been through the tests it became impossible to 
get any others to enter the testing room except by compul- 
sion. ‘The most violent emotional reactions were manifested. 
It happened that the same tests had also been given during 
the preceding weeks to a large number of the insane patients. 
It developed upon investigation that some one had spread 
the idea among the nurses that they were being examined to 
discover whether some of them were insane! It is probably 
not without significance that a large number of male attend- 
ants in the same institution submitted to the same tests 
immediately after without a single protest or other indication 
of unwillingness. 

As pointed out above in another connection, subjects 
often approach a test with a certain amount of trepidation. 
This is usually less where tests are given to groups, which 
fact is not the least of the advantages of group testing. In 
individual testing it is usually sufficient to engage the subject 
in conversation concerning some matter likely to interest 
him. This serves both to establish a friendly relation with 
him and at the same time largely to dissipate his fears of 
failure. In group testing a statement of the purposes of 
the test and of the desire of the experimenter that all should 
do as well as possible usually serves to relieve the tension — 
sufficiently for practical purposes. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF TIMING 


An important detail in the conduct of most aptitude tests 
is that of timing. This may be either the task of giving 
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the starting and stopping signals for tests having a time limit, 
as in most group tests, or of taking the exact time consumed 
by a subject in performing a given task, as is frequently found 
in individual tests. In either form of timing a split-second 
stop watch (Fig. 43) should be used. These watches are so 


Fic. 43. Showing a very useful yet reasonably priced stop watch. 


constructed that they will start from zero at a pressure of the 
hand and will stop at a subsequent pressure, thus permitting 
the time elapsing between the two pressures to be read off. 
Thus the watch is pressed when a subject begins his test and 
again when he finishes. The watch then shows the time 
used by the subject in performing the test. A third pressure 
throws the hands back to zero in readiness for the next test. 
Such watches usually measure time to fifths of a second, 
which is quite close enough for practical purposes. 

While for all kinds of testing work stop watches are much 
more convenient and their use is less likely to lead to error, 
it is possible, with care and with tests in which the time limits 


: 
; 
; 
4 
; 


are fixed, to use an ordinary watch having a seconds hand. 
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This is because such time limits are usually placed at even 


_ minutes, or, at the worst, half-minutes. These can easily 
_ be noted on common watches. When an ordinary watch is 


used for such timing, the watch should be set in such a way 
that when the seconds hand falls at 60 the minute hand will 
fall exactly on one of the minute divisions of the dial, thus 
making the two hands agree. Then the experimenter should 
always be careful to give the starting signal exactly on the 
even minute or half-minute, which assists greatly in avoiding 
errors in timing. Lest an error should be made through the 
experimenter forgetting the exact position of the hands at 
the beginning of the interval, it is well for him to record on 
a convenient piece of paper, immediately after the starting 
signal, the exact time at which it was given and also the 
exact time at which the stop signal is to be given. For 
example, if a four-minute time-interval begins at nine forty- 
three, there would be recorded on the card: 


Begin Stop 
9:43 9:47 


With all kinds of watches, as the termination of the time 
interval approaches, the experimenter should hold himself 
alert, with his eyes on the hands, so as to give the stop signal 
at exactly the right instant. A few seconds’ error in the 
timing of a test may play utter havoc in the interpretation of 
test results. The very greatest care should be taken that the 
timing is exact. The amateur is perhaps in greatest danger 
of error at this point of any in the giving of tests. | 


THE DURATION OF TESTS AND BATTERIES 


In determining the time to be allowed for tests having a 
time limit, the principle to be followed varies according to 
the nature of the test. In the case of simple repetitive tests 
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where the nature of the activity is such that it may be con- 
tinued indefinitely without running short of test material 
(e.g., tapping, steadiness, etc.), the time limit should be set 
at such a point that the reliability is as high as possible 
consistent with the time available. In the case of tests 
made up of a limited number of items such as Army Alpha, 
the time limit should be set at a point that will not quite 
permit the most rapid subjects to finish the material. If 
the time is much shorter than this, the last items of the series 
will never be used and will therefore be wasted. If it is 
much longer than this, a number of individuals will finish 
before the time is up and at unequal times. There will 
result a tendency to a lack of differentiation of the abilities 
of these fast individuals except as it may be revealed in- 
directly by the quality of their performance. 

It is never safe to guess at the time limits to be allowed 
for tests with the trial group of subjects. If this is done, the 
chance is high that it will be found to have been either too 
long or too short. Such an error is a gross violation of the 
principle laid down earlier in the chapter; viz., that the con- 
duct of the tests in the preliminary test battery should be 
in every possible way the same as when later administered 
in the final battery. If later an attempt should be made to 
include the test in the final battery, but with a corrected 
time limit, the whole series of ills will be encountered which 
were described above when discussing a similar change in 
directions or other experimental technique (page 344). 
This whole series of difficulties may be avoided very easily 
by the expedient there pointed out; i.e., of administering 
the tests to a pre-trial group of comparable subjects. By 
observing carefully the behavior of the more speedy subjects 
of this pre-trial group as the estimated time limit is ap- 
proached, the correct time limit may be determined with 
precision. 


| 
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Owing to the fact that the preliminary test battery is al. 
- most certain to contain a large number of test units which 
will not find a place in the final battery, the total time 
required of the trial group is nearly always excessive as 
_ compared with that for a final battery. For example, if it is 
desired to secure a final battery which can be administered in 
about 40 minutes, the time required for administering the 
preliminary battery might easily be 90 minutes or even more. 
This comparatively long time required of the trial group 
sometimes acts as a difficulty in the way of securing trial 
subjects. Unfortunately this is inherent in the method and 
cannot be avoided. : 

In case the whole or a part of an aptitude-test battery is of 
the pencil-and-paper variety, the various tests may profitably 
be stapled together into a convenient booklet. The front 
page should provide a blank on which the subject may write 
his name and other information which later may be of value, 
such as age, schooling, etc. In case paper tests are given 
separately instead of in a booklet, care must be taken that 
the subject has his name written on each sheet for purposes 
of identification in case the records accidentally get mixed. 
Where the performance of subjects on apparatus is to be 
recorded, special blank forms should be provided, with space 
for the names of the subjects and convenient places for their 
scores according to the nature of the test. Because of its 
stiffness it is often convenient to have these forms drawn up 
on a good quality of white cardboard, particularly when 
administering the tests to a trial group. 


THE PROBLEM OF SCORING TEST RESULTS 


After the tests have been administered to the trial group 
of subjects, there comes the important problem of scoring 
the test results. There is, of course, no difficulty in the case 
of tests having a simple time score, since this is read off 
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directly from the face of a stop watch at the completion of 


the test. The same is true of many apparatus tests which : 


may be designed in such a way as to show the subject’s 
score automatically by means of mechanical counters and 


‘ 


other devices of a similar nature. On the other hand, many — 


apparatus tests are so designed that there remains after the 
test some kind of a graphic record representing the subject’s 
behavior, which must later be scored. An example of such 


a test is found in the Wisconsin miniature test for engine- 


lathe aptitude (Fig. 11). A description of the use of this 
apparatus has been given above (page 67). As the metal 
point is made to move around the series of contacts, an ex- 
tension of the arm bearing this point makes on a square 
piece of paper an exact pencil tracing of the path actually 
followed. Now the direction to the subject is to pass from 
each contact straight to the next. A perfect score on this 
phase of the test would accordingly be a series of straight 
lines connecting the various points on the tracing, corre- 
sponding to the several contacts. But in case a subject had 
considerable difficulty in manipulating the apparatus there 
will be numerous deviations from a straight line, which 
will lengthen the course actually traversed. Thus the dis- 
tance traversed becomes a score or indication of the test 
performance. Such a record may be scored for distance with 
sufficient accuracy by means of a cartometer or map measurer 
such as shown in Figure 44. This device has a small tracing 
wheel which may be made to follow any irregular line. To 
this wheel is attached, by means of gears, a hand which indi- 
cates the distance traversed on a suitable dial. 


SCORING PENCIL-AND-PAPER TESTS BY MEANS OF KEYS 


Since pencil-and-paper tests are nearly always group tests, 
they are usually given by the time-limit method and conse- 
quently must be scored. This, together with the fact that 
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_they are so widely used, makes the matter of scoring them 


of considerable importance. We have already discussed 


Fre. 44. Cartometer. (Reproduced by permission of Keuffel & Esser Com- 


pany.) This instrument, designed for making map measurements, is very 
useful for measuring the length of irregular lines secured from test behavior. 


(pages 309 ff.) certain problems relating to the speed and accu- 
racy of the scoring of such tests, as related to the form of 
construction. We have now to consider how the process 
of scoring may be facilitated by the use of certain scoring 
devices. 

Perhaps the most primitive scoring device for the pencil- 
and-paper test of the verbal variety is a key showing what 
the correct responses should be. This key, usually a sheet 
of paper containing the correct responses, is placed near 
the sheet being scored so that the eye of the scorer may 
glance back and forth from the one to the other as the scoring 
proceeds. This is naturally very tiring to the eye, to say 
nothing of the time consumed and the errors arising from 
inaccuracies in optical fixation. A number of special methods 
and devices have therefore been employed to minimize these 
difficulties. The simplest of these is for the scorer to memo- 
rize the key by rote at the outset of the scoring. Where a 
large number of test scores from a single test must be marked 
at about the same time this is frequently one of the very 
best methods. 

In tests where the responses are brief and are arranged 
uniformly in a vertical column, the key may be made from a 
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narrow strip of cardboard upon which the true responses . 
are placed at intervals corresponding exactly to the test 
form. This key can then be placed directly at the side of — 
the column of responses on the test blank and any discrep-— 
ancies between the two series can be detected instantly and — 
with a minimum of eye strain. Frequently the same result — 


is secured by having the key printed along one edge of a 
card. By utilizing all the margins of both sides of a single 
card, keys of this kind may be provided for as many as eight 
tests. The remainder of the card may contain brief direc- 
tions for the use of the keys. An excellent example of this 
method of scoring is found in the Stenquist Mechanical 
Aptitude Tests. 


VARIOUS TYPES OF SCORING STENCILS 


In completion tests, particularly where the words to be 
written in are scattered in a more or less random fashion 
about the page, the above device is not applicable because 
the relevant parts of the key cannot be placed sufficiently 
close to many of the items which need to be scored. In 
such cases a very effective scoring device may be constructed 
from a light sheet of cardboard cut exactly the size of the 
sheet to be scored. In this cardboard there is cut a series 
of holes — one over each place that a word is to be written 
in by the subject. On the cardboard, just above each hole 
there is written distinctly for instant comparison, the word 
which should appear within the aperture. This scoring 
stencil has the advantage of concealing from the eye of the 
scorer the remainder of the page which, for him, is quite 
irrelevant and can serve only as a distraction. 

A second device, similar in many respects to the one just 
described, is a transparent waxed paper upon which the key 
words are printed at appropriate places. Still a third device 
is a transparent sheet of celluloid upon which the key words 
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-are etched or engraved at appropriate positions, as in the 


case of the waxed paper. Because of its stiffness the cellu- 
loid is much more convenient to handle than the waxed 
paper. The latter must be very thin, and also easily becomes 
wrinkled and torn by use. As a rule, transparent scoring 


_ stencils are to be preferred to opaque ones such as may be 
made of cardboard, only when the position of a mark 
_ made by a subject is significant and where errors are to 


be scored. A case in point is the multiple-choice test shown 


on page 311. Obviously, ifa test of this kind were to be 


scored by an opaque stencil, it would be impossible to see 
any but the correct responses and the errors could not be 


scored. 


The various advantages of both the opaque scoring stencil 
and the transparent type may be combined by simply per- 
forating sheets of ordinary transparent celluloid as described 
above in the case of cardboard. Such a transparent stencil, 
when placed over a test sheet for scoring, reveals both suc- 
cesses and errors, but in a perfectly differentiated manner. 
The correct responses all appear clearly through the aper- 
tures, whereas the erroneous responses may be seen through 
the slightly yellowish medium of the celluloid. Such stencils 
may easily be made by placing the sheet of celluloid over a 
test form correctly marked, the two being held firmly to- 
gether by a few drops of glue. The combination is then 
placed on a smooth block of hard wood. A hollow punch 
of the shape and size of the holes to be made is placed over 
every marked place on the form and given a sharp tap with a 
hammer. The celluloid easily fractures around the outline 
of the area bruised by the punch and may easily be pushed 
out. The resulting stencil should then be engraved with 
a sharp instrument to indicate which surface is uppermost 
in use and which edge goes at the top of the page. The sheet 
of celluloid should be the exact size and shape of the test form 
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to insure the apertures being placed rapidly and accurately 
in their true positions. 


MACHINES FOR SCORING MULTIPLE-CHOICE TESTS 
AUTOMATICALLY 


Pressey has recently exhibited an ingenious machine into 
which multiple-choice material of the pencil-and-paper 
variety may be placed, the choices of the subjects being made 
by pressing keys. The machine counts automatically and 
separately the correct choices and the errors, both of which 
may be read off directly from dials at the conclusion of the test. 

It is probable that the future will see group tests of the 
multiple-choice variety which will be scored entirely auto- 
matically by specially designed scoring machines. The 
designs for at least two such combinations are already in 
existence. Perhaps the most promising form of test response 
for mechanical scoring would be to have the subject make 
perforations in the test sheet given him, the position indi- 
cating his choice of the alternatives offered in the test. A 
machine could easily be constructed that would not only 
count up automatically both the right and the wrong re- 
sponses in each test but which would also combine the various 
scores into an aptitude forecast, giving each its proper weight 
according to a scientific scoring formula. Such mechanical 
methods would not only reduce immensely the cost of 
scoring and computing aptitude forecasts but would also 
reduce the element of error resulting from human inaccuracy. 


TRIAL SUBJECTS, FREE-HAND-DRAWING APTITUDE PROJECT 


Having concluded our general account of the administra- 
tion of the preliminary test battery to a trial group of sub- 
jects, we shall now describe in a little detail the actual pro- 
cedure in the case of the free-hand-drawing project, the pre- 
ceding steps of which we have already traced (pages 3265 ff.). 
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The trial subjects were secured from a course in perspective 
drawing at the University of Wisconsin. The first step in 
securing the codperation of these persons was to explain to 
the head of the department and the instructors in charge of 
the various sections the desirability of forecasting drawing 
aptitude. It happened that the department had already 
been considering the possibilities of a test for drawing apti- 
tude, so that they at once fell in with the plan and gave 
the most whole-hearted codperation throughout. They not 
only turned their classes over to the experimenters so that 
the preliminary battery could be administered to them, but 
gave invaluable assistance in the preliminary analysis of the 
drawing activity and especially in the securing of the cri- 
terion score. This latter was assured at once by the plan of 
having each subject, at the conclusion of the course, make a 
representative line drawing of the same fairly complex object, 
the drawings to be ranked independently by the various 
instructors (see page 413). 

At the outset there seemed to be a fairly adequate supply 
of subjects, as the combined enrollment of the various sec- 
tions of the course amounted to over 75 students. It was 
found, however, that on the days on which the tests were 
given there were many absences, so that several were lost in 
this way. Then at the end of the course, when the criterion 
test of drawing the object was given, quite a number of others 
were also lost. The combined losses from these sources 
left, at the end, only 48 subjects with perfect records suitable 
for use. This number was somewhat smaller than had been 
anticipated and was much smaller than was desirable. In- 
deed, it is probably about the minimum worthy of serious 
experimental consideration. This phase of the present in- 
vestigation is, however, quite typical of the difficulties 
encountered in aptitude-testing projects. 

As to the character of the trial group of subjects, it may be 
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said that they were good in one respect and unsatisfactory | 
in another. They were satisfactory in the sense that they - 
were the same class of pupils that the final battery was de- 
signed to be used upon. They were unsatisfactory in that 
they had received training in the activity before the tests 
were given, since the testing was done some weeks after the 
course began. Still worse, some of the subjects had received 
a considerable amount of drawing instruction in the lower 
schools, while others had received little or none. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS, DRAWING-APTITUDE PROJECT 


Previous to the date set for the giving of the preliminary 
battery of tests, the test materials were all prepared and in 
good working order. This included the preparation of the 
various designs drawn on white cardboard for group presenta- 
tion, the assembling of the various materials which made up 
the test booklets, the attaching together of the various sheets 
making up the booklets, the formulation of the various oral 
instructions for the respective tests, and so on. Not only 
this, but after all was prepared, a few individuals constituting 
a pre-trial group were put through the whole series as a kind 
of dress rehearsal to make sure that nothing had been over- 
looked and that the experimenter himself had his technique 
thoroughly mechanized. As is almost invariably the case, 
this rehearsal revealed a number of serious defects in the 
technique, particularly as to the adequacy of the verbal 
instructions. It would seem next to impossible to anticipate 
all emergencies in the design of a test without a pre-trial 
rehearsal. With the various inadequacies of the technique 
thus revealed, remedial measures were taken at once and — 
the preliminary battery was ready to administer to the trial 
group. 

The test battery was found to be sufficiently brief to be 
administered during a single class period of 50 minutes. 
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Accordingly, when the students assembled for their drawing 
instruction on a.certain day, the instructor introduced the 
experimenter to the class and briefly explained the purpose 
of the investigation. The experimenter then stood before 
the class and, in a manner calculated to put the subjects 
at their ease, amplified the explanation somewhat. The 
students were then arranged in the room in such a way as to 
be able to see the test materials as favorably and as equally 
as possible. The test booklets were then passed out, with 
the following oral instructions: 


“Write your name on the first sheet. Do not turn over 
the sheet until I tell you. These experiments are an attempt 
to find a set of tests which will detect natural aptitude for 
drawing. Some people are able to draw divinely, and we are 
trying to discover what it is in their make-up which makes 
this possible. We, therefore, wish every one to make just 
as good a score as possible.” 


The various tests were then administered as described 
above (pages 325 ff.). At the conclusion of the test the 
booklets were gathered up and filed for scoring. 


TYPICAL TEST RESULTS AND METHODS OF SCORING, 
DRAWING-APTITUDE PROJECT 


In order to give the reader a concrete notion of scoring 
problems confronting the aptitude psychologist, we have 
reproduced a complete set of responses of a typical subject 
(No. 1) and will take up each in turn and describe how the 
various difficulties were met. 


Test for Memory of Design 


The test performance on memory of design of our typical 
‘subject is reproduced in Figure 45. As pointed out above 
(page 326), this particular design was chosen rather than 
numerous others which suggested themselves, because it 
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Memory FOR DESIGN 


' Reproduce design on this page. 


6 aE 


ce 


Fic. 45. The performance and some scoring details of subject No. 1 on test 
of memory for design. 
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_ possessed especially favorable characteristics for scoring. 
The method finally decided upon was to count each straight 
_ line found in the design as a unit of the score if reproduced 
_ and in approximately the right proportion. By comparing 
the reproduction of the design (Fig. 45) with the original 
(Fig. 38, page 328), it will be seen that the upper figure has 
all four strokes correct. The second figure also has all four 
strokes correct. The third figure is entirely lacking. The 
bottom group is present, but only the three vertical strokes 
are correct. The subject accordingly receives a score of 11. 


Directions Test 


The performance of subject No. 1 on the directions test 
is Shown in Figure 46. The scoring of this test requires little 
comment. At places such as the dotted space in the fifth 
line, where the directions require nothing to be done, it was 
counted as correct in case no mark had been made there, 
provided a subsequent direction had been performed. The 
subject put a dot over the H, a comma after mother, left the 
space blank after the word here (as he should), put a 4 after 
the word has and a yes after the word not — all of which 
were correct. He therefore receives a score of 6 right and 
no errors. 


Downey’s Slow-Movement Test 


The performance of subject No. 1 on the slow-movement 
test is given in Figure 47. An inspection of this scroll reveals 
that each cycle may be divided into an upward stroke and a 
downward stroke. In case a subject stops in the midst of a 
stroke, it was disregarded if it was less than a half and 
counted as a full stroke if more than half the stroke had been 
traversed. In the case of the record which has been repro- 
duced, the pencil may be seen to have traced nearly six of 
the strokes. ‘The score is accordingly taken as six. 
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Fic. 46. The performance of subject No. 1 on the Woodworth-Wells direc- 
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With your pencil make a dot Over any one of these 
letters F G H I J, and a comma after the 
longest of ‘these three words: ‘boy mother, girl 
Then, if Christmas comes in March, make a cross right 
here........ but if not, pass along to the next question, and 
tell where the sun rises..4.Ga0A-.... If you believe that 
Edison discovered America, cross out what you just 
wrote, but if it was some one else, put in a number to 
complete this sentence: “A horse has....4.....feet.” 
Write yes, no matter whether China is in Africa or not 


..ffd...; and then give a wrong answer to this question: 


“How many days aré there in the week?” U8 tee 


Write any letter except g just after this comma, and 
then write vo if 2 times § are I0..........4. ' Now, if Tues- 
day comes after Monday, make two crosses here....ss..ss+-. " 
but if not, make a circle here......... ...or else a square here 
i ee Be sure to make three crosses between these 
two names of boys: George......,.....:00 Henry. Notice 
these.two numbers: 3, 5. If iron is heavier than 
water, write the larger number here............, but ‘if iron 
is lighter write the smaller number here............ Show 
by a cross when the nights are longer: in summer?...... 
in winter?........ - Give the correct answer to this ques- 
tion: “Does water run i 45)00 gate an .. and repeat 
your answer here....,.,..,.....,. Do nothing here (54+7 = 
soreesese)y UNLESS. You skipped the preceding question; 
but write the first letter of your first name and the last 
letter of your last name at the endi of this line: 


tions test. 


—_ ——————————— ee 
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Downey Groupe WitL-TEMPERAMENT TEST 


VII Trace as slowly as possible the scroll below. 


or Se . 
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test. (Published by World Book Company.) 


Owing to the fact that this test might have been scored 
very much more precisely than as described above, it may 
appear at first sight that our method is unduly coarse. It 
must be observed, however, that the precision desirable in 
scoring is in part a function of the range of the behavior being 
scored. In this case it ranges between 2 and 54 points 
(X,, Table 77). If the attempt had been made to estimate 
the fractional parts of strokes traversed, there would have 
resulted at least an extra figure to be handled in the compu- 
tations, which would have increased the labor appreciably. 
The added precision secured would not have been worth the 
trouble. 
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Reproduction-of-Angles Test 


The reproductions of the angles shown in Figure 39 as 
made by subject No. 1 are given in Figure 48. The point 
of this test was to show how closely a person could repro- 
duce the angles. Accordingly it was necessary, in scoring, 
first to measure the angles drawn by the subject. This was 
done by means of a small transparent celluloid protractor. 
By means of this instrument angles could be measured to a 
half degree with considerable accuracy. The difference in 
degrees was then found between the original and the repro- 
duced angle. These five angular differences were then 
added, regardless of whether they represented overestimates 
or underestimates on the part of the subject. The total 
angular error was the final score. In order to avoid handling 
large decimals in the final score, all fractions of 4° or over 
were counted as a full degree and all of less were dropped. 
In the case of the present subject, his first angle measured 32°, 
whereas the original angle was 37°, which yields an error 
of 5°. The second angle drawn measured 46° as compared 
with 49° for the original, thus showing an error of 3°; and 
so on with the rest. 

A certain amount of difficulty was experienced in measur- 
ing the reproduced angles owing to the fact that the lines 
bounding them were often not quite straight. In such cases 
the angle was read as nearly as possible to what it would have 
been if bounded by the best-fitting straight line. Further 
difficulty was caused by the fact that in some cases the lines 
for a given angle would come together sharply and that in 
others they would end bluntly, thus making it difficult to 
center the protractor. In the latter cases the true point 
was estimated as accurately as possible before placing the 
protractor. 


a eee is 
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REPRODUCTION oF ANGLES 
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Fig. 48. Showing the performance of subject No. 1 on the test for the 
reproduction of angles. 
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Opposites Test 


The performance of subject No. 1 on the opposites test is 
reproduced in Figure 49. It may be seen that he skipped one 
item and marked two others incorrectly. Eight items were 
performed correctly; so his score is 8. A simple key for 
scoring this test may be constructed by filling out a blank 
form of the test correctly and then with scissors severing the 
two response columns from the rest of the form. This may 
be placed alongside of a record to be scored and greatly 
facilitate the process. 


Judgment-of-Size Test 


The responses of subject No. 1 in the judgment-of-size 
test are shown (greatly reduced) in Figure 50. The problem 
of scoring these responses presented several alternatives. 
Since it was avowedly a test of ability to reproduce size, it 
was decided not to deduct anything for wrong proportions 
as such. There is also the possibility of considering the 
absolute area. The most accurate method of measuring 
areas of this kind is by means of the planimeter (Fig. 52). 
Unfortunately this method is very time-consuming. It was 
finally decided to measure certain of the transverse dimen- 
sions of each figure and take the sum of the errors as the 
score. Thus the circle was 3,8, inches in diameter. The 
“circle” drawn by our subject was 3,% inches in vertical 
diameter and 342 inches in horizontal diameter. This yields 
an excess of 1, inch on one diameter and of ,8 inch on the 
other, or a total error of #4 inch. Corresponding measure- 
ments were taken on each of the other figures, the total of all 
the errors on all the figures being taken as the final score. 
In the case of subject No. 1, these totaled 28 or approximately 
1.6 inches, which was taken as the final score. 

About the only difficulty encountered in making these 
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(Prepared by Prof. Carl C, Brigham, Princeton University) 


Opposites 


f _Each grotip ot four wards in the’ thirty lines below contains two words which are 2 either (a) the wame or 
nearly 1 the same in meaning, or (b) the opposite or nearly the opposite in meaning. 
Find the two words in each group that are either same or opposite, and write the numbers of these 
two words in the column at the right, headed ‘‘Same,” or the column headed“ Opposite,” as the case may he. 
“The first group of words, *‘1 bent, 2 cold, 3 hot, 4 sad” contains.two words (“cold’”” and “‘hot”’) that 


are Opposite in meaning, so that the figures 2 and 3 are entered in the column headed “Opposite.” 


and third groups ‘have also been marked correctly. 


1 bent, | 

1 white 

1 rapid 

1 wet 

1 flat 

1 corpulent 
1 lavish 

4 partial 

1 animatea 
1 formidable 
1 captivating 
1 capacious, 
1 agile 

1 bombastic 
1 maudlin 

A lingual 

1 delectable 
1 literate 

1 legible 


1 ‘punctilious — 


1 legitimate 
1 ‘enigmatic 
1 laconic 
1 gratuitous 
1 anomalous 
1 jovial 

. L capricious 
1 pertinent 
1 infantile 
1 nugatory 


2 tangible 

2 belligerent 
2 petrified 
2 lithe 

2 obnoxious 
2 obvious 

2 raucous 


‘2 mutable 


2 choleric 

2 agnostic 

2 brusque 

2 disparate 

2 extraneous 
2 dulcet 

2 sanctimonious 
2 efficacious 

2 nascent 

2 spectral 

2 prismatic 

2 infinitesimal 
2 efficacious 


3 hot © 

3 black 

3 large 

3 thin 

3 smart 

3 torpid 

3 gradual 

3 jubilant 
3 tarnished 
3 preferable 
3 pacific 

3 obligatory 
3 hirsute 

3 astute 

3 mawkish 
3 overt 

3 reflexive 
3 irascible 
3 amenable 
3 translucent 
3 unequal 

3 loquacious 


3 epigrammatic . 


3 rhythmic 
3 jugular 

3 incipient 
3 speculative 
3 congruous 
3 amorphous 


3 gregarious 


top here. Wait for further instructions. 


4 sad 

4 raw 

4 great 

4 easy 

4 level 

4 affluent 
4 demure 
4 exultant 
4 caustic 
4 alarming 
4 universal 
4 restricted 
4 previous 
4 modest 


‘4 oblique 


4 manifest 

4 permanent 

4 ambidextrous 
A refractory 

4 insensitive 

4 metric 

4 intrinsic 

4 titanic 

4 obligatory 

4 usual 

4 nauseous 

4 corporal 

4 juridical 

4 shapeless 
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Fig. 49. The record of subject No. 1 on the Brigham opposites test. 
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Fie. 50 a. Showing performance and scoring notations of subject No. 1 
on test for judgment of size. 
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yf 
Fic. 506. See Figure 50 a. 4,. 
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CrrcLE-CoMPLETION TEST 


In this experiment you will be allowed 4 minute to complete each 
circle. When the signal is given, trace with your pencil the rest of 
the circle, making it complete. Do not start on circle 2 until you 
are told. Make the circles as perfect as possible. 


Fie. 51. Showing the record of subject No. 1 on the circle-completion test. 
The dotted line represents the true circle completion. 
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- measurements was in cases like that shown in the circle 
_ figure of Figure 50a, when the subject made two or more 
- lines where there should be but one. In such cases the scorer 
- took the line which looked as if it were the final action of 
the subject. 


Circle-Completion Test 


The test responses of subject No. 1 in the circle-completion 
test are shown in Figure 51. The blank form of this has 
already been shown above (Fig. 41). The scoring of this 
test presented the greatest difficulty of any in the series. 
Fortunately, in the mimeographing of the test form a minute 
dot was left to mark the true center of each circle. By means 
of this a fine compass could be set so as to draw the true 
completion to the circle (shown in the figure by a broken line). 
The discrepancy between the line made by the subject and 
the true circle then became manifest. The question then 
arose how the extent of this discrepancy could be measured. 
This was solved very readily by the use of the planimeter, 
a special instrument for measuring areas of irregular contour 
(Fig. 52). The needle at the end of one of the legs of the 
instrument is pricked down firmly into the paper, and the 
needle at the other end is made to trace the lines bounding the 


Fic. 52. Polar planimeter. (By permission of Keuffel & Esser Company.) 
This instrument is invaluable for measuring areas of irregular contour. 
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First take your pencil and make a dot on the vertical line A’ 
where horizontal line A would intersect if it were to be extended. 
Then do the same with the lines of B, C, D, and E. Remember, 
do not draw any lines or use any straightedge or sight along the 
lines. Locate the dots as accurately as possible. ; 


Dow 
PO 
i SLLLLITI— 


Fic. 53. Showing the record and scoring notations of sri No. 1 on the 
test for line extension. 
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_ discrepancies between the true and the attempted reproduc- 
tions. When the tracing is complete, the area of the enclosed 
space in decimals of a square inch may be read off from a 
_ small wheel supporting the legs of the instrument near their 
point of junction. The discrepant areas of each circle com- 
pletion were measured, and all five were added together for 
the total score. Because of the small total of discrepancy 
the decimal of the final score was set one place to the right, 
so that the final unit of measurement was ;4, of a square inch. 


The Line-Extension Test 


The test responses of subject No. 1 on the line-extension 
test are shown in Figure 53. The blank form of this test has 
been shown above (Fig. 42). The scoring of this test proved 
quite simple. A straightedge was carefully placed on each 
line to be extended, and a short straight line was then drawn 
through the vertical lines upon which the subject had made 
his dots. If the subject made no error in the placing of his 
dot for a given line extension, the line drawn by means of 

_ the straightedge should pass through the center of the dot. 
This is practically the case with the dot at C. The amount 
of deviation or error in the placing of the dot was then meas- 
ured by placing over the region to be measured a transparent 
scale which could be read to 7; inch. This fraction of an 
inch was accordingly taken as the scoring unit. The first 
dot shows an error of 7, the second of {2;, the third of 0, and 
soon. The total amount of error on all seven lines was 43 
or .23 inch, which is the final score.! Hs 

1 The test scores of all of the subjects are assembled in Table 77, page 440. 
There and throughout the remaining chapters, Xi represents Memory for 
Design ; X2 represents Directions, Rights; X3represents Directions, Wrongs ; 
X, represents Downey Slow Movement; YX; represents Reproduction of 


Angles; X, represents Opposites; X; represents Judgment of Size; X; repre- 
sents Circle Completion; and X, represents Line Extension. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Tue DETERMINATION OF THE ACTUAL APTITUDES OF 
THE TRIAL SUBJECTS 


As arule the most formidable problem encountered by the 
aptitude psychologist is the location of a trial group of sub- 
jects from whom a valid and reliable quantitative criterion 
of aptitude may be obtained. The difficulties of securing 
such criteria, coupled with the fact that to proceed on a scien- 
tific aptitude project without an adequate criterion is hope- 
less, have stimulated psychologists to devise various tech- 
niques by which these obstacles may be met. ‘The present 
chapter will accordingly be devoted to the description of 
the numerous experimental and statistical procedures and 
methods which may be utilized in this fourth and most 
difficult step of an aptitude-testing project. 

A satisfactory criterion score must be a numerical expres- 
sion of the position that a more or less specialized aspect of a 
subject’s behavior takes on a linear scale. It is to be ob- 
served that on a true linear scale a step or unit (as an inch, 
a pound, a degree of arc) taken from one part of the scale 
must be equal to a step or unit taken from any other part of 
the scale. Most psychological tests satisfy these conditions 
reasonably well. This is because they have been designed 
especially for measuring purposes. Occasionally, a criterion 
scale also may be obtained quite simply and directly. But 
owing to the great variability of human behavior, unless 
carefully controlled the conditions for accurate measurement 
of occupational activities often can be brought about only 
in a somewhat indirect, complicated, and imperfect manner. 
Unfortunately, in contrast to test behavior, the activities 
which constitute vocations have been determined by their 
practical utility rather than for the metrical convenience of 
aptitude psychologists. 

374 
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THREE TYPES OF APTITUDE CRITERIA 


The criteria upon which the ultimate aptitudes of the 
individuals of trial groups of subjects are based fall naturally 
into three classes. By far the most desirable criterion is 
some objective product resulting from the occupational 
activity of a subject working through a given length of time. 
Examples of such products are the bricks laid by a mason, 
the buttonholes made by a seamstress, the words transcribed 
by a typist, the paper boxes made by a factory worker, etc. 
This will be called the product criterion. 

It happens that some occupational activities either do not 
leave any permanent objective results or, if they do, the re- 
sults are not of such a nature as to be accurately measurable. 
This gives rise to a second class of aptitude criteria. In this, 
the scoring of the occupational behavior is accomplished by 
the direct observation of the occupational activity itself as 
distinguished from the product of activity. Thus the per- 
formance of an athlete in running the mile ordinarily does 
not have any measurable product. His activity must there- 
fore be observed directly and timed with a stop watch as it 
takes place. Similarly, the rendering of a song must actually 
be heard to be scored for merit, and soon. This second type 
will be called the action criterion. 

But frequently, owing to the irregularities in the conditions 
under which the individuals of the trial group pursue their 
activities, neither their behavior nor the products of their 
behavior are directly comparable, or even measurable, by 
ordinary methods. Or it may be that the data were origi- 
nally satisfactory enough but were not preserved. This brings 
us to a third type of aptitude criterion. Often, even under 
such unpromising conditions as described, it is possible to 
secure very useful criterion scores by having the subjects 
rated by one or more persons who have seen a great deal of 
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their work. The persons who do the rating are usually fore- — 


men or other supervisors with an intimate knowledge of 


the circumstances under which the individual subjects work, — 


who are therefore able more or less accurately to allow for 
special handicaps or advantages. It is to be observed that 
this third class of criteria resembles the first in being based 
upon a result or product of the occupational activity of the 
person rated, but that the result differs in being an impression 


made on the organism of the rater rather than on some object — 
like a brick or a piece of cloth. In this class of criteria the — 


rater in reality is rating the aggregate impression left in his 
own organism by the subject’s various occupational activities 
which have been observed by him. Such criteria and ratings 
are thus essentially subjective rather than objective. This 


third class of criteria will accordingly be called the subjective © 


umpression criterion. 
Because of the frequency with which such subjective cri- 
teria need to be employed in securing criterion scores, a great 


deal of ingenuity has been directed to perfecting the tech- — 


nique. It is worthy of note that a very respectable degree 
of success has been attained. This matter will be taken up 
again later in the chapter. 


FIVE METHODS OF SCORING CRITERIA 


In conjunction with the three types of criteria there must — 


be considered five fairly distinct methods by which the scor- 
ing of various criteria may be accomplished : 
The first method of scoring criteria is that of simple counting. 
The second is that of measurement in terms of the objective 
scales and units of physical science such as feet, pounds, 
and seconds. 
The third is by means of subjective scales such as those used 
in assigning school marks by the traditional scholastic- 
marking system. 
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A fourth is by means of serial arrangement in an order of 
merit. This will be called the ranking method. 

A fifth is measurement by means of qualitative scales, 
usually made up of samples of the thing to be scored. 
Handwriting is frequently measured for general merit 
by means of such a scale. 

Not all of the five scoring methods find application on all 
of the three classes of criteria. The most conspicuous exam- 
ple of this exception is the third class of criteria (subjective 
impressions of the scorer), which obviously cannot be scored 
by either of the first two scoring methods —1.e., simple 
counting and measurement by means of objective scales. 


SCORING CRITERIA BY SIMPLE COUNTING 


As already suggested, the method of simple counting has a 
rather limited usefulness in scoring aptitude criteria. For it 
to be of value with the action criterion, the activity in ques- 
tion must be made up of recurring homogeneous cycles which 
thus constitute natural units and accordingly may be counted. 
An example would be the motion cycles of a mason in laying 
bricks. The laying of each brick constitutes a cycle. These 
motion cycles may be counted, and the number of cycles 
performed in a given period might accordingly be used as an 
aptitude criterion. As a general thing, however, when the 
vocational activity runs in recurring cycles, the product of the 
activity also tends to fall into corresponding natural units 
which may themselves be counted. In such cases the prod- 
uct criterion is usually to be preferred to the action criterion. 
This is especially true where, as should usually be the case, 
a large sample is taken. It consumes as much of the scorer’s 
time to score an action criterion as it does of the subject’s 
time to perform the action itself. On the other hand, the 
number of bricks laid or the number of buttonholes made 
in a day can be counted in a few minutes. 
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One of the most common forms of criteria scored by count- 
ing is an educational achievement test, the units counted 
being the items of the test successfully performed. 


SCORING CRITERIA BY OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENT 


The method of scoring criteria by objective measurements 
is limited for the most part to product criteria. All things 
considered, this combination of criterion type and scoring 
method, where applicable, is the most satisfactory of any. 
The investigator should always employ objective measure- 
ment of product criteria if the conditions of the project per- 
mit. A description of the use of this method in a variety of 
practical situations may serve the double purpose of intro- 
ducing the reader to some of the concrete details of securing 
criteria and of illustrating the use of this particular combina- 
tion of criterion type and scoring method. 

Dr. Henry C. Link undertook the task of organizing a bat- 
tery of tests which would select efficient shell inspectors for 
an arms-manufacturing company. After a careful psycho- 
logical analysis of the job, he located 52 girls all of whom were 
engaged in this occupation under practically the same condi- — 
tions. After selecting his tests and administering them to 
this trial group, he sought a criterion score. This was found 
in the average number of pounds of shells inspected per hour of 
work for the preceding month. In such plants the employees 
are generally paid according to the amount of work per- 
formed, and consequently records of the amount done and 
of the number of hours spent are usually available. It 
appears that in this case the majority of the girls had been 
working the greater part of the four-week period on a single 
kind of shell. This was most fortunate. Link therefore 
threw out the records of all work on other kinds of shell so 
that the final average poundage should be strictly comparable 
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for the various workers. In many ways the above example 


represents an ideal criterion score. 

It must not be supposed, however, that having a product 
criterion susceptible of measurement by ordinary physical 
methods insures a satisfactory criterion score. The experi- 
ence of Howard Pollock is illuminating on this point. Pollock 
(68) undertook to devise a battery of tests to forecast apti- 
tude for operating the knitting machines of a large hosiery- 
manufacturing company. Upon preliminary inquiry it was 
found that the company had in operation an elaborate sys- 
tem of records from which could be found the exact number 
of hours worked by each girl on any given day, the number of 
pounds of hose knit on that day, andsoon. After analyzing 
the job, devising an elaborate preliminary battery of tests, 
and giving these tests to a trial group of 60 experienced 
knitters, he went to the company records to get his criterion 
score. This was to be the average hourly poundage produced 
during the preceding ten-weeks period. He found to his 
dismay that the 60 girls were working on several different 
types of knitting machines and were knitting no less than 
seven different styles of hose. On looking into the matter 
further, he discovered that some of the styles were men’s 
hose, short and made from comparatively coarse cotton 
thread, and that others were women’s fancy hose made 
from four or five silk threads knit simultaneously. In some 
cases these threads were so fine that it was necessary to pass 
them through an oiling device to prevent breaking during 
the knitting operation. There were too few girls working 
on any one kind of hose to make an evaluation of the tests 
possible on the basis of a single style group. Indeed, the 
entire group of 60 subjects was scarcely adequate even if all 
had been doing comparable work. It was therefore decided 
to reduce the production scores of the different style groups 
to the equivalent of a single style of women’s hose. Such 
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reductions can be made with considerable precision (page 
396). Unfortunately, any reduction to equivalent scores 
must assume that the groups to be made equivalent and 
comparable are, on the average, of approximately the same 
aptitude and the same range of variability. Upon investiga- 
tion this was found not to be the case with the various knit- 
ting groups. The less apt individuals, as well as the less 
experienced ones, were placed on machines knitting men’s 
hose, whereas only the more clever ones worked on the 
women’s fine hose. To make matters still worse, the work of 
the company required the girls frequently to shift from one 
style to another, and it took a girl some time after shifting 
to reach her maximum production efficiency on the new style. 
The final result was that no adequate criterion score was 
secured and the project was a practical failure. Unfortunately, 
the conditions just described are not uncommon in industry. 

The methods followed and the nature of the difficulties 
encountered in securing a satisfactory criterion score where 
there is a product criterion measurable by physical methods 
may be illustrated still further by an investigation carried 
out in the Engineering College at the University of Wisconsin. 
The problem was to organize a battery of tests that would be 
useful in forecasting ability to learn to operate the engine 
lathe as given in one of the important shop courses. During 
the course each man must turn out on the lathe a number of 
work-pieces. The production of these work-pieces consti- 
tutes the main work of the course. The men are furnished 
with blueprints which specify the exact dimensions of the 
work-pieces in detail. It is obviously a simple matter to go 
over these work-pieces with a micrometer and determine the 
amounts of deviations from the specifications. The smaller 
the amount of error or deviation, the better the score. In all, 
twenty-seven different dimensions were measured on the 
different pieces made by each subject. 
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The errors on each dimension were converted into roughly 
equivalent school grades. The method was as follows: 
There was first made for any given dimension measured, a 
distribution showing the number of subjects making each 
degree of error. By counting in from each extreme of this 
distribution it was possible easily to locate a point cutting 
off from the main distribution the 5 per cent of subjects mak- 
ing the greatest errors and the 5 per cent making the smallest 
errors. The error falling at the first point was given arbi- 
trarily a grade of 70, and the error at the latter point was 
given a grade of 938. The various other errors in that dimen- 
sion received grades in proportion to the scale thus set. 
The 27 dimensional errors, when thus converted into roughly 
equivalent school marks, were then averaged by a system 
of weighting based on the composite judgment of the instruc- 
tors in the course as to the relative importance of the vari- 
ous dimensions as indicative of good workmanship. This 
average was the criterion against which the test battery was 
checked and upon which the weights of the tests finally chosen 
were based. 

The conditions under which the above criterion scores for 
aptitude in learning the engine lathe were obtained were 
probably considerably better than are encountered on the 
average, yet they were by no means perfect. In the first 
place, the machines used by the men were not exactly alike. 
Secondly, it was known that occasionally men attempted to 
turn in work-pieces as their own which were really made by 
a student in the course a preceding year. A few such cases 
were detected by those in charge of the course and the 
guilty ones punished. Thirdly, and by far the most serious 
of all, was the fact that if a man turned in a piece which was 
too bad, he was given a new blank and required to do it over. 
In fact, many men would do certain pieces over several times 
before they were satisfied even to hand them in, working 
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overtime on Saturdays and holidays to do so. Thus a man 
with small aptitude but much industry might turn in a better — 
product than a man of superior aptitude but moderate — 
industry. The permitting of the men to use such grossly 
varying amounts of time to do their work, while doubtless 
good pedagogy, seriously injured what might otherwise 
have been nearly an ideal criterion score. This project 
serves, however, to illustrate once more the fact that occupa- 
tional activities are determined by practical needs and not 
for the convenience of the psychologist. 


SCORING CRITERIA BY RANKING 


Leaving the field of objective measurement, we shall pass 
at once to the opposite extreme where there exists no objec- 
tive scale or ordinary unit of measure whatsoever. To a 
person unfamiliar with the developments of modern psycho- 
logical technique the securing of a valid quantitative cri- 
terion score under such conditions seems preposterous. The 
secret of the success of modern psychologists in this difficult 
task has been due largely to the discovery that in cases where 
no objective scale exists but where a number of different 
samples are to be scored at the same time, the scorer can 
usually arrange them in the order of the degree to which they 
possess a particular trait or kind of merit. This process of 
serial or order-of-merit arrangement is usually called ranking. 
The numbers which represent the ordinal positions of the 
various items so arranged are called “ranks.” In reality, 
what happens in the ranking technique is that the items to be 
scored are utilized as a kind of scale by which they themselves 
are measured. } 

An illustration from a non-aptitude field may make this 
technique clear. Suppose it were desired to score the photo- 
graphs of 50 young women for beauty. There is no objective 
unit for female pulchritude, to say nothing of a scale, Yet 
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_ most persons recognize very definitely different degrees of this 

- trait — are able to state very definitely that one person is 
more beautiful than another. This power of discrimination 
between actual specimens, of telling which possesses more 
and which less of a given trait, makes it possible to arrange 
or rank them in a series on this basis. Accordingly it is 
possible after sorting the 50 photographs over for a few min- 
utes, to pick out the one that seems to the rater the most 
beautiful, the one next most beautiful, and so on down to 
the one that is the least beautiful of all. Then the photo- 
graphs may be assigned numbers, the most beautiful being 

No. 1, the next most beautiful No. 2, and so on down to 
the least beautiful, which will receive the number 50. These 
numbers are the ranks. It is usual, as in the case of the 
photographs just mentioned, to begin counting or numbering 
at that extreme of the series possessing the highest degree of 
the trait being ranked. | 


RANKS NOT TREATED LIKE ORDINARY UNITS 


But it must never be forgotten that a series of ranks does 
not constitute a scale of ordinary linear units such as make 
up the scales familiar to physical science. It is not possible, 
for example, to equate the interval between any two suc- 
cessive ranks with that between every other pair of adjacent 
ranks. This limitation is inherent in the normal or Gaussian 
law of distribution. This type of distribution has been found 
to hold approximately in the case of nearly all biological 
traits which are measurable by objective physical methods. 
The probability that traits such as we now have under 
consideration and which happen not to be so measurable, 
also follow substantially the same general law, amounts 
almost to a certainty. 

The general nature of the “normal”’ distribution may be 
seen at a glance in Figure 54. This represents by a series of 
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50 short vertical marks the theoretically normal distribution 
of 50 individuals on a ten-point scale. It will be observed 
that the distance between the first and second dots at the 
extreme right (ranks 1 and 2) is many times as great as that 
between the twenty-fifth and the twenty-sixth dots (ranks 
25 and 26) at the middle of the distribution. It is thus 
perfectly evident that ranks must not be treated like ordinary 
units. It is consequently necessary to exercise great care 
in using them. ‘They should never be averaged, for example, 
except where the very roughest approximations are desired. 

For substantially the same reason the Pearson product- 
moment correlation coefficient (r) (page 423), which must be 
used as a basis of the final evaluation and weighting of the 
test battery, cannot be computed directly from rank scores. 
It is true that several different methods have been devised 
by which correlation coefficients of a sort may be secured 
from ranks. The most notable of these is the Spearman 
rank-difference method. This method attained at one time 
considerable vogue. Even perfectly good linear scores were 
sometimes converted into ranks, in order to use this clumsy 
and inefficient method of calculation. Fortunately its use 


seems to be distinctly on the wane. Even where one or both 


variables to be correlated are rank scores, methods are now 
available whereby Pearson coefficients may be obtained 
without difficulty.! 

Quite apart from the lack of equality in the intervals of 
ranked scores is the fact that the numerical size of the largest 
scores of a ranked series has little or no significance except 
as indicating the size of the group which was being ranked. 
Thus the least comely girl in a small group might have a 
rank score of 10, whereas the same girl in a large group might 
receive a rank score of 100. This obviously makes it impos- 
sible to combine directly the gross ranks of several of the 

1See pages 386 ff. 
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groups of different size in order to make up a single large 
experimental group. It is often necessary in aptitude work 
thus to combine groups in order to secure an adequate trial 
group of subjects. For the same general reason aptitude 
forecasts made in terms of ranks also would mean little or 
nothing. A predicted score of 50 might mean quite the worst 
possible score if the trial group chanced to have been com- 
posed of only 50 individuals, whereas it might mean just 
average or even much better than average if the trial group 
chanced to have been composed of 100 or 200 individuals. It 
is thus quite clear that ranks cannot be used in their original 
form as final criterion scores. 


CONVERSION OF RANKS INTO ORDINARY SCALE UNITS 


Fortunately the numerous and serious limitations on the 
use of rank scores noted above may be avoided in a very 
simple manner. ‘This is accomplished merely by transmuting 
the ranks into their equivalent linear scores on some conven- 
tional scale. A convenient scale for this purpose is one of 
ten points. The nature of the change brought about by 
transmuting ranks to a 10-point scale of ordinary units 
may be seen very readily by glancing once more at Figure 54. 
There it may be observed that the individual of first rank 
receives a score of 9.3, that the person ranked 2 receives a 
scale score of 8.6, and so on. The transmutation is brought 
about by means of a simple formula and the use of Table 63. 
By these, any series of ranks can be translated readily into 
corresponding linear scores. ‘The method assumes (37) that 
the trait in question has a “normal” distribution. We know, 
of course, that in the case of any limited number of data 
such as are found in ranked series, this assumption is never 
exactly true; yet there is reason for believing that practically 
always with good samples of human behavior it is approxi- 
mately true. In practice the method yields excellent results. 
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TABLE 63 


For Transmutine “Per Cent Position” (Sez Text) In RANKED SERIES 
INTO Scores oR UNITS oF AMOUNT ON AN ORDINARY SCALE OF TEN 
Pornts. Ir tHe Decimat Point Is DISREGARDED, THE SCALE BECOMES 
One oF 100 Pornts. 


Par Cent ScaLE Per Cent ScaLE Per CENT ScaLze 
Position ScoRE PosriTIoN ScorE PosiTrrion Scorp 
09 9.9 29.32 6.5 83.31 3.1 
20 9.8 23.88 6.4 84.56 3.0 
32 9.7 25.48 6.3 85.75 2.9 
45 9.6 Q7.15 6.2 86.89 2.8 
61 9.5 28.86 6.1 87.96 27. 
78 9.4 30.61 6.0 88.97 2.6 
97 9.3 32.42 5.9 89.94 2.5 
1.18 9.2 34.25 5.8 90.83 2.4 
1.42 9.1 36.15 5.7 91.67 2.3 
1.68 9.0 38.06 5.6 92.45 2.2 
1.96 8.9 40.01 5.5 93.19 2.1 
2.28 8.8 41.97 5.4 93.86 2.0 
2.63 8.7 43.97 5.3 94.49 1.9 
3.01, 8.6 45.97 5.2 95.08 1.8 
3.43 8.5 47.98 5.1 95.62 1.7 
3.89 8.4 50.00 5.0 96.11 1.6 
4.38 8.3 52.02 4.9 96.57 1.5 
4.92 8.2 54.03 4.8 96.99 1.4 
5.51 8.1 56.03 4.7 97.37 1.3 
6.14 8.0 58.03 4.6 97.72 1.2 
6.81 7.9 59.99 4.5 98.04 1.1 
7.55 7.8 61.94 — 4A 98.32 1.0 
8.33 7.7 63.85 4.3 98.58 9 
9.17 7.6 65.75 4.2 98.82 8 
10.06 7.5 67.48 4.1 99.03 7 
11.03 TA 69.39 4.0 99.22 6 
12.04 7.3 71.14 3.9 99.39 5 
13.11 G2 72.85 3.8 99.55 4 
14.25 7.1 74.52 3.7 99.68 3 
15.44 7.0 76.12 3.6 99.80 2 
16.69 6.9 77.68 3.5 99.91 1 
18.01 6.8 79.17 3.4 100.00 0 
19.39 6.7 80.61 3.3 
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Let us take as an illustrative problem the transmutation to 
linear scores of the ranks on beauty of the 50 photographs 
mentioned above. We first find the “per cent position” 
in the series of ranks occupied by each photograph, by the 
formula: 


100(R — .5) 


v (18) 


Per cent position = 


In the formula, R is the rank of a particular photograph and 
N is the total number of photographs in the ranked series. 


ee 


Having this per cent position, we are able to read off directly — 
from Table 63 the corresponding score of amount on a 10- — 
point scale. Thus, for the photograph receiving the rank — 


of 2, we have by the formula: 
100(2 — .5) 
50 
= 150 
50 
= 3 


Per cent position 


Looking up the 3 in Table 63, we find that the entry nearest 
to this value is 3.01, which is seen to correspond to the scale 
score of 8.6. 

In practice it usually saves time to figure out the per cent 
positions for all the ranks at one time (column 2, Table 64). 
It will be observed that after this is figured out for the first 
rank, all that is necessary for the others is to add successively 
the value a In Table 64 this number to be added happens 
to be a whole number (2), which is easily added. In case 
this turns out to be a large decimal, it is usually well to figure 
it out to five or six places and then perform the successive 
additions on an adding machine. The scale scores can then 
be looked up in Table 63 all at onetime. In case a fractional 
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TABLE 64 


SHOWING THE TRANSMUTATION OF A RANKED SERIES OF 50 ITEMS INTO 
THE Units of AMOUNT ON AN OrpINARY 10-PorINT SCALE 


Rank Per Crent Posirion ScaLe ScorE 
if 1 9.3 
2 3 8.6 
34 5 8.2 
4 "i 7.9 
5 9 7.6 
6 11 7A 
7 13 Was 
8 15 7.0 
9 Ls 6.9 

10 19 6.7 
11 21 6.6 
12 23 6.5 
13 25 6.4 
14 27 6.2 
15 29 6.1 
16 31 6.0 
17 33 5.9 
18 35 5.8 
19 37 Oud 
20 39 5.6 
DA 41 5.4 
22 43 5.3 
23 45 5.2 
24 AT Sul 
25 49 5.0 
26 51 5.0 
Ze 53 4.9 
28 55 4.8 
29 57 4.7 
30 59 4.6 
31 61 4.4 
32 63 4.3 
33 65 4.2 
34 67 4.1 
35 69 4.0 
36 eek 3.9 
ae 73 3.8 
38 75 Suh 
39 77 3.5 
40 79 3.4 
41 81 3.3 
42 83 3.1 
43 85 3.0 
44. 87 2.8 
45 89 2.6 
46 91 2.4 
47 93 2.1 
48 95 1.8 
49 97 1.4 
50 99 Av 
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rank should be encountered, as occasionally happens, the 
full formula may be worked out for that particular ranked 
item. 

Since ranked series do not often extend above 50 items and 


since they are hardly useful when less than 10 items, it has — 


been found rather simple to prepare a table from which 
may be read off directly the scale equivalents for all ranked © 
series within the above limits. This table, compiled by Mr. 
Selmar C. Larson, is given in Appendix I (page 491). The 
table does not give the scale values of fractional ranks. In 
case one of these fractional ranks should be encountered, it 


may be given a value midway between he table entries on — 


either side of it. 


CONCRETE EXAMPLES OF SCORING CRITERIA BY MEANS OF 
RANKING 


The criterion phase of three aptitude projects will now be 
described for the purpose of illustrating various uses of the 
ranking techniques. The first (16) concerns an attempt to 
devise a battery of aptitude tests for the cashiers in a large 
department store. In this particular store the cashiers were 
stationed in special stands. The stands were scattered at 
frequent intervals throughout the store. The duties of the 
cashiers were mainly to receive payment for goods sold by 
the sales girls, to check the bills made out by the latter, and 
to make change. At some stands the work was heavy; 
at others, light. The kind of goods surrounding each stand 
was largely different. The nature of the business made it 
necessary frequently to change girls from one stand to an- 
other. All these things, together with the natural intangibil- 
ity of merit in this occupation, made it impossible to secure 
any significant objective criterion. It happened, however, 
that this store had an unusually able woman in charge of 
the employment and supervision of these girls. She very 
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willingly consented to rank the girls on the basis of her 
intimate observations of their work. 

The procedure in ranking was first to write the name of 
each of the 76 girls on small rectangles of paper about the 
size of calling cards. After being thoroughly shuffled these 
cards were given to the supervisor. She first sorted the cards 
out roughly into three or four grades of ability. Then the 
cards in the best group were arranged in a series on a table, 
in the order of merit of the cashiers, the best being placed at 
thetop. Then the next lower group was arranged in a similar 
manner beneath the first. The same was done with the 
remaining groups. ‘The series of cards was then reéxamined 
with great care, especially at the junctions of the different 
preliminary groups, and certain cards were moved up and 
down in the series until, in the opinion of the superintendent, 
the cards finally stood in their true order. These cards were 
then numbered consecutively from 1 to 76. These numbers 
were taken as the ranks of the respective girls in merit 
as cashiers. ‘These ranks were then transmuted into units of 
a linear 10-point scale, which became the criterion score. 
This example illustrates the technique of securing a criterion 
score by ranking subjective impressions. 

The second example of the use of the ranking technique 
concerns a project to organize a battery of aptitude tests to 
predict aptitude in vocal expression (98). This study differs 
from the one just described in that the behavior judged 
was of exactly the same kind for all subjects. This was 
accomplished by taking a special sample of the subjects’ 
behavior for the purpose. This is fairly easy in scholastic 
aptitudes but usually impossible in industry. Groups of 
young men ranging in number from 16 to 26 were asked to 
read as expressively as they could a rather difficult mono- 
logue. The men of a given group read the selection one after 
the other, in the presence of the rest of the group, who were 
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to judge the merit of the reading. The reader stood back 
of the judges, so that he was not seen while reading. This 
was done to eliminate the influence of such irrelevant factors 
as gesture and personal appearance. Thus each man’s 
performance was judged by each of the others. 

The ranking technique is very poorly adapted to the scoring of 
action criteria. It is accordingly characteristic that in this 
case, even though a rank criterion was desired, it was neces- 
sary first to have the judges tentatively score each reading 
on a subjective percentage scale as it took place. After all 
had read, each judge, comparing his impressions of the various 
performances and with the aid of the previously recorded 
percentage scores, ranked the various readers in what ap- 
peared to him to be their true order of merit. The ranks 
received by each reader were then averaged,! and these 
averages were themselves ranked. These latter ranks were 
taken as the final order of merit in vocal expression for that 
group. 

It was necessary to combine the scores of the various 
groups into a single large group. This was done very 
simply by transmuting separately each of the ten series of 
ranks into units of a 10-point scale as described above 
(page 386). On the assumption that the average and range 
of ability for the different groups were approximately alike, 
the resulting linear scores were then closely comparable. 
The resulting scores of the entire 210 individuals were then 
massed and treated as a single criterion group, without fur- 
ther regard to the original groups from which they had been 
assembled. ‘The comparatively high correlations later ob- 
tained from these criterion scores indicated that the technique 
employed must have been practically as effective as where a 
thoroughly objective criterion is available. 


1 These ranks should really have been converted into linear units before 
being averaged. 
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The third and last example of a criterion score secured by 
the ranking technique concerns free-hand drawing. It will 
be recalled that this particular investigation is being used at 
the close of the general account of each step of the aptitude- 
testing procedure, to illustrate concretely the corresponding 
stage of an actual investigation.!_ We shall accordingly post- 
pone our account of the securing of this criterion until near 
the end of the present chapter (page 413), where it will 
be given in detail. 


SCORING CRITERIA BY MEANS OF SUBJECTIVE SCALES 


We pass to the consideration of criteria which may be 
scored by what are metaphorically called “subjective scales.” 
What is really meant by this expression is that when the 
organism of a competent judge is stimulated by the several 
degrees of a characteristic type of stimulus pattern there will 
be evoked a series of symbolic habit reactions, usually in the 
form of spoken or written numbers. This is what takes 
place when we judge the width of a sheet of paper to be 9 
inches or the weight of a man to be 160 pounds. ‘To be sure, 
if very much depended upon the accuracy of the determina- 
tion in the above cases, we should not trust to such a judg- 
ment. We should measure the paper with a ruler and weigh 
the man on a scale. It is fortunate, however, that approxi- 
mate determinations may be made in this way, because it 
frequently happens that we desire quantitative information 
where no possibility of objective measurement exists. While 
comparatively inexact and varying greatly in precision from 
person to person, the method of scoring by means of a sub- 
jective scale has the advantage of being applicable to a very 
wide range of criteria otherwise inaccessible to measurement. 

Many criteria which might be scored by this method are 
also susceptible of being ranked. But the ranking method 

1See pages 300 ff., 325 ff., 359 ff. 
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is of little value with action criteria, as pointed out above 
when considering Weaver’s criterion for vocal expression. 


en 


In such cases scoring by a subjective scale is about the only — 
method available. Other cases of this kind are encountered — 


where it is desired to secure a score of the excellence of a 
particular musical performance or an oratorical effort. 

The most conspicuous example of the use of a subjective 
scale is the traditional method of grading oral recitations, 
written exercises, and examinations, in the schools. Such 
scores have been used quite generally as criteria of aptitude 
in the numerous investigations regarding the validity of the 
Binet-Simon Tests, the National Intelligence Tests, and the 
Thorndike College Entrance Tests. 


CHARACTERISTIC DEFECTS OF SCORES MADE BY SUBJECTIVE 
SCALES 


One of the most serious difficulties in the use of school 
marks for criteria appears when the attempt is made to 
combine the students from a number of different teachers’ 
sections in a particular school subject, so as to make up a 
group of sufficient size for experimental purposes. The 
difficulty arises from the fact that, quite apart from imperfect 
powers of discrimination, different teachers unconsciously 
mark according to different scales. The differences in the 
scales employed show themselves by differences in the way 
their marks run on groups of subjects which, as a whole, 
presumably are doing about the same quality of work. 

Subjective marking scales may produce results which differ 
in two important respects. First, a given teacher or judge 
may tend to mark all work generally high or generally low. 
This tendency is revealed by marked differences in the arith- 
metical averages of comparable groups of subjects scored 
by different people. Secondly, a given judge may hold his 
marks closely around his mean, whereas another may give 
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marks ranging widely from his mean. This second tendency 
is revealed by the standard deviation of comparable groups 
being markedly different. Discrepancies between the aver- 
ages of marks and other scores from comparable groups made 
by different judges on the basis of subjective scales are usually 
_ recognized. But differences in the dispersion or range of 
marks, as a rule, receive little or no attention. Yet the 
second type of inequality in marking is fully as important as 
the former. One of several difficulties from this source is 
encountered when the averages of several sets of scores are 
being made for a single joint criterion. For example, if two 
sets of grades or scores are being averaged for a series of 
individuals and the first has twice as large a standard devia- 
tion as the second, the first will have twice as much influence 
on the average as the second. It is as if the first were given 
double weight in making the average. Table 65 from a 
freshman class at the University of Wisconsin shows one or 
two striking differences of both the kinds mentioned above. 


TABLE 65 


SHOWING THE DIFFERENCES IN THE MEANS AND THE SPREADS OF GRADES 
in Various CourRsESs OF THE First SEMESTER OF AN ENGINEERING 
CoLLEGE 


CouRsE STANDARD DrEviaTION | 


Chemistry . 
Drawing 


English . 
Mathematics . 
Shop I . 
Shop IV 


There is a range of nearly 8 points in the means, and the 
greatest spread or dispersion is over 24 times that of the 
least. 
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It is accordingly not wise to accept uncritically the criterion 
scores from several small groups where each group has been 
scored by the subjective scale of a different person, if all are 
to be combined into a single trial group for experimental pur- 
poses. A typical case in point is encountered when it is 
desired to combine several sections of a given school subject 
in order to make up a sufficiently large experimental group, 
each section being under a different instructor. We have 
in such a situation not only the peculiarities of each instruc- 
tor’s marking, but more or less extensive differences in the 
instruction itself. Owing to this latter factor alone there 
might result, even with the most objective criterion, a marked 
difference between the scores of the different groups which 
would be in no way related to any differences in aptitude. 


METHOD OF RENDERING COMPARABLE, SUBJECTIVE 
SCORES BY DIFFERENT JUDGES 


Fortunately there is a method by which the most diverse 
sets of scores may be made sufficiently comparable for the 
practical purpose of combining small groups of subjects into 
a single large trial group. The method, in brief, is to con- 
vert the various series of non-comparable scores into new 
series which shall be comparable (38). To be comparable, 
series of scores representing groups drawn at random from 
the same population should have approximately the same 
mean and the same standard deviation. Accordingly, the 
method of securing comparability is to convert the non- 
comparable series into series which shall have the same means 
and the same standard deviations. If there is substantial 
reason to believe that any of the sub-groups are in some sense 
selected and differ materially in range and amount of aptitude 
from the others, such groups should, of course, be rejected. 
It should be added, also, that the larger the sub-groups the 
more adequate will the conversion be. Groups of subjects 
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smaller than about 20 should not be included if sufficient 
subjects can be secured from larger groups. 

In converting scores into comparable series the first thing 
to do is to calculate the means and standard deviations of the 
original series. In case one of the original series, especially 
if it be a large one, chances to have both the mean and the 
standard deviation desired for the criterion, this series may 
be taken as the standard and the remaining series converted 
into new ones which are comparable to it. If, however, none 
of the original series has the statistical characteristics required 
of the criterion, then all may be converted into new series 
which shall have any mean and standard deviation desired. 

The method of conversion (38) is as follows: 


Let M = the mean of the original series. 

Leto = the standard deviation of the original series. 

Let X = a given individual’s score in the original series. 

Also, 

Let M’ = the mean of the new series. 

Let oc’ = the standard deviation of the new series. 

Let X’ = thesame individual’s score in the new series. This 
is to be found. 


Then, 
DX Rie Ae aie oe) cel of 4) 
where 
RENNER ci a Ra NRL Hehe Fa 8 Ys) 
Oo 
and Ro SM ee oe Ce) 


In case S comes out a decimal (as it usually does), the decimal 
should be carried out to four or five places. 

The method may be illustrated by a conversion based on 
the following data: Suppose that a series of scores was 
found by actual computation to have a mean of 30 and aa 
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of 3.5. One man in the group had a score of 27. What © 
would this man’s score be if converted into the equivalent 
school mark? It is known that an ideal series of school — 
marks has a mean of about 81 and a standard deviation 
of about 7. Then our various values are as follows: 


ORIGINAL SERIES New SERIES 
M = 30 M’ = 81 
c= 3.5 c= 7 
Xe C7 X’ is to be found 
Accordingly, 
ing oo bail 
Saat 
K = 81 — 2 X 30 = 21 
Therefore by formula, 
A SO te 2 X27 
= 75 


The use of the method in practice, where entire series are 
involved, may be illustrated by converting into comparable 
scores the marks of three sections of beginning pupils in 
high-school French. The original scores are given in the 
first three columns of Table 66; those after conversion to 
comparable series, in the last three columns. 

In cases like those shown in Table 66, where any consider- 
able number of scores are to be transmuted, the labor may be 
reduced to very small proportions by the construction of a 
systematic table from which the equivalent values later may 
be read off directly. With the aid of a good calculating 
machine like the Monroe, or even an adding machine, this 
table may be constructed in five or ten minutes. K is placed 
on the dial from which sums are read, and S is placed on the 
keyboard. The machine is then caused to add S continu- 
ously, one addition being made for every value of X from 1 
to the maximum value in the series. A reading (X’) is taken 


666'8 66'8 70'6 ‘2g°01 €82'FT 91S°Il ‘a's 
66°08 86°08 76°08 3°28 88°82, OLLL Wee 
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0°68 16 
26 96 
ToL 682 69 cL 
6°62 8°06 L288 18 16 08 
SL 6°82 v6 cL G2 c6 
SFL 718 0°68 CL 6L 88 
662 Z'06 0°19 18 £6 Z¢ 
0°16 9°22 Z'18 ¥6 €L 82 
L'6 6°82 C92 96 cL SL 
ZL9 T'e9 0°28 99 0g 6L 
v6 Z'06 €'16 86 £6 16 
€°S8 Lcd Z'88 cg OL 18 
SFL CFL O'S cL 89 OL 
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at each addition within the range of values found in the data 
to be transmuted. For example, in the first column of Table 
66, M = 77.76 and o = 11.58. Accordingly, S = .7772 and 
K = 20.565. Putting these S and K values on the machine 
as described above, we have in a few moments a table of 
equivalent values such as is shown in Table 67. 


TABLE 67 


A TypicaL TaBLE FoR TRANSMUTING A SERIES OF SCORES INTO A NEW 
Serres Havina Any DestrED MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION 


In this case it was desired to have the new series possess a mean of 81 
and a standard deviation of 9. This table was used to transmute Section I 
of Table 66. 


ORIGINAL ScoRE |TRANSMUTED ScoRE|| ORIGINAL ScORE |TRANSMUTED SCORE 
(X’) X) (X’) 


59.4 78.9 
60.2 79.6 
61.0 80.4 
61.8 81.2 
62.5 82.0 
63.3 82.7 
64.1 
64.9 
65.6 
66.4 
67.2 
68.0 
68.8 
69.5 
70.3 
71.1 
71.9 
72.6 
73.4 
FA.2 
75.0 
75.7 
76.5 
17.3 
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RATING SCALES 


While the ordinary academic marking system represents 
perhaps the most widely used subjective scale, it is by no 
means the only one. In cases where the criterion and the 
scale are both subjective, it is frequently felt that a scale con- 
sisting of only five or seven steps is preferable to the com- 
paratively minute gradations of the academic marking sys- 
tem. On the other hand, excessively coarse scales of only 
three steps have been suggested and used, though they are 
of doubtful value for criterion purposes. These simplified 
subjective scales are usually called rating scales. In their 
most primitive form they are employed in about the same 
way as is the academic marking system. The principal of a 
school may, for example, be asked to score his grade teachers 
on their general efficiency as teachers, using a 5-point scale. 
He will simply sit down at his desk and, with the names of 
the teachers before him, write down a number opposite each. 
If a teacher is regarded as of the highest efficiency, he will 
write down opposite her name a 5, if of average efficiency a 
3, if of the lowest efficiency a 1, and so on. 

It has frequently been urged against numerical scales that 
it is difficult to compare one’s impressions of a person, say, 
with a number. This form of statement probably exagger- 
ates the difficulty, though it is doubtless true that inexperi- 
enced persons do have trouble in assigning numerical values 
to the several degrees of certain variables. The reason is 
obvious. The particular verbal habits required in this case 
have not yet been established in those persons. The natural 
solution of the difficulty has been to devise scales based on 
habits already well established. A very common form of 
non-numerical scale is one made up of a series of adjectives 
which indicate different degrees of a trait. A common five- 
step scale of this kind is: 


Poor, fair, average, good, excellent 
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Another of the same general form is: 
Lowest, low, middle, high, highest 


Probably a more effective form of this type of scale is 
that in which the steps of the scale are marked, not by more 
or less colorless adjectives as above, but by descriptive ex- 
pressions which apply specifically to the trait being rated. 


For example, if one were rating the ability of a person to — 


learn a complicated trade, it would probably be more effec- 
tive to use such terms as: 


Stupid, dull, average, clever, brilliant 


since most people have fairly well-established habits of apply- 


ing these terms to learning behavior. Or if one were rating a — 
person in respect to industriousness, the following series might — 


be used : 
Lazy, easy-going, steady, brisk, speedy 


As a movement in the direction of a still greater specificity 
in the subjective or habit scale, there have been constructed 
scales in which pungent descriptions of actual behavior or 
results of behavior replace the single words of the adjective 
scales. Thus the adjective scale for ease of learning might 
appear as follows: 


Has tobe Requires Learns with- Picks it Hardly 
told over frequent out much up very needs to 
and over explanation trouble quickly be told 


Similarly the scale for industriousness might appear as: 


Idles Requires Works ~ Brisk Works 
unless frequent fairly and at top 
watched prodding steadily active speed 
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THE MAN-TO-MAN RATING SCALE 


The difficulty experienced by certain persons in “compar- 
ing a man with a number” gave rise to the suggestion that 
the best possible solution in such cases would be to compare a 
man with another man. This consideration led Walter Dill 
Scott during the late war to construct his famous man-to- 
man rating scale. This scale was designed for use by army 
officers chiefly in rating subordinates. It was hoped through 
its use to secure promotions in the service more nearly on the 
basis of true merit. 

The system as finally worked out involved a 5-point scale 
which was unique in that it was constructed in the main 
by the rater himself. If an officer were to rate a number of 
subordinates on their general value to the service, he would 
be given a blank form such as: 


BS ree Set AUR ek Weak |! 40 
ee erm RECN, 32 
(1 a Lame MAM Te A AB RR a Q4 
er ie eid NT RUM Ad ie Sa 16 
PAs ce Nh Ma IN he 8 


He would then be directed to select from officers ten or more 
men with whom he has served or with whom he is well 
acquainted. The names of these men would be written on 
slips of paper. These slips would be arranged, in order of 
rank in general value of the men to the service, from highest 
to lowest. He would then pick the highest man of the series 
and enter his name on the first line opposite the number 40. 
He would next place the lowest name on the lowest line op- 
posite 8. From halfway between the extremes of his series 
he would take a third name which would be recorded on the 
middle line opposite 24. Next he would select a name mid- 
way between middle and highest, placing it on the second 
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line, and a name midway between middle and lowest, placing — 
it on the fourth line. The scale would then appear as 


follows : 
Highest. 80% Bella.'>. (eee 40 
PERCH ie Gal . sie 32 
Middle......... Kannan «aioe 24 
AT Weeee eb Uhdas dh ie ee 16 
Lowesti..n 2G te ot enlont saad se 8 


In use, the rater is expected to compare the man he is 
rating, as regards general value to the service, with the men 
on his rating scale (Betts, Knight, etc.). When this has 
been done, the man being rated will receive as a score the 
number opposite the name of the man of the scale he most 
nearly resembles in this particular trait. For example, if 
Captain Shields is judging Lieutenant Murphy and decides 
that with time the lieutenant will mature into an officer as 
good as Knight, Murphy will receive a score of 32. 


One of the weaknesses of a man-to-man scale in aptitude- — 
criterion work is that it must be constructed by the person — 


who is to use it. In this respect such scales differ sharply 
from ordinary rating scales, which usually are constructed 
by persons who have had special training for the work. This 


constitutes a rather serious defect, because many fairly com- — 


petent judges would hardly have the ability without special 
training to perform the somewhat complicated task of con- 
structing the scale. Still others would lack the patience. 
If such a scale is to be used in securing a criterion score, 
the rater should be carefully supervised by the aptitude 
psychologist. 


GRAPHIC RATING SCALES 


An important variant of the rating scales as described 
above consists in having the scale printed on a blank form in 
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such a way that the rater can indicate his rating by merely 
_ checking with a pencil that step of a scale upon which a 
person rated is believed to fall. This is especially common 
_ where it is desired to secure separate ratings on a variety of 
aspects of a vocation. In most cases these separate ratings 
later would be combined into a single criterion score. 

The checking blank just described is a transitional stage 
leading to an important type of rating device known as the 
graphic rating scale. 'The novel feature of the graphic rating 
scale is that the range of the trait being scored is represented 
by a straight line, usually three or four inches in length. 
In some way, usually by means of descriptive expressions 
placed beneath, the various steps of the scale are indicated. 
When scoring the subjective impression of a person on such a 
scale, the scorer glances along the line, noting the various 
descriptive expressions beneath. He then places a check 
mark on the line at the point where the person being scored 
seems to fall. Since the check mark may be placed anywhere 
on the line, the method permits as fine distinctions as the 
judge can make. Numerical scores may be obtained by 
constructing a scale of some convenient material, such as 
cardboard, on the edge of which a distance equal to that of 
the checking line is divided off into 10 or 20 units, with ap- 
propriate numbers added. This scale can then be placed 
near the line, and the numerical equivalent of the position of 
the check may be read off to the nearest unit. 

Just as there are three general types of ordinary rating 
scales, so three general types of expressions may be placed 
beneath the line marking the steps of the scale. First there 
may be placed a series of colorless adjectives such as: 


| | | | | 
lowest low average high highest 
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Secondly, there may be used a series of graded expressions 
which apply specifically to the particular trait being rated. 
For example, a graphic rating scale for elementary teachers — 
in respect to ability to get on with children might be : | 


| & 
Children will Occasional fric- Children dis- 
do anything tion with dif- like her 
for her ficult pupils thoroughly 


A third method of indicating the steps on a graphic rating 
scale to be used for scoring the subjective impressions of 
persons is to have written beneath the line the names of indi- 
viduals representing the various degrees of the trait. In 
such cases, of course, the individuals whose names appear 
beneath the line must be known to the rater. The method 
of constructing such a series of names has been described 
above (page 403) in connection with the man-to-man rating 
scale. 

A rather elaborate graphic rating scale using both adjec- 
tives and persons’ names to mark the intervals was used by 
Edward M. Martin and Herbert A. Toops (56) in securing 
criterion ratings on the patrolmen of a police force. A 
mimeographed sheet, shown in Figure 55, furnished the basis 
of the system. Accompanying this was a cardboard stencil, 
shown in the stippled portion, and a cardboard scale. The 
stencil contains first a conventional 5-step adjective scale. 
Immediately above each adjective, however, is a blank 
space of similar size in which the police officer doing the 
scoring is to write the names of the patrolmen who, in all 
of his experience, fall nearest the various points of the scale. 
These names are to be chosen by the general method de- 
scribed for the army rating scale. Thus each scoring officer 
must have his own private scale. This is the reason for 
having a stencil separate from the mimeographed sheet. 
Each rater must have his own stencil, but the same mimeo- 
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SERVICE RATING SHEET 


Precinct 7 __—Date 


I. Appearance 


Physique: Athletic or corpulent 

Neatness: Consider person and dress 

Bearing : Military attitude and 
carriage 


ll. Intelligence 


Ability to write clear and legible 
report 

Does he act with good judgnent with- 
out instructions? 

Does he answer questions inteili- 


gently? 


Ill. Discipline 


is he punctual? 
Is he respectful to ccenmanding offi- 
cers? 

Does he obey orders promptly and 
cheerfully? 


Iv. Efficiency 


Does he keep his beat in good condi- 
tion without arousing ill-feeling 
among the residents? 

Does he "keep his head" in an emerg- 
ency? | 
Is he courteous to the public? 

Does he notace-violations of ordin- 

ances? 


Fic. 55. Martin’s graphic rating scale for policemen. The stippled portion 
is a cardboard mask placed over the mimeographed sheet to serve as a guide 
to the rater in placing his check marks on the various lines. (See Figure 56.) 
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graphed sheet will do for all. In use, this stencil is placed 
over the mimeographed sheet in such a way that the lines 
of the sheet to be checked will show through the rectangular 
holes, as illustrated in Figure 55. A check mark is then made 
on each of the lines representing the scales of the four traits 
being scored. The stencil is then removed from the sheet 
and the cardboard scale placed next to each line in succession. 
In the stippled part of Figure 56 this cardboard scale is 
shown in position to measure the rating of Patrolman Guthrie 
as judged by Officer Stossel. The score in this instance is 
clearly seen to be 15 on a scale of 20. 


IDEAL DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION ON RATING SCALES 


It should be remembered that for the adjectives and other 
descriptive devices to represent a true linear scale, the popu- 
lation being rated should not be distributed equally under 
each of the five divisions of the scale. This will readily be 
understood by referring once more to Figure 54. In round 
numbers the percentages of the statistical, population 
normally falling under each of the adjectives of a 5-point 
scale are as follows: | 
TABLE 68 


IpEAL DIstTRIBUTION OF POPULATION ON A 5-PoInt SCALE 


Per Cxrnt or PopuLaTiIon 
NUMERICAL VALUE ADJECTIVE SCALE FALLING WITHIN EHacH 
INTERVAL OF THE SCALE 


Excellent 6% 


Good 24% 
Average 40% 
Fair 24% 
Poor 6% 


The reader will understand, of course, that the above per- 
centages represent a marked tendency and are not absolute. 
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“SERVICE RATING SHEET 


P @ 
‘Gem ly Precinct % Date Sys 


oe 


I. Appearance 


Physique: Athletic or corpulent 

Neatness; Consider person and dress 

Bearing ; Military attitude and 
carriage 


II. Intelligence 


Ability to write clear.and legible 
report 

Does he act with good judgment mith~ 
out instructions? Faas ; 

Does he answer questions inteili- 
gently? 


IIL. Discipline v. 


Is he punctual? ) 

Is he respectful to Commanding offi- 
cers? 

Does he obey orders promptly and 
cheerfully? 


ee 


IV. Efficiency , 


‘Does he keep his beat in good condi- 
tion without arousing ill-feeling 
among the residents?’ 

Does he "keep his head" in an emerg- 
ency? , + 

{s he courteous to the public? 

Does he notice: violations of ordin- 
ances? 


Rating Officer (Initials) G, J. mo 3 


Fic. 56. Martin’s graphic rating scale for policemen. The stippled portion 
in this figure shows a cardboard scale of twenty steps for securing a numeri- 
cal measure of the rating after it has been made. 


But since it is the most probable distribution of even a moder- 

ate number of data, the person doing the scoring should be 

instructed carefully in the usual distribution on the scale. 
The trouble with the suggestion just made is that ordina- 
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rily it will be impossible to tell whether or not a given judge 
has followed the principle. The reason for this is that if he 
were scoring enough individuals for the percentages to appear 
with any clearness, there would be enough subjects to rank, 


in which case the criterion could (and probably should) be — 


treated by the method of ranks as described above (page 386). 
This does not apply, however, to action criteria or to product 
criteria which cannot readily be moved about, in which the 
ranking technique has little value. This means that in the 
case of most product criteria and all subjective impression 
criteria the use of subjective scales of any kind will ordinarily 
be limited to situations where fewer than a dozen or twenty 
items are being scored by a single judge. And here, even 
more than by the ranking method, it is desirable that as 
many independent scores should be obtained from as many 
different judges as possible, all being averaged together 
for the final criterion score. 


QUALITATIVE SCALES MADE FROM SERIES OF SPECIMENS 


The fifth and last method of scoring criteria which we 
shall consider is that performed by means of qualitative or 
specimen scales. Perhaps the best-known scales of this 
type are those developed for measuring the quality of hand- 
writing. Such scales are useful where the thing to be meas- 
ured is objective, yet not measurable by the ordinary scales 
known to physical science. Examples of criterion products 
measurable by such scales are: the quality of English com- 
position, the accuracy of a free-hand representative drawing, 
the excellence of a job of soldering, and the “finish” of a 
piece of work turned out on an engine lathe. Such scales 
are made up of a number of specimens or samples of the 
product to be measured, arranged in a series convenient for 
handling. These scale specimens must, of course, be known 
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Fia. 57. Four steps of the Starch Hahawatits Scale, an example of a inka 
tative scale made up from a series of specimens. (Reproduced by permis- 
sion of the author.) 
by some indirect means to be separated by equal amounts of 
whatever is being measured. 

In this, a specimen scale differs from an ordinary scale 
such as a foot rule. For example, of the four samples of 
handwriting shown in Figure 57, No. 15 is as much better 
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in general merit than No. 14 as No. 16 is better than No. 15. 
Moreover, the difference in general merit between No. 14 
and No. 16 is twice as great as the difference between No. 
14and No. 15. Itis as if we had, instead of an 18-inch rule, 
18 separate sticks arranged in a series, the smallest one inch 
in length and each of the others one inch longer than the one 
next to it. In this latter case, just as in the case of.the 
handwriting samples of Figure 57, the difference between 
sticks 14 and 15 would be the same as the difference between 
sticks 15 and 16; and likewise the difference between sticks 
14 and 16 would be twice as great as that between sticks 
14 and 15. 

In constructing specimen scales the method usually em- 
ployed is first to have a large number of random samples 
of whatever is to be measured by the scale, ranked by a large 
number of competent judges. From these rankings there 
are derived by statistical procedures quantitative or scale 
values for each specimen. This process is called scaling. 
If the number of samples ranked is large and they are scat- 
tered over the range to be measured in a statistically normal 
manner, it is usually possible to find among the scaled 
samples specimens falling close to each of the points marking 
off the even units of whatever scale is adopted. These 
samples thus fortunately located are chosen to make up the 
specimen scale, the remaining ones being discarded. Thus 
there will appear on the finished scale that specimen which 
when scaled was found to be nearest to an even 8 units of 
merit, that specimen which was found to be nearest to an 
even 9 units of merit, and so on throughout the range of the 
scale. 

The specimens thus carefully chosen are then arranged, 
usually side by side, according to their scale values and in 
some portable form. When it is desired to measure a sample 
of unknown value by means of the scale, the sample is moved 
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along the scale series until a point is reached at which the 
scale-specimen appears most to resemble the unknown in 
the magnitude of whatever is being measured. The numer- 
ical value of this scale-specimen is then taken as the amount of 
merit possessed by the sample being measured. 


A CRITERION IN DETAIL — FREE-HAND DRAWING 


At this point it will be profitable to turn from the discus- 
sion of criteria in general to the detailed consideration of a 
concrete example. As in the chapters which have been 
devoted to the earlier stages of the aptitude project, we shall 
choose for this purpose free-hand drawing, thus advancing 
the detailed consideration of our type project another 
step. 

It has already been pointed out that before beginning the 
testing work on this project, the possibility of securing a 
satisfactory criterion was assured. The plan was to have 
the subjects, at the close of the course, make careful repre- 
sentative drawings of some fairly complicated object. To 
this end, the subjects were taken in groups to a room in a 
local historical museum where there was on exhibition an 
antique melodion. The subjects were seated at about equal 
distances from the instrument, given uniform sheets of draw- 
ing paper, and directed to make as perfect perspective 
drawings of the melodion as possible. Special instructions 
were given that the drawings were not to be “artistic” but 
should be realistic and purely representative. The drawings 
were to be of a certain size, and a limit of one hour was placed 
on the amount of time available to complete the work. The 
subjects were warned from time to time of the progress of 
the interval so that they might adopt a speed which would 
complete the drawing in the specified period. As the interval 
drew toward its close, the slow subjects were warned and 
urged to complete their drawings as best they could. At the 
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conclusion of the period the subjects wrote their names on — 


the backs of the drawings and handed them in. One of the 
better drawings thus produced, that of subject No. 1, is 
shown in Figure 58. 


Fic. 58. The criterion performance of Alcott, subject No. 1. 


Such drawings, while clearly product criteria, evidently 
are not measurable in terms of any ordinary objective scale. 
They may easily be ranked, however. Accordingly, four 
members of the university faculty who were experts in judg- 
ing drawing were asked independently to arrange the 
drawings in their order of general merit. Each expert first 
examined carefully the instrument represented in the draw- 
ings and was informed of the instructions given the subjects. 
A given judge would then sort over the drawings on a long 
table, first arranging them roughly into three piles on the 
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basis of merit. Then the drawings of the best pile were 
arranged side by side in their order of general excellence. — 
The drawings of the next best pile were next added to the 
series in the order of descending merit, and so on. At the 
end of the process there were 48 drawings arranged side by 
_ side in a descending order from left to right. The expert 
then went over the series several times, revising his arrange- 
ment here and there by moving one drawing up and another 
down the series, until it seemed to him a perfect arrangement. 
The order of the various drawings was then recorded by the 
experimenter. The drawings were again carefully shuffled 
and the procedure repeated with the remaining judges, one 
at atime. All the judges were, of course, kept in complete 
ignorance of the rankings made by the others. 

The four sets of ranks thus secured are shown in Table 69. 
It will be noted in this table that, as usual in such cases, the 
subjects are arranged in alphabetical order to facilitate the 
location of the individuals by the experimenter while record- © 
ing data. Asa result the ranks follow no particular sequence 
as one goes down the column. It may be observed by 
comparing the ranks given to any particular drawing by 
several judges that, while there was some difference of 
opinion, the tendency to agreement is very marked. It is at 
once evident, for example, that Alcott’s drawing is very 
generally regarded as superior whereas that of Bailey is 
quite as generally regarded as inferior. 

The reader is already familiar with the fact (page 383) that 
ranks, as such, cannot be treated like ordinary scale units. 
The four sets of ranks of Table 69 were accordingly converted 
directly into equivalent linear scores by the use of the con- 
version table (Appendix I, page 491). The converted scores 
thus obtained are shown in the first four columns of Table 70. 

_ The criterion data are now in a form which permit of 
manipulation by ordinary arithmetical methods. They 
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TABLE 69 
SHOWING THE Ranks ASSIGNED THE DRAWINGS OF THE VARIOUS 
SussecTts BY THE DirFrERENT JupGEs (Strader) 


Pre ae Ranks BY | Ranks BY | RANKS By | RANKS BY 


JUDGE 1 JUDGE 2 JUDGE 3 JUDGE 4 
ATCO EDP aes ude lise. (oc sg ein oats 2 7 2 6 
Baileyin bata Borg cn eke. hs 43 39 44 43 
OSU dale cree. ele fof dp hud a Saas 15 3 8 4 
Bemiage hay ake te Rte kee ee he 36 29 34 PAT 
BY AVLOt we ois os Poa enctey 8 38 21 29 33 
COMMITEE 5) sllsey wae! <lohe 76 8 15 3 
We Wried; eee oy aah 4 ey. 5 10 4 8 
Or yeh aiteyr ial lee se) te mate 9 2 11 2 
IGISOM PRO verter ee (eS 21 25 20 20 
Tet en, SOARS DE eee ee 23 37 16 32 
LPegeto a Whig oye eek UR aed AR ent 28 28 21 27 
QBtES y epi. dee hee aise 25 22 28 35 
Guenther ya): tee en eo paepe os 8 12 9 5 
Fiagberg. 3): 3!) sy eee 4 35 12 30 
Berman: baie 0 2 tog ass wre 32 42 25 40 
FMESPANG See Tae 6. es) oh 16 5 13 10 
Fluntzick 6neei,- ctive 7 ie geen aS 14 4 a. rf 
VERSA eh he) uke eta! Bei 45 44 46 38 
Johnson, eMelraee is eee AT 48 47 48 
JOHNSOD Fes plee ce pre ue Le ees 33 15 35 16 
HA Mpem! et ke Oe OTF kb aria 40 45 22 44 
Trouerec hgiea, Sage oR Rage, EE 48 36 48 46 
WAIN Grcaptok Usk ame vets date 13 19 14 15 
Gage) of: ner mire thee Pare thc eA oe 24 23 6 14 
IFC ROR ant .a auc tek oe 17 18 31 24 
Bach tis Veale on A Bae 46 46 40 47 
MUQUGCT esi ieee Mis Wei ees | Stl 31 40 39 39 
WMeadstone’ s) 2S) mel deh 22 9 33 17 
Mathiast °.). By atiess Yeo elas 1 1 3 1 
WVEOTIE. Gear g ase Pics oi leh mae 39 43 36 42 
MeCullough)) frist). 05 30 17 43 29 
i Ba CN Wes a i eee 19 20 27 22 
Olson, A OS IS Oe Re 12 13 ti 18 
PAGCETSOM i: o Jah Sard Seb te «ide 6 14 5 9 
POromian soe aye ea 26 31 18 28 
Purcell \Cacce ie A or eh 18 Al 23 23 
IPUrGellog on eile nis 3 44 47 42 36 
ROXIE Sh ER Re IR aS ah S 42 32 41 45 
MUNISEO Lee de aceite tee Re 27 38 38 31 
OMIMNIGS Reo che Cae el he 41 3a 45 41 
Stillman . x siding ate ode phe 11 6 17 13 
IRHOGAT oa ene ks es 29 30 19 BY 6 
Thorbus. Se i OG oe 10 11 32 11 
Trafford . a orgateat tes 20 27 30 25 
WVerihaney ly 20) aie aay 34 24 37 26 
IVAVILAUEIN est uals nh fa Sok is ads 37 34 26 34 
WVeltGr Ass) Be mah croc Pehle 35 26 24 19 
Worst 7 5c. .0s) x alee 3 16 10 12 
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TABLE 70 
Ranks TRANSMUTED INTO Units or AMOUNT 


FInau TRANS- 


CRITERION 
MUTED CRITE- 
Beninor JUDGE!|J UDGE|J UDGE|J UDGE|JuDGES|JUDGES oe tela RION SCORE 
1 2 3 4 |1AND 2/3 anD 4 Tosans’ IN TERMS 
Daunte OF SCHOOL 
Marks 

Aleott . .| 86 7.4 8.6 Tae, 16.0 15.8 31.8 93 
Bailey . .| 2.6 2.6 2.4 3.3 5.2 oF 10.9 UZ 
Beatty . .| 6.0 7.8 7.0 8.2 13.8 5.2 29.0 90 
Bemis”... | 3.7 5.4 4.0 4.5 9.1 8.5 17.6 79 
Brayton. .| 3.5 4.1 4.5 5.4 7.6 9.9 17.5 79 
‘Cunningham | 7.2 8.2 6.0 7.0 15.4 13.0 28.4 89 
De Vries. .| 7.6 7.0 7.8 6.7 14.6 14.5 29.1 90 
Drake . .| 68 8.6 6.5 8.6 15.4 15.1 30.5 91 
Folsom . .| 5.4 5.5 5.5 4.9 10.9 10.4 21.3 82 
Forrest . .| 5.2 4.2 5.9 3.6 9.4 9.5 18.9 80 
Frankfurth .| 4.6 4.7 5.4 4.6 9.3 10.0 19.3 80 
Gates. . .| 4.9 3.9 4.6 5.3 8.8 9.9 18.7 80 
Guenther .| 7.0 7.6 6.8 6.4 14.6 SeD 27.8 89 
Hagberg. .| 7.8 4.4 6.4 3.9 12.2 10.3 22.5 83 
|Hermann .| 4.2 3.2 4.9 2.8 7.4 Cee, 15.1 76 
Hiestand .| 5.9 6.7 6.3 7.6 12.6 13.9 26.5 87 
Huntzicker .| 6.1 2 9.3 7.8 13.3 17.1 30.4 91 
Jensen bene 3.5 1.9 2.4 Oat 4.3 10.0 71 
Johnson, M. 1.4 7 1.4 7 2.1 ua 4.2 65 
Johnson, R..| 4.1 5.9 3.9 6.0 10.0 9.9 19.9 81 
Kampen. .| 3.3 2.4 5.3 2.2 Lye 7.5 13.2 74. 
King. “if 1.9 ‘G AUT 2.6 4.4 7.0 68 
Kin’... . «| 6.3 6.0 6.1 5.6 a3 117% 24.0 85 
mr Krebs ty. | 5.1 6.1 7.4 B.2 1152 12.6 23.8 85 
Krueger . 5.8 ul 4.3 5.7 10.9 10.0 20.9 82 
Kuehn . 1.9 1.4 3.2 1.9 oo 5.1 8.4 69 
Lauter . .| 4.3 8) Bes 3.2 7.6 6.5 14.1 75 
Leadstone .}| 5.3 5.8 4.1 6.8 11.1 10.9 22.0 83 
Mathias. .| 9.3 9.3 8.2 9.3 18.6 WD 36.1 97 
Monk . .| 3.2 2.8 Sv 2.6 6.0 6.3 12.3 73 
| McCullough | 4.4 4.5 2.6 5.8 8.9 8.4 17.3 78 
Mueller . .| 5.6 | 5.3 ANT 5.5 10.9 10.2 21.1 82 
Olson. . .| 64 Wy oan ha i 6.3 12.1 13.5 25.6 87 
Patterson .| 7.4 6.8 7.6 6.1 14.2 13.7 27.9 89 
Portman ..| 4.8 4.6 Die 4.3 9.4 10.0 19.4 80 
Purcell, C. .| 5.7 5.2 5.2 3.0 10.9 8.2 19.1 80 
Purcell, K. .| 2.4 3.7 2.8 1.4 6.1 4,2 10.3 71 
Me Rex es he. | 208 2.2 3.0 4.2 5.0 7.2 12.2 73 
Ruste. . .| 4.7 4.3 3.5 3.5 9.0 7.0 16.0 77 
Schmitz . .| 3.0 | 3.0 22 4.1 6.0 6.3 12.3 73 
Stillman. .| 6.5 6.3 -| 5.8 7.4 12.8 13.2 26.0 78 
Thomas. .| 4.5 3.6 5.6 4.4 8.1 10.0 18.1 79 
Thorbus . 6.7 6.5 4.2 6.5 13.2 10.7 23.9 85 
Trafford . 5.5 4.9 4.4 4.7 10.4 9.1 19.5 80 
Vaughan .]| 4.0 4.8 3.6 5.1 8.8 8.7 17.5 78 
Vivian . .| 3.6 4.0 4.8 4.0 7.6 8.8 16.4 ha 
Welter . 3.9 5.6 5.1 4.8 9.5 9.9 19.4 80 
Worst 8.2 6.4 6.7 5.9 14.6 12.6 27.2 88 
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may accordingly be combined to make up a single criterion 
score which will be a more accurate measure of the true 
excellence of the drawings than any one judge’s ratings alone. — 
This has been done by simple addition. The results appear 
in column No. 7 of Table 70. This is the criterion score for 
the present project. | 

Since we had four independent measures of the drawings _ 
which constituted our criterion, it was possible to secure an — 
excellent coefficient of reliability. This was done by com- — 
bining the ratings of the first two judges for one measure of 


the drawings and combining the ratings of the second two 


judges for a second measure. The correlation between the © 
two measures thus secured was then computed. It was ~ 
found to be +.924. This represents the reliability coefficient — 
for two judges. The reliability for all four judges may be 
found by the Spearman-Brown formula: q 


Qr 
1+ pr 


Substituting appropriately in this formula, we obtain the 
value of 7, +.96, as the reliability coefficient of the ratings — 
of the drawings. Extracting the square root of this in turn, — 
we have +.98 as the approximate correlation between the — 
total or average of these four judges’ ratings and the true 
measure of the merit of the series of drawings. These results 
indicate that even with such seemingly intangible media as — 
merit of free-hand drawings, surprisingly accurate determi- — 
nations may be made by the careful use of an appropriate 
technique. 4 
The reader must not make the mistake of assuming that the 
above reliability coefficient of +.96 is the reliability of the — 
criterion score. As already stated, it is only the reliability of — 
the measurement of the criterion product. A real reliability — 
coefficient for the criterion might have been secured by re- — 
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_ quiring the subject to make, on a subsequent day, a drawing 


of an object very similar to the one already described. After 
these second drawings had been scored and the four judges’ 
ratings combined, a true reliability coefficient could have 
been secured by correlating this score with the four combined 
ratings of the first set of drawings. This would certainly 
have been much lower than .924, due to the fact of accidental 
personal variation from day to day, and so on. Asamatter 
of fact a second drawing was secured, but as it was a highly 
shaded one of a large plaster scroll, it was hardly comparable 
with the drawing of the melodion. The reliability of the 
ratings on this second drawing was +.956, or almost exactly 
that of the first. When the combined ratings of the two 
sets of drawings were correlated, the result was only +.638. 
Owing to the obvious differences between the two sets of 
drawings, this value of .638 is doubtless an understatement 
of the reliability of the criterion actually used. 

There remains one more detail before the criterion is 
ready for use. It will be observed that as it stands in Table 
70, the scores range from 4 to 36. This is a scale of merit 
with which no oneis familiar. It would consequently greatly 
limit the usefulness of a battery if the regression equation 


were to be constructed so as to forecast drawing aptitude on 


such an unfamiliar scale. Fortunately it is a simple matter 
to transmute the scores of column 7 into the equivalents of 
school grades by Formula 14 (page 397). First, the mean was 
found to be 20.008 and the standard deviation to be 7.033. 
If we say that the equivalent series of school marks should 
have a mean of about 81 with ao of 7, then the S of the 


or .996, and the K becomes 81 — .996 


7 
7.033° 
< 20.01, or 61.09. The conversion formula in this case 
then becomes : 


formula becomes 


X’ = 61.09 + .996 X 
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Applying this formula to the data of column No. 7 of Table 
70, and recording the results to the nearest two-place number 
(to reduce labor in subsequent computations), we have 
column No. 8, our final criterion score. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


SELECTING THE Finau APTITUDE BATTERY 


In the preceding pages we have traced the process by which 
were secured from the trial subjects: first, a complete set of 
scores on the tests of the preliminary battery, and second, a 
complete set of the all-important criterion scores. With 
these two sets of scores available it now becomes possible to 
determine which of the tests of the preliminary series are 
worthy to be retained. Those tests which are found by this 
process to be without value are at once discarded. ‘This is 
the final stage of the procedure often spoken of as “testing 
the tests.” 

In the last analysis, whether a test will be retained in the 
final battery 1s dependent upon whether or not it contributes 
enough to the prognostic efficiency of the battery as a whole to 
repay the cost incidental to its use. A cheap test quickly 
given and easily scored might be retained even if contributing 
relatively little to the yield of the battery, whereas an expen- 
sive test, requiring much time to score, might be rejected 
from the same battery even if contributing more to the yield 


_ than the former. Moreover, the contribution of a test to 


the forecasting efficiency of a battery is dependent jointly 
upon the nature and extent of the relation between the test 
and the criterion on the one hand, and upon the nature and 
extent of the relation among the tests themselves on the 
other (pages 254 ff., 271 ff., 450 ff.). Weshall not, at present, 
trouble ourselves about the details of these various relations, 
but shall proceed at once to the consideration of the standard 
measure of such relations — the correlation coefficient. 


SELECTION ON THE BASIS OF CORRELATION 


There are numerous methods of measuring the extent to 
which two series of numbers vary with each other — the 
421 
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degree of the tendency for large numbers in one series to go 
with large numbers in the other series, and the tendency for 
small numbers in the first series to go with small numbers in 
thesecond. Thisis known as concomitant variation.. Among 
the more exact of these methods are those which result in 
what are known as correlation coefficients. Of the various 
correlation coefficients, the product-moment coefficient de- 
vised by Karl Pearson is by far the best. In fact, no other 
coefficient is adequate for use in the organization of aptitude 
batteries. For this reason no other coefficient will be pre- 
sented in the present work. 

There are numerous methods by which the Pearson or 
product-moment correlation coefficient may be computed.? 
For the most part, each method has special advantages which 
make it desirable for use in certain situations. For aptitude 
work the procedure about to be described is perhaps the best. 
It is easy to learn. It avoids the confusing combinations of 
plus and minus signs characteristic of some methods. No 
errors are introduced into the results by the grouping of data. 
Since the number of subjects in aptitude projects usually 
does not run above 150 and since test scores rarely need 
exceed two-place numbers, the numerical totals encountered 
hardly ever become inconveniently large. Lastly, the pro- 
cedure provides a means of checking the accuracy of practi- 
cally all the computations leading up to the correlation 
coefficients. This last is of the greatest importance, because 
an error of any considerable size in the computation at this 
point of an aptitude project would seriously impair the value 
of the entire investigation. 


1See pages 10 ff. 
2 Fifty different formule for computing the product-moment coefficient of 
correlation have been brought together by Symonds (84). 
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METHOD OF COMPUTING CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
ILLUSTRATED 


The basic principles of the method may be understood 
easily from the examination of one or two examples based on 
miniature sets of data. The first example will be the com- 
putation of the extent of the correlation between columns A 
and B of Table 71. The first thing to do is to square each 
item in column A and enter the results in column A? as shown. 


TABLE 71 


SHOWING THE PRELIMINARY CoMPUTATIONS FOR A PosITIVE CORRELATION 
CoEFFICIENT, Miniature Set or Data 


ORIGINAL Data PRELIMINARY COMPUTATIONS 


Suspsect No. 


The items of column B are squared in the same manner, the 
Squares appearing in column B?. Then each item in B is 
multiplied by the corresponding item in A, the results appear- 
ing in column A X B. Then all five columns are added and 
averaged. It is customary to call these averages means. 

The correlation coefficient may now be computed by the 
following formula : 


td Maxs — Ma X Mp BH ar le A 
VM: a (M,)? y Mp: ES (M3)? ! 
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In this formula! the letter M stands for mean and the sub- 
scripts, or small letters placed at the right of each M and a 
little below, show which mean is meant. Thus M, is the 
mean of column A, or 7; My: is the mean of column A?, or 
65; Ma, is the mean of column A X B, or 61. Substituting 
in the formula the various values from Table 71, we have: 


wi 61—7xX8 
V65 — (7)? V68 —(8)? 


Solving by easy stages: 


os 61 — 56 
V65 — 49 V68 — 64 
a 5 
V16 V4 
See 
4X2 
se) 
r =+.625 


A second example (in this case illustrating a negative 
coefficient) may serve still further to fix the use of the formula. 
The data to be correlated are presented in columns A and B 
of Table 72. The two columns are first squared and the 
cross multiplications are carried out and entered in the 
appropriate columns, after which the sums and means are 
found just as described in the preceding example. Substitut- 
ing in the formula, we have: 


ee 1-3xX7 
V13 — 3°-V65 — 7? 
1 This is a modification of a formula devised by J. A. Harris (28) and later 


lo independently by L. L. Thurstone and still later by Leonard 
yres. 


- a 
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TABLE 72 


) 
SHOWING THE PRELIMINARY CoMPUTATIONS FOR A NEGATIVE CORRELATION 


CorEFFICIENT, MINIATURE SET oF Data 


ORIGINAL Data PRELIMINARY COMPUTATIONS 
Sussect No. 

A B A? B AXB 
; re 0 14 0 196 0 
II . Q 8 4 64 16 
Ill. 3 5 9 25 15 
Iv . 4 Q 16 4 8 
V 6 6 36 36 36 
Sums 15 35 65 325 45 
Means 3 ‘4 13 65 15 


Solving as before: 


ae 15 — 21 
V13 — 9 V65 — 49 
ome 
V4V16 
pees nicw Oy 
2X4 
Laan 
r=—.75 


It will be observed that in the numerator the multiplication is 
carried out before the subtraction. In case the product from 
this multiplication is larger than the M,,,, (as in the present 
example), the sign of the coefficient is minus. 

It is important also to remember that the radicals in the 
denominator represent the standard deviations (S.D.’s or 
a’s) of the respective columns of data. Thus 


VMa2 —(M,)? =S.D.,0re, . . . (18) 
and V Mz: —(M,)? ae S.D., Or Oz, | 
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These convenient symbols will be used later rather frequently, 
instead of the somewhat clumsy radicals. 


SYSTEMATIC METHODS OF COMPUTATION NECESSARY 


In aptitude work all possible correlations among the dif- 
ferent variables must be computed. When the number of 
variables goes beyond three or four, the number of 7’s re- 
quired increases very rapidly, as may be seen by a glance at 


Table 73. 
TABLE 73 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CORRELATIONS REQUIRED BY VARYING 
NUMBERS OF VARIABLES 


TotraL NuMBER CoLuMNS 
OF SQUARES AND 
Propucts To BE ComputEeD 


No. or CorrELATIONS 
REQUIRED 


No. oF VARIABLES 


It therefore becomes both necessary and possible to economize 
the labor involved and at the same time practically to elim- 
inate the liability to erroneous final results, by carrying 
out the work systematically. While the economies involved 
do not appear so strikingly as they would with a larger proj- 
ect, the procedure may best be explained by a miniature 
problem involving only four variables. 
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THE PRELIMINARY CORRELATION WORK SHEET 


The first step in the procedure is to draw up on a sheet of 
paper of suitable size, preferably a good quality of white 
cardboard, the blank form of a preliminary correlation work 
sheet such as is shown in Table 74. On this work sheet are 
first entered the scores of the experimental data. The column 
of criterion scores is headed Xo, and the columns of test scores 
are headed by X’s with subscripts from 1 on, consecutively. 
The row of scores for each subject is then added, and the sums 
thus obtained are entered in the check column headed “ck.” 
The items in this column are then squared and the squares 
entered in the adjoining column headed “ck’.” Next the 
squares and the products of all the columns of experimental 
data are found and entered in the appropriate columns of 
the work sheet. These columns are headed by the combina- 
tion of subscripts of the columns making them up. For 
example, 0 < 0 indicates column X> multiplied by itself, and 
2 X S indicates X2 multiplied by X3. Lastly, all the columns 
of figures are added and then averaged, the results being 
recorded at the bottom of the sheet in the rows labeled 
“Sums” and “Means” respectively. We now have things 
in shape, if we wished, to compute the various 7’s by the 
formula as in the two examples worked out above. It will 
be much better, however, to do this systematically on special 
work sheets, as will be shown presently. But before doing 
this we must consider a valuable aid in the carrying out of 
the computations of the table just considered. 


USE OF THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE 


The finding of the squares and products constitutes de- 
cidedly the major part of the labor in aptitude computations. 
To realize this it is necessary only to recall that in a project 
involving ten variables there are no less than 55 such columns. 


(91 +69 + 93+ 989+ 08+ 19/8 + 99+ 61+89+¢9 = 189 (q) 
(GL + 968 + 98 + 063 + OOL + 908)% + 93s + $9 + OFS + SSS = SaPE (J) 
Lts+s+t+L=93 (9) 

c¢+cl+0r+¢s = Sal (PV) ‘sxp0q9 


96 | 99 | 99 | 09 | 09 | OIL | 98 96 | [SL | OOT | 680T && 9 9 II Or g 
ee ee et FS) OF Ys jn Ot, | BS) 08 2 198 | GT. ee he) 2 ee 
ST | 96 | ST | 06 | OL 06 | $3 6 GS —| OT 686 LT ¢ & 7 4 6 
ee es a oy a OE Oe Ve) OO 0b, Be ee ea sta 
0 931 | 0 6st | 0 AIT | 961 | O T8 | 691 | 9661 96 al 0 6 61 T 
EXTIEXTISXT/EXO|SXO;/TXO|EXE|SXZ|TXIT/OXO0!] 3 os “xX ‘i ox 
erenb . 
syonpoig sorsnbg ae suing 891009 489], erent | to oN 
4 YOd SNOILVLOAMWOD AUVNIWITGUg SNWO'TOD HOGHO VIVG IVINGWINadXy 


Loaroud ACALIIdY NV NI GquInoay SLNAIO 
“lWdd0(-) NOILVIGHNOD) AHL TIY JO NOILVLOdWO’) OILVWELSAS AHL YO LHAAHS WHOM NOILVTGNNOD)) AUVNINITAUG 


vL WIAVL 
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If there are 100 subjects in the trial group, this means over 
five thousand multiplications. The time, labor, and liability 
of error involved in this procedure can be reduced enormously 
by the use of multiplication tables. If the data contain many 
three-place numbers, Crelle’s Rechentafeln may be used. 
This is a multiplication table from which may be read off 
directly the products of all numbers up to 1000 X 1000. 
Numbers larger than three places probably are never justified 
in aptitude work. Indeed, in most projects a little care in 
planning will keep both the criterion score and the test scores 
down to two-place numbers. This is not only very desirable 
for purposes of the computations involved, but is really re- 
quired in the use of the resulting test battery, since large test 
scores are clumsy to manipulate in practical testing work. 
In such cases the multiplication table given in Appendix IV 
(pages 502-521) is far more convenient than Crelle’s, as 
the latter is rather large to handle and requires much more 
turning of leaves. 

When using a multiplication table on a preliminary work 
sheet for the correlation coefficient, one should look up a 
whole row of products at a time and thus save much needless 
labor. For example, in Table 74 one would find the page of 
the table showing the 13’s, from which can be read off the 
products of 0 X 0,0 X 1,0 X 2, and 0 X 8, without turning 
any leaves whatsoever. If the project involved ten variables 
the economy would be over twice as great, since ten products 
could be read off without delay, instead of four. 


THE STANDARD DEVIATION WORK SHEET 


We may now proceed to the systematic solution of the 
formula for securing the 7’s. The first step is to construct 
a work sheet by means of which may be computed simul- 
taneously all the standard deviations which make up the 
denominators of the formule. This is shown in Table 75. 
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TABLE 75 


Work SHEET FOR STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND SQUARE MOMENTS 


MEANS OF SQuaRE S.D. or o, 
beim ay THE SQuARES,| MomMeENTs, 
(Ma)? Ma? |Ma?—(Ma)*| “Ma? — (Ma)? 


Check Sums 


Check: (E) 40 = 211 — 171 


The items in the columns M, and M,: are simply transferred 
from Table 74. ‘The items in column M, are squared and the 
squares entered in column (M,)?. Next, each one of these 
squares is subtracted from the corresponding item in the 
column M,?, the difference being entered in the column of 
square moments. The value M,? 1s always larger than (M,)? 
unless an error has been made. Next the square root is taken 
of each of the square moments, the roots being entered in the 
column of S.D.’s or o’s. Lastly, the columns of the work 
sheet are added and the sums entered at the foot of the 
several columns for purposes of checking. 


THE USE OF TABLES FOR FINDING POWERS AND ROOTS 


It is usually uneconomical to extract roots by hand. For 
all numbers under 1000 the square roots may be found di- 
rectly from the table in Appendix III (pages 495-501) of the 
present volume. For larger numbers Barlow’s tables should 
be used. Barlow gives the squares, cubes, square roots, 
cube roots, and reciprocals for all numbers up to 10,000. 
In the case of very large numbers, the square roots may be 
computed economically on a good calculating machine like 
the Monroe. 
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When looking up in the tables the square roots of numbers 
containing decimals, the beginner should be careful to remem- 
ber that the number looked up in the table always must have 
an even number of decimal places. For example, if it were 
desired to find the square root of 9.6, it will be necessary to 
look up the square root of 960, which is 30.984, by the table. 
But since two decimal places in the power always correspond 
to one place in the root, we must move the point one place 
to the left, making the root of our number 3.0984. If 96 
had been looked up in the table, the root would have been 
absolutely meaningless; similarly, if the number were 9.657. 
If a cipher be added, the number becomes 9.6570. This 
gives an even number of decimal places but makes the 
number too large even to be found in Barlow. We accord- 
ingly drop off the last decimal place, looking up in the table 
the number 966, since the 7 which is dropped is more than a 
half. In general, the dropping of decimals on powers pro- 
duces very little effect on roots. 


THE FINAL CORRELATION WORK SHEET 


The form of the final work sheet for the correlation coeffi- 
cients is shown in Table 76. The pairs of variable combina- 
tions are arranged systematically according to number in 
the first column of the sheet. The corresponding standard 
deviations from the §.D. work sheet are entered in columns 
headed respectively S.D., and $.D.,. The corresponding 
means are entered in the columns headed respectively M, 
and M,. The values in column M,y,z, are taken from the 
first or preliminary work sheet (Table 74). 

Computation now begins. The pairs of S.D.’s are first 
multiplied one after the other, the products being entered in 
column §.D., X §$.D.,3. This product represents the de- 
nominator of the formula. In a similar manner the pairs of 
means are multiplied, one after the other, the products being 


Il = 183 — 883 (H) 


123 XB=1LL— 23 (9) 
ao XS=0F — Ll (y) :syxoyD 
TL 863 | L8s ¢ sug yooyD 

a= = SI 16 L S 8 - g pues 
oLe’ + aie 69 9¢ L 8 8 v g put 
cB + IL + $3 1S es V7 3 6 pue | 
930g + 6+ s¢ | 6F a oe 91 7 ¢ pue 0 
S8l — I - 03 13 g jd 8 3 3 pure o 
G39" + ¢ + 19 99 8 A 8 3 I pue 0 


eee a, 
aasxV'a's auemiogy yonpoup aXVw wx] Fw | YW |fa'sxVas| fa'g 


SNOILVNIGWOD 
SX SV IN @IAVIUV A 
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entered in the column headed M, X Mg. Next the entries 
in column M, X My are subtracted from the corresponding 
entries in column M,,., and the difference recorded with 
appropriate sign in the numerator or product-moment col- 
umn, headed M,,.3— M, X Mg. If Ma yg islarger, the sign 
is plus; if M, X Mgis larger, the signis minus. The entry 
in the moment (or numerator) column is then divided by the 
corresponding entry in the denominator (S.D., X S.D.,) 
column. The resulting quotient is the correlation coefficient 
sought. This is recorded with appropriate sign in the final 
column of the work sheet. Lastly, all the columns of results | 
computed on the present work sheet, except the r’s, are 
added. The sums are recorded beneath the respective 
columns. 


HOW TO GUARANTEE ABSOLUTE ACCURACY OF THE 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


We must now consider the extremely important practical 
matter of making sure that the various steps in the computa- 
tions of our correlation coefficients, as outlined above, are 
absolutely without error. Persons who have not had con- 
siderable experience in computing large numbers of correla- 
tions such as are required in aptitude work usually do not 
realize the amount of inaccuracy usually present in such 
calculations when they are carried out by ordinary methods. 
Yet for the final choice of the tests of the battery to be made 
on a sound basis and for the weights assigned to the tests 
thus chosen to be usefully accurate, every individual coeffi- 
cient must be correct. A single erroneous coefficient may 
ruin the entire project. The next few pages will show how 
absolute accuracy of correlation computations may be 
assured. 

The basis of our method of securing strict accuracy in the 
computation of the correlation coefficients has already been 
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given in the eight checks shown at the foot of Tables 74, 75, 
and 76. For purposes of convenience these checks have been 
designated A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H respectively. A ninth 
check, somewhat different in principle from the others and 
so not given a letter, completes the checking procedure. In 
some ways the simplest method of learning the use of these 
checks is to study them in the concrete as they appear beneath 
the various tables and then apply them to a new problem by 
simple analogy. ‘The reader is accordingly advised to follow 
this method, at least in part. Asa supplement to the above 
method, however, the following explanation is given: 


Check A 


Check A may be stated as follows: The sum of the sums of 
the original data columns must equal the sum of the ck column. 
Thus in Table 74 we have: 


125 = 32 + 40 + 15 + 35 
125°= 125 


Since check A is not influenced by dropped decimals, if 
any disagreement whatever is found it indicates an error 
which must be located and corrected. Obviously such an 
error must be either in the addition of the rows or of the 
columns. If an adding machine has been used, the adding- 
machine slips should be checked with the original data to 
find where a wrong key has been pressed. These adding- 
machine slips should show an asterisk at the top of each series 
added, to make it certain that no numbers remaining in the 
machine from some previous work inadvertently have been 
included in some of the totals. 
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Check B 


In case check A comes out correctly, check B may be ap- 
plied. It may be stated as follows: The sum of the means of 
the columns of original data (except for dropped decimals) must 
equal the mean of the check column. 'Thusin Table 74 we have: 


2=7+8+3+7 
25 = 25 


In case this check fails (except for minor discrepancies due to 
dropped decimals), the means must be recomputed and 
corrected until the check is perfect. 


Check C 


Check C, easily the most important of all, may be stated 
thus: The total of the square sums plus twice the total of the 
product sums must equal the sum of the ck? column. Thus in 
Table 74 we find : 


3435 = 325 + 340 + 65 + 325 
+ 2(305 + 100 + 290 + 125 + 295 + 75) 


3435 = 1055 + 2 X 1190 
3235 = 1055 + 2380 
3435 = 3435 


Since check C is not influenced by dropped decimals, it 
must be exact or an error has been made. The error may 
lie either in the additions or in the multiplications. It is 
usually best to check the additions first. In case an adding 
machine has been used, the additions may be checked merely 
by comparing the adding-machine slips with the correspond- 
ing columns of the work sheet. 

If the additions are found correct, the error must be sought 
in the multiplications — either in the squares or the products. 
This may be done in either of two ways. Probably the 
simplest method is to apply to the various rows of squares 
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and products in the body of the table the method already 
observed in check C as applied to the sums. For example, — 
in the case of Table 74, first row of multiplications : 


1296 = 169 + 81 +0 + 196 
+ 2(117 + 0 + 182 + 0 + 126 + 0) 

1296 = 446 + 2(425) 

1296 = 1296 


This procedure may be carried out very rapidly by means of 
an adding machine, each square being added once and each 
product twice. When a row is encountered which fails to 
check, the multiplications of that row must be performed 
anew until the error is found and all corrections have been 
made. After this, check C should be applied once more to 
make sure that no other errors exist. 

The second or Ezekiel method of locating errors in multipli- 
cation! depends on the principle that the sum of the products 
of any column of original data multiplied by the check column 
equals the sum of the sums of the products of that column 
multiplied by each of the other columns together with the 
sum of its own squares. For example, the sum of the prod- 
ucts of column 0 multiplied by the check column must be 
equal to the sum of the sums of the products of 0 X 0,0 X 1, 
0 X 2,and0 X 8. Similarly, the sum of column 1 multiplied 
by the check column must be equal to the sum of the sums of 
the products of 1 X 0, 1 X 1, 1 X 2, and 1 X 3, and so on 
for the other combinations. In case one of these series fails 
to check, then the multiplications involved must be repeated 
until the error is found and the check is perfect. 


1 The attention of the writer was called to this method in 1925 by Pro- 
fessor P. E. McNall of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture. It is said to 
have been originated by Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, though he seems not to have 
published any account of it. 
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| Check D 
Check D may be stated as follows: The total of the square 

means plus twice the total of the product means must equal 
(except for dropped decimals) the mean of the ck? column. Thus 
in Table 74 we find : 

687 = 65 + 68 + 13 + 65 

+ 2(61 + 20 + 58 + 25 + 59 + 15) 

687 = 211 + 2(238) 

687 = 687 
The means of all columns should be carried out to three 
decimal places, so that this check should be pretty nearly 
exact. In case of a discrepancy larger than would result 
from dropped decimals, the means should be recomputed 
until the check is satisfactory. 


| Check E 
Check E is as follows: The sum of column (M,)? subtracted 
from the sum of column M,? must equal the sum of the column 
of square moments. Thus in Table 75 we have: 
40 = 211 — 171 
40 = 40 
If this check fails, the difficulty must be sought in the sub- 
tractions by which the several entries in the column of square 
moments were obtained. 
Check F 


Check F is as follows: The square of the sum cf the o’s minus 
the sum of the square moments equals twice the <:.1m of the o 
products. Assembling the relevant data f:3m Tables 75 


and 76, we have: 
12? — 40 = 2 X 52 


144 — 40 = 104 
104 = 104 
This check tests the accuracy of several different operations. 
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In case an error is disclosed, it may be in any one of the 
following steps: 

1. The extraction of the roots of the square moments 
which yielded the o’s. 

2. The addition of the o’s. 

3. The copying in of the o values into the final work sheet. 

4. Multiplication of the pairs of o’s. 

5. The addition of the column of ¢ products. 


Check G 


Check G runs as follows: The square of the sum of the means 
minus the sum of the squares of the means equals twice the sum 
of the mean products. Taking illustrative material from 
Tables 75 and 76, we have: 

252 — 171 = 2 X 227 
625 — 171 = 454 
454 = 454 


Just as with check F, this check also tests the accuracy of 
several different operations. Accordingly, in case the check 
reveals an error, it may be found in any one of the following 
steps: 

1. The squaring of the means. 
The additions of the mean-squares. 
The transfer of the means to the final work sheet. 
The multiplication of the pairs of means. 
The addition of the mean-products. 


Check H 


Check H may be stated thus: The sum of the column of 
mean-products (M4, X Mg) subtracted from the sum of column 
(Mays) equals the algebraic sum of the product moments. Thus 
from Table 76 we have: 

238 — 227 =+ 11 
+11=+11 
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Of the above values, the 238 has already been tested in check 
B and the 227 in check E. Accordingly, if an error has been 
made it can be only in the subtraction resulting in the product 
moments. This, of course, may be either in the absolute 
values of the numbers or in the signs. 

There now remains only to check the final operation which 
produced the correlation coefficients. No special check 
analogous to the eight already described for other parts of 
the procedure is available here. Accordingly each r must 
be checked separately by repeating the operation in reverse. 
A good way to do this is to multiply the r by the corresponding 
o-product. This should yield the product moment, except 
for decimals which may have been dropped : 


+.625 X 8=-+5.000 


Every individual r should be checked in this way in order that 
absolute accuracy may be assured. 


CORRELATION TECHNIQUE OF FREE-HAND-DRAWING PROJECT 


With the mechanical aspects of the correlation technique 
disposed of, we may now proceed to an exposition of its use 
in the evaluation of the test units of a preliminary battery. 
This can best be done in connection with the consideration 
of a concrete example. We have chosen for this purpose the 
free-hand-drawing project, the preceding steps of which have 
already been described in some detail in previous chapters. 
The final criterion scores appear in Table 70. The first thing 
is to drop off excess decimals in certain columns of the original 
test scores, so that nothing beyond two-place numbers need be 
handled. Where the decimal dropped is 5 or above, the next 
retained digit is increased by one point. The experimental 
data ready for computation, together with the two check 
columns, are assembled in Table 77. The scores of the vari- 
ous tests may be identified by the subscripts of the X’s 


TABLE 77 


SHOWING THE EXPERIMENTAL DaTA OF THE FREE-HAND-DRawina APTI- 
TUDE Prosect, Reapy FoR ComPuTATION. SvurFicieEnT DeEcmmaALs 
Have Breen Droprep To Repuce PracticaLty ALL NuMBERS TO 
Two Puiaces or LEss. 


EXPERIMENTAL DaTa 


Test Scores 


Sussect Num- 
Curcxk Co1- 
UMN Sums! 
CueEck CoL- 
UMN SQUARES 


p= 


—_ -_ 


= 


ae 


et 


rr" 


so 
OHOHWHANKHOMDPOARWNH PHP WOHOORAPNHAWOMNWANOWH POR AACR OWORP WOO 
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SCRWOMNOH WYN NNN WM DOROOWRAWYRNOORHOOHWROHDHARMWDARDOD 
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Means} 80.9] 18.3} 9.375 


1In using the checking system all numbers are treated as whole numbers. 
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heading the columns, as explained on page 373. A prelimi- 
nary work sheet 18’ < 35’’ was drawn up on white cardboard 
according to the plan of Table 74. In this table were recorded 
the various squares and products of the preliminary computa- 
tions, after which the various columns were averaged. The 
means thus obtained were then tested for accuracy of compu- 
tation by checks A, B, C, and D. Following this, the various 
standard deviations and correlation coefficients were com- 
puted by means of their respective work sheets. These, 
together with the accompanying checks, are shown in Tables 
78 and 79. 


THE PROBLEM OF SCORING ERRORS IN TEST PERFORMANCE 


With the technique and results of correlation fairly before 
us, it is now possible to consider in a satisfactory manner the 
troublesome subject of errors in test responses in relation to 


TABLE 78 


Work SHEET FOR STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND SQUARE MoMENTsS OF 
Free-Hanp-DrawinG APTITUDE PROJECT 


Mt ee onan 
(Ma A OMENTS, 
Ma?— (Ma)? 


80.896 6544.163 | 6593.937 
18.292 , 351.042 
9.375 : 106.417 
5 : 1.00 
16.75 : 444.917 
20.396 ‘ 485.104 
7.438 j 74.521 
3.45 : 13.664 
3.565 : 14.499 : 
4185 : 2165 0413 


161.0795 | 7743.560 | 8085.317 341.757 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Check: (E) 341.757 = 8085.317 — 7743.560 
341.757 = 341.757 
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TABLE 79 


Work SHEET FoR CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF THE FREE-HAND- 
Drawina APTITUDE PROJECT 


DENOMINATOR NUMERATOR 


7B |oaXop] Ma 


Cross Product 
Maxsp-MaXMp 


7.055] 4.055] 28.608/80.896/ 18.292) 1479.750)71343 1486.313}+ 6.563 |+-.229 
7.055} 4.304) 30.365/80.896| 9.375] 758.4 136707 764.729|+ 6.329 |+.208 
7.055| .866} 6.110/80.896) .5 40.448) 1956 40.75 |+ .302 |+.049 
7.055|12.820| 90.445/80.896/16.75 |1355.008|65050 1355.208}+  .2003]+.002 
7.055] 8.313] 58.648/80.896/20.396)] 1649.945]78469 1634.771| —15.184 | —.259 
7.055| 4.382} 30.915/80.896| 7.438) 601.664/29495 614.479} +12.815 |+.415 
7.055} 1.327} 9.362|80.896| 3.45 | 279.091/13426.9 279.727|+  .6358]+.068 
7.055| 1.339] 9.447/80.896] 3.565) 288.362/13695.9 285.331|— 3.0306] —.321 
7.055] .203} 1.432/80.896) .419) 33.855] 1601.37 33.362|— .493 |—.344 
4.055] 4.304] 17.453}18.292| 9.375] 171.488] 8373 174.438|+ 2.95 |+.169 
4.055} .866] 3.512/18.292] .5 9.146} 448 9.333}+  .1873]+.053 
4.055/12.820] 51.985/18.292/16.75 | 306.391/14957 311.604|/+ 5.213 |+.100 
4.055} 8.313] 33.709/18.292/20.396] 373.084/17841 371.688 1.396 | —.041 
4.055) 4.382) 17.769|18.292| 7.438] 136.047] 6533 136.104 -0574| + .003 
4.055| 1.327) 5.381/18.292] 3.45 63.107| 3068.5 63.927 -8197) + .152 
4.055] 1.339] 5.430)18.292] 3.565] 65.204] 3124.5 65.094 -1099) — .020 
4.055} .203 -823/18.292| .419 7.655} 369.56 7.699 -0439] + .053 
4.304] .866] 3.727] 9.375) .5 4.688) 183. 3.813 -875 | —.235 
4.304|12.820| 55.177] 9.375/16.75 | 157.031] 7516 156.583 -4479} — .008 
4.304] 8.313] 35.779) 9.375|20.396] 191.213] 9068 188.917 2.296 | —.064 
4.304] 4.382) 18.860} 9.375] 7.438] 69.727] 3711. 77.313 7.5859] + .402 
4.304) 1.327| 5.711) 9.375) 3.45 32.344) 1561.6 32.533 -1895) + .033 
4.304] 1.339) 5.763] 9.375] 3.565] 33.418] 1561.4 32.529 -8889| — .154 
4.304] .203 -874| 9.375) .419 3.923] 185.89 3.873 -0507| — .058 
-866}12.820} 11.102) . 16.75 8.375) 453 9.438 1.0625] + .096 
-866| 8.313] 7.199) . 20.396} 10.198} 502 10.458 -260 |+.036 
-866] 4.382} 3.795) . 7.438 3.719} 169 , 3.521 -1979}] — .052 
-866} 1.327; 1.149) . 3.45 1.725 78.1 ' 1.627 -0979| — .085 
-866] 1.339) 1.160) . 3.565 1.782 90.3 1.881 -0989] + .085 
-866} .203 a (3) ee 419 -209 10.76 224 -0149] + .085 
12.820} 8.313|106.573)16.75 |20.396] 341.633/16364 340.917 -716 | —.007 
12.82 | 4.382] 56.177|16.75 | 7.438] 124.578] 5632 7.245 |—.129 
12.82 | 1.327) 17.012|16.75 | 3.45 57.788] 2838.8 1.354 |+.080 
12.82 | 1.339) 17.166]16.75 | 3.565] 59.707] 2940.8 1.560 |+.091 
12.82 -203| 2.602}16.75 419 7.010} 322.08 -2998] —.115 
8.313] 4.382) 36.428)20.396| 7.438) 151.695] 7097 3.841 
8.313] 1.327] 11.031]20.396] 3.45 70.366} 3308.6 : 1.437 
8.313] 1.339} 11.131/20.396| 3.565] 72.704! 3559.2 E 1.447 
8.313} .203] 1.688/20.396} .419 8.536) 441.54 ; -663 
4.382) 1.327] 5.815] 7.438] 3.45 25.695) 1272.7 : -855 
4.382) 1.339] 5.867) 7.438} 3.565) 26.512) 1238.7 ? -705 
4.382) .203 -890) 7.438] .419 3.113] 141.28 : -169 
1.327) 1.339} 1.777) 3.45 | 3.565] 12.298] 594.03 12.376|+ .078 
1.327) .203 .269) 3.45 419 1.444 69.515 1.448)-- .004 
1.339] .203 -272| 3.565) .419 1.492 73.579 1.533)+ .041 
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the choice of the units to make up the final battery. Many 
tests, such as No. 2 (Directions test) of our preliminary 
battery for free-hand drawing, yield two scores — the number 
of items performed correctly and the number in which an 
error of some kind is made. ‘These two scores are usually 
called the “rights” and the “wrongs,”’ respectively. _Numer- 
ous arbitrary formule and procedures have been proposed 
for scoring errors in such a way as to combine them with the 
rights and thus secure a single comprehensive score for the 
test. In case of time-limit tests it is sometimes supposed that 
the subject has been sufficiently penalized by the mere loss 
of the time wasted on the incorrect item, so that the rights 
alone are counted. One of the most common methods is to 
deduct one correct response for every incorrect one. Some- 
times two correct items are deducted for every error. A 
number of still more complicated methods have been sug- 
gested. 

All such arbitrary procedures are unsound. It almost 
seems as if the idea behind them in some cases were one of 
retribution — that the subject had done wrong and must 
therefore be punished by having his score diminished. The 
beginner in aptitude work will do well to rid himself at once 
of any such notion. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
in the scoring of errors there is no question of fairness or 
justice to the subject. The problem is simply the determina- 
tion of what weight should be given to the errors so that when 
combined with the rights or with the other tests of a battery, the 
joint score thus secured will yield the maximum correlation 
with the criterion. Moreover, if the errors have any signifi- 
cance at all, they can hardly be expected to have the same 
significance for all aptitudes. Just what the optimum 
weighting should be in any particular case can only be deter- 
mined accurately by means of experiment, supplemented by 
appropriate statistical analysis. 
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HOW TO TELL WHETHER SCORED ERRORS WILL INCREASE 
THE STRENGTH OF A TEST 


As a matter of fact, errors in test performance are of much 
less importance than is often supposed. It is the experience 
of most workers in this field that the prognostic value of a 
test is rarely increased very much by combining the wrongs 
with the rights, over the yield from the rights alone. This 
weakness of test-error scores in prognostic batteries is prob- 
ably due to the fact that in most tests the incorrect responses 
are so few in number that whatever complex of factors may be 
producing the errors is very inadequately sampled. Accord- 
ingly, before bothering much about the scoring of errors in 
any particular case, it is best to determine how much higher 
the test will correlate with the criterion if the errors should 
be scored in the best possible manner. Fortunately, this 
may be determined without the actual weighting of the errors. 
It is accomplished by means of Thurstone’s formula (91) : 


ind ow — 27 r 

Rewgee aus mere 
In this formula the subscripts C, R, and W refer to the 
criterion, the rights, and the wrongs, respectively. Roy) 
is the correlation of the criterion with the rights and the 
wrongs when the latter are combined in the most effective 
way possible, from the point of view of estimating the 
criterion. 

The use of this formula may be illustrated by applying it 
as a test to determine whether it will be worth while to score 
the errors on the directions test of the preliminary battery 
for free-hand drawing. The rights are listed as X_ and the 
wrongs as X3. The three correlation coefficients involved 
in the formula are found in Table 79. Since nothing more 
than an approximation is desired, we shall take the coeffi- 
cients merely to the nearest two-place numbers and thus 
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materially reduce the labor of computation. Substituting 
in the formula, we have : 


R.. -a[ 21? +05 — 2X21 X05 X— 24 
CRW) — 1 — 242 


The values of the two squares in the numerator may be 
looked up in the table of Appendix III (page 495) if they are 
large enough to make it worth while. The value of the entire 
expression in the denominator may be found in the table of 
Appendix IT. 


R _  |-0441 + .0025 + .00504 
CRW) ~~ es ee eae ee 


= V 0548 
Looking up the root of .0548 in Appendix III, 
Roaw a .234 


Since we began the computation with the assumption that 
Tow Was .21, it is seen that at the very best the wrongs should 
add only about two points to the correlation given by the 
rights alone. It is perfectly evident, then, that such a small 
gain would not be worth the time and labor necessary to 
secure it. Indeed, it probably would not have been worth 
while unless the correlation had been increased by five or 
six points at the least. It is true, of course, that the contri- 
bution required as the condition for the scoring of errors 
on a test already in a battery and administered, naturally is 
much less than that required for the inclusion of a separate 
test. 


HOW TO SCORE ERRORS IF RETAINED FOR USE IN THE 
FINAL BATTERY 


If the errors of a test turn out upon investigation to be 
worth scoring, either of two methods may be followed. The 
first is to determine the weight to be given the errors such 
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that, when combined with the rights, the two taken by them- 
selves will yield the maximum correlation with the criterion. 
This may be accomplished by Thurstone’s formula (91) : 


or(Tor X TrRw — Tow) E (20) 


Weight of wrongs = 
ow(Tow X TrRw — Tor) 


Here the subscripts mean the same as in the formula given 
above. When the weight of the wrongs is found, then the 
number of errors made by each subject is multiplied by it. 
If the value of the weight turns out to be negative, the prod- 
uct is subtracted from the score of the rights. But if the 
weight turns out to have a positive sign, then the product is 
added to the score of rights. The formula thus not only 
yields the best weight to be given the wrongs, but indicates 
whether they are to be added to, or subtracted from, the 
rights. 

As an illustration of the use of this convenient formula, we 
shall apply it to the directions test just considered. The 
necessary correlation coefficients are given in Table 79 and 
the o’s in Table 78. Substituting, we have 


4.3(.21 X — .24 — .05) 
.87(.05 X — .24 — .21) 


Solving by easy stages, being careful of signs: 


4.3(— .0504 — .05) 
'87(— .012 — .21) 
_ 4.3(— .1004) 
.87(— .222) 
_ — 432 
— .198 
= +22 


This means that in the present case the errors should be 
added to the rights instead of subtracted, if the best results 
would be obtained from their use. 


Weight of wrongs = 


Weight of wrongs = 
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The actual employment of the weight of + 2.2 as found by 
the above formula may be illustrated by the following ex- 
ample: Suppose a subject on the directions test gets 15 
items right and 3 wrong. We simply multiply 3 by 2.2, 
_ which equals 6.6. This is added to the 16, which yields 21.6 
as the combined score. The method applied systematically 
to the relevant data of the free-hand-drawing project is 
shown in Table 80. Columns X_ and X3 have been trans- 
ferred from Table 77. By actual computation the column of 
combined scores where 2.2 times the wrongs was added corre- 
lates ++-.233 with the criterion, which agrees exactly with the 
value derived from Formula 19, except for dropped decimals. 
By way of contrast there is given in the last column of Table 
80 the result of combining the rights with the wrongs by the 
method usually employed; i.e., by subtracting the wrongs 
from the rights. By actual computation this column of 
combined scores correlates with the criterion only to the 
extent of +.186, which is actually less than the correlation 
yielded by the rights alone. This serves to illustrate the 
fact that the weighting of errors by guess, instead of 
strengthening a test, may actually injure it. 


GENERAL CORRELATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS DESIRABLE OF 
TESTS FOR A BATTERY 


With a complete set of correlations computed and the 
problem of scoring errors disposed of, the choice of the tests 
for the final battery may be made. The choice may be 
performed rather simply by a mere inspection of the coeffi- 
cients, or it may become rather elaborate and employ the 
technique of partial correlation. After one has had some 
experience in organizing test batteries, he usually develops 
considerable skill in the interpretation of such masses of 
correlation coefficients so that partial correlation rarely needs 
to be resorted to. A number of principles, however, them- 
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TABLE 80 


SHow1ne THE Metnuop or ComBINING Test Errors WITH 
RIGHTS WHEN THE WeEIGHT OF THE Wrones Is + 2.2 


Wrones |RicHtrs Pius RicuHts 
Wrones AFTER WEIGHTED Minus 
WEIGHTING WRONGS WRONGS 
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selves derived from partial and multiple correlation, will be 
useful to the beginner. 

If a single test were to be employed for purposes of fore- 
casting, the situation would be very simple indeed. The only 
consideration apart from the expense incidental to the use of 
the test would be that it should correlate as highly as possible 
with the criterion. This principle is of such great and obvious 
significance that some of the early psychologists working with 
tests made the mistake of employing it exclusively, even 
when choosing a number of tests to make up a battery. 

Where several tests are to be combined into a battery there 
must be considered, not only the correlation of each test 
with the criterion, but also the correlation of each test with 
the other tests. This fact is embodied in the useful though 
inexact maxim which states that the correlation between the 
tests and the criterion should be as large as possible, whereas 
the correlations among the tests should be as small as possible. 
The theoretical basis of this maxim has been considered in an 

earlier chapter (pages 254 ff. and 271 ff.). It remains here to 
point out certain details and exceptions not easily incor- 
porated into a general statement. These details and excep- 
tions relate largely to the signs of the correlation coefficients. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CORRELATION SIGNS IN CHOICE OF TESTS 


In this connection it should be noted that if all variables 
in aptitude work were so constituted that a large score would 
represent a good performance, nearly all coefficients in apti- 
tude work would be positive. There would rarely be negative 
coefficients of any considerable size. Accordingly, the signs 
of the coefficients in aptitude work are usually significant of 
nothing but the mode of scoring the variables involved. 
Thus, if a criterion has been so scored that the larger the score 
the better the performance, then a test given by the time- 
limit method will ordinarily yield a positive correlation with 
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the criterion because, by this method of scoring, the larger 
the test score, also, the better the performance. 

But if the test has been given by the work-limit method, 
the coefficient with the criterion assumed above will ordinarily 
be negative. This is because the weaker the subject, the 
longer the time required to perform the task and hence the 
larger the test score. Accordingly, in this case the larger 
the test score, the worse the performance; hence the negative 
correlation with the criterion. 


FOUR TYPE CORRELATIONAL COMBINATIONS CONSIDERED 
AS TO BATTERY DESIRABILITY 


This brings us to the consideration of specific cases of what 
is desirable in the correlation between tests for different types 
of criterion correlation combinations. In the following 
paragraphs it will be understood that the expressions “high” 
or “low” when referring to correlations express the joint 
significance of the sign as well as the size of the coefficient, 
whereas “large” and “small” indicate only the absolute size. 
Thus of the two coefficients: -++.10, —.15, the second is 
lower but the first is smaller. 

CasEI. If the correlations between each of two tests and 
the criterion are both positive and large, the tests ordinarily 
will correlate positively with each other. In this case i 1s 
desirable that the correlation between the tests shall be as low as 
possible. This principle is illustrated by the series of yields 
resulting from combining two tests with fixed and rather 
high criterion correlations but with varying correlations 
between themselves. Such a series is shown in Table 81. 
The arrow indicates the direction of desirability. From the 
column of yields it is evident that the most desirable correla- 
tions between tests in this case are negative, and if negative, 
the larger the better. Unfortunately, human nature is so 
constituted that with the criterion correlations as assumed, 
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TABLE 81 


SHOWING For A Pair or Tests Havine Hicu Positive Criterion Corre- 
LATIONS, THE CORRELATION YIELDS RESULTING FROM COMBINING 
THEM UNDER VARYING ASSUMPTIONS AS TO THE CORRELATION WITH 
Eaca OTHER 


DIRECTION OF 

VARYING TEsT DESIRABILITY 
CoRRELATIONS (riz) or TEstT 

CoRRELATIONS 


CORRESPONDING 
YIELD OF COMBINED 
Txsts (R) 


CRITERION 
CORRELATIONS, 
Case I 


501 
546 
To = +.50 : 588 
To = +.40 : .640 
.658 
673 


reliable correlations between tests extending any distance 
below zero are rarely encountered. 

Cask II. If the correlations between two tests and a cri- 
terion are both negative and large, they will ordinarily cor- 
relate positively with each other. Exactly as in Case I, 
in Case IT it is also desirable that the correlation between the 
tests shall be as low as possible. The situation with respect 
to yields is shown in Table 82, the arrow indicating the direc- 
tion of desirability. 

Case III. If one test correlates positively with a criterion 
and the other negatively, but both are large, ordinarily the 
tests will correlate negatively with each other. In this case 
it is desirable that the tests shall correlate as highly as possible 
with each other. The yields from the various combinations 
are shown in Table 83. The human organism is so consti- 
tuted, however, that in this case reliable correlations of any 
size above zero are rarely obtained. 
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TABLE 82 


SHOWING FoR A Parr or Tests Havine Hicu Neaative Criterion CorRE- 
LATIONS, THE CORRELATION YIELD RESULTING FROM CoMBINING THEM 
UNDER VARYING ASSUMPTIONS AS TO THE CORRELATION WITH EACH 
OTHER 


DIRECTION OF Cc 
ORRESPONDING 
VARYING TEST DESIRABILITY Yimin op Cine 


CORRELATIONS (riz) or TEsT Txsts (R) 


CRITERION 
CoRRELATIONS, 


Cass II CoRRELATIONS 


+.70 501 
+.40 546 
+.20 .588 

00 .640 
— .05 .658 
— 10 .673 


TABLE 83 


SHOWING FoR A Parr or Tests, ONE or Waicn Shows a Hic Positttve 
CRITERION CORRELATION AND THE OTHER A HicH NEGATIVE 
CRITERION CORRELATION, THE CORRELATION YIELD RESULTING FROM 
CoMBINING THEM UNDER VARYING ASSUMPTIONS AS TO THE CORRELA- 
TION WITH Eacu OTHER 


DIRECTION OF 
ee Varyine TEst DESIRABILITY 
Caspn III CORRELATIONS (712) or TEstT 

CorRRELATIONS 


CorRESPONDING 


+ .10 


+ .05 
for =H .50 .00 
ro = + .40 — .20 
— 40 
— .70 


_— 
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TABLE 84 


SHOWING FoR A Parr or Trsts One or Wuicu Snows a Hicu CrirerRion 
CoRRELATION REGARDLESS OF SIGN, AND THE OTHER A ZERO CRITERION 
CORRELATION, THE CORRELATION YIELD RESULTING FROM COMBINING 
THEM UNDER VARYING ASSUMPTIONS AS TO THE CORRELATION WITH 
EacH OTHER 


DIRECTION OF re 
ORRESPONDING 
Y 
VARYING TxEstT DESIRABILITY cr ae welear 5 Mise 


CoRRELATIONS (riz) or ‘Tust 
CoRRELATIONS Tests (2) 


CRITERION 
CorRRELATIONS, 
Case IV 


| 


Case IV. If the correlation between the criterion and 
one test is large and that between the criterion and the other 
test is zero, it is desirable that the correlation between the 
tests themselves shall be as large as possible regardless of sign. 
The situation is shown in Table 84. Since Case IV is not 
suggested by the general maxim given above, it should be 
specially noted. It shows clearly that the mere fact of a test 
having a correlation with the criterion which would make it 
of negligible value if standing by itself, does not necessarily 
make it so when considered as a unit in a battery. 


APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES OF FINAL TEST CHOICE TO THE 
FREE-HAND-DRAWING PROJECT 


For purposes of examination with a view to the choice of 
the tests for the final battery, it is usually best to arrange 
the 7’s in a special form such as shown in Table 85. We may 
now proceed to the examination of this table and the choice 
of the final battery for free-hand-drawing aptitude. 
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TABLE 85 


SHOWING THE CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF THE FREE-HAND-DRAWING © 


Prosgect, ARRANGED FOR CONVENIENT EXAMINATION FOR THE PuR- 
POSE OF MAKING THE CHOICE OF THE TESTS FOR THE FINAL BATTERY 


VARIABLE NUMBERS 
VARIABLE 
NUMBERS 


0 


+.229 

+.208)-+.169 

+.049}] + .053| — .235 

-+.002|-+-.100)] — .008] + .096 

— .259| — .041} — .064| +-.036| — .007 

+.415| + .003| + .402] — .052| — .129] —.105 

+.068] +.152) + .033| — .085|-+-.080} — .130| +.147 

— .821| — .020| — .154| +-.085] +-.091| +.130} —.120|}-+.044 

— .344| + .053| — .058} +.085| —.115]-+-.393] —.190|+.016|}-+.015 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


The first thing is to examine the first column of correlations, 
which contains the criterion coefficients. This reveals a 
rather gratifying situation. Six of the nine tests show corre- 
lations larger than .20, which is a higher percentage than is 
usually obtained in aptitude projects of this nature. These 
six tests satisfy the first condition of our general maxim stated 
above, that the correlation between the tests and the criterion 
should be large. 

The next thing is to examine the correlations among these 
six tests to see whether the coefficients are sufficiently small 
to satisfy the second condition of our general maxim. An 
inspection shows that, for the most part, here also the situa- 
tion is unusually satisfactory. It will be remembered that 
these tests were especially chosen with a view to having them 
overlap as little as possible. Passing now to the detailed 
consideration of the intercorrelations, we find that Test 1 is 
distinctly satisfactory. The only correlation at all suspicious 


1s 712, Which is +.169. Test 8 also is found to have unusually 
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small correlations with the remaining promising tests. These 
two tests easily find a place in the battery. 

Passing to Test 2, we find the situation not so satisfactory. 
The suspicious correlation with Test 1 has already been 
noted. The decisive factor, however, is that 72 is +.402. 
This is decidedly high, especially where criterion correlations 
as low as between .20 and .40 are involved. This high corre- 
lation is probably due to the fact that both are verbal tests. 
One of the two tests evidently must be discarded. This 
brings us to the consideration of the merits of Test 6. It 
turns out that the criterion correlation of this test is decidedly 
the best of the lot, being +.415. Moreover, it correlates 
relatively low with all of the other promising tests. It will 
therefore make an ideal core around which to build the 
remainder of the final battery. Test 2 is accordingly re- 
jected. 

Passing to the consideration of Test 5, we find the inter- 
correlations with all of the other promising tests to be dis- 
tinctly satisfactory, with the exception of 759, which is +.393. 
This raises the question as to the promise of Test 9. Since 
the criterion correlation of this test is next to the best, it 
would be unwise to discard it even though it correlates with 
Test 6 to the extent of —.19. A careful reéxamination of 
the correlations of Test 5 with the other promising tests shows 
that with the exception of 75) the other coefficients are all very 
satisfactory. It will evidently make a useful member of the 
battery — distinctly more useful than Test 2. It will 
therefore be retained. 

Lastly, the tests showing small or zero correlations with 
the criterion are examined (Case IV, page 453) to see if any of 
them have high correlations with other tests which correlate 
highly with the criterion. Tests 3, 4, and 7 are in this class. 
However, the largest coefficient in this series is 714, which is 
only +.152. This is much too small to make the test sig- 
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nificant. Indeed, ro; is so small as to preclude anything of 
value in this direction at the outset. 

As a result of our analysis, then, we make as our choice for 
the final battery the following tests: 


Test 1 — Memory for Design 
Test 5 — Reproduction of Angles 
Test 6 — Opposites 

Test 8 — Circle Completion 

Test 9 — Extension of Line 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


CoMBINING THE TESTS TO SECURE THE MAXIMUM 
FoRECASTING EFFICIENCY 


Wir the tests of our final battery chosen, the next task 
is to combine them in such a way as to yield the best pos- 
sible aptitude prediction. The first step is to determine 
statistically the correct weight to be given to each test. 


IF TESTS ARE NOT WEIGHTED, THEY WEIGHT THEMSELVES 


It is important to observe that the tests of a battery are 
always weighted — either well or badly. If the psychologist 
does not weight them, they weight themselves. This natural 
weighting takes place according to the sizes of the respective 
standard deviations of the tests involved. For example, if 
the scores of two tests are combined by simple addition and 
the S.D. of one is 10 while that of the other is 5, the first will 
have twice the influence of the second on the variability of 
the total score. ‘This means that, if left to themselves, tests 
combine according to a purely accidental system. But since 
most test batteries are barely within the limits of practical 
usefulness, the margin of difference in forecasting efficiency 
between accidentally vs. scientifically weighted tests is likely 
to be decisive. 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING 


_A number of methods are now available by which the tests 
of a battery may be weighted so as to give the maximum 
prognostic yield. The basic method was originally devised 
by G. U. Yule, the British statistician. Unfortunately, his 
procedure is so complicated and laborious that many psychol- 
ogists have hesitated to use it. The procedure presently to 
be described is due largely to Tolley and Ezekiel (93). This 
method gives exactly the same values as that of Yule, yet is 
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comparatively simple to learn and requires for computation 
but a fraction of the time formerly consumed. In addition 
it makes possible a continuous checking system throughout 
the computation. The method involves merely the writing 
out of a number of simple normal equations from data already 
available. These equations, when solved, give the desired 
weights. 


PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENT OF DATA 


The data required for the writing of the normal equations 
are the moments described in the preceding chapter. They 
will be recalled as intermediate stages in the computation of 
the correlation coefficients. The moments of the miniature 
problem may be seen in their original setting in Tables 75 
and 76. 

If the moments involved in a given project are arranged 
systematically in the skeleton form shown in Table 86, the 
normal equations may be written out with ease. First record 
in the column headed “‘Number of Test” the numbers of the 
tests chosen to constitute the final battery. Then record the 
same numbers (and in the same order, but from left to right) 
as subscripts to the horizontal row of W’s. A zero is always 
placed at the top of the column headed “‘ Criterion Moments,” 
since zero is always the number of the criterion. There is 
no W here because these moments are not weighted. 

Then the subscripts for the various moments may be 
recorded in the various squares of the table by combining 
the number shown at the head of the column with the number 
at the left of the row (see Table 87). Thus the subscript of 
the moment 7; is so numbered because it is in the column 0 
and in the row 1. Moment 733 is so numbered because it is 
in column 3 and row 3. Many of the moments such as 735 
appear twice. The table, of course, is made large or small 
according to the number of tests being weighted. 


—eoiiO eh 
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TABLE 86 


SHOWING THE BLANK Form ror ENTERING THE VARIOUS MoMmENTS 
PREPARATORY FOR WRITING THE NORMAL EQUATIONS 


Test Moments (WEIGHTED 
“a CrITERION ( ) 
ogo T ner Moments (Not 

WEIGHTED) (0) 


TABLE 87 


SHOWING THE GENERAL MetTHOD oF WRITING THE SUBSCRIPTS FOR THE 
MoMENTS IN THE PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENT OF DaTA PREPARATORY 
To WRITING THE Normau Equations. Eaca Moment REcEIVES As 
One oF Its Susscripts THE NUMBER OF Its Row, AND AS THE OTHER 
SUBSCRIPT THE NUMBER OF ITs COLUMN. 


CRITERION Test Moments (WEIGHTED) 


NUMBER Moments (Nor 


or TEsT WEIGHTED) (0) 


Po 


Po = 
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TABLE 88 


SHowING THE AcTUAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE MoMENTS OF THE MINIATURE 
PrRoBLEM READY FOR THE WRITING OF THE NORMAL EQUATIONS 


CRITERION 
NoumsBer| Moments Tzst Moments (WEIGHTED) 


F 
Txrsts | WEIGHTED) 
(0) 


ef 


SSS ee ee ee ee 


Lastly, the numerical moments corresponding to the sub- 
scripts already written into the form are recorded in the re- 
spective squares. ‘These will be found in the next-to-last 
column of the work sheets for the standard deviations and 
the correlation coefficients, respectively. ‘These moments 
should be transferred to the new table with special care, 
particularly as to signs. The moments of the miniature 
problem are shown properly arranged in Table 88. 


HOW TO WRITE THE NORMAL EQUATIONS 


We are now ready to write the normal equations. Each 
row of the entries in the table makes up one equation. The 
general form of the first equation is: 


PuW + piWe + pisW3 + puuWs + pisWs etc. = por (21) 


This means that, skipping the criterion moment, we multiply 
the first test moment by its weight (W,) shown at the top of 
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the column, the second test moment by its weight (W.), and 
so on until we have multiplied all the moments by their 
respective weights. These are connected by placing before 
each product the sign of the moment involved. Lastly, the 
whole is made equal to the criterion moment, which has no 
weight. The equations of the miniature problem, written 
from Table 88, are as follows: 


4W,+1W2+3W; =5 
1Wi+4W,.-6W; =—1 
3W,-—6W.+16W;=9 


The values of the W’s (weights) may now be found by suc- 
cessively eliminating one W after the other by the methods of 
elementary algebra for the solution of simultaneous equations. 


A SYSTEM THAT INSURES ACCURACY IN THE COMPUTATION 
OF WEIGHTS 


Just as in the computation of the correlation coefficients 
and of the moments upon which the present equations are 
based, it is very desirable here also that a check be provided 
which will detect any inaccuracy in the computations leading 
to the weights. An undetected error at this point is likely 
to ruin an entire project. Fortunately there is a method by 
means of which the accuracy of the arithmetic may be tested 
at any point throughout the process of elimination. This is 
especially important where four or more tests are being 
weighted, because otherwise an error may not be discovered 
until after several hours of labor have been wasted. The 
checking method is essentially that of Gauss. It is based on 
a special check column placed at a convenient distance to 
the right of the equations. 

The items at the top of the check column are made up of 
the algebraic sums of the coefficients of the W’s and the 
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constant term (moments) contained in the respective equa- 
tions, the sign of equality being ignored. Thus the algebraic 
sum of the coefficients and constant term of the first equation 
of the miniature problem (page 463) is +13, that of the sec- 
ond is — 2, and so on. 

After the original normal equations have been added up, 
however, the later entries in the check column are derived in 
an entirely different manner. They are derived in the same 
manner that entries in the successive equations themselves 
are derived. In general, whenever an operation is performed 
on an equation the same operation is also performed on the 
check number of that equation. For example, in the solution 
of the miniature problem given below (page 463), equation 
No. 4 is derived by multiplying the members of equation 
No. 2 by — 4. Accordingly, the check entry for No. 2 (which 
is a — 2) is also multiplied by — 4. This makes the check 
entry for equation No. 4 a+ 8. Later, equations Nos. 1 
and 4 are added. Consequently, the corresponding check 
numbers of these equations are also added. The check 
number of equation No. 1 (+ 8) and the check number of 
equation No. 4 (+ 13) make a total of + 21, which is the 
check entry of equation No. 6. 

But suppose that at this point it were desired to test equa- 
tion No. 6 for accuracy. It is merely necessary to find the 
algebraic sum of the coefficients of equation No. 6; i.e., 
27 +9 —15 = 21. This computation agrees with the check 
entry for this equation, which, as we have seen, was obtained — 
in an entirely different manner. The fact that the two 
methods of securing this check number agree in the result 
obtained indicates that all the arithmetic up to this point is 
correct. This test for arithmetical accuracy should be 
applied frequently throughout the computation for the 
weights. In particular it should always be applied to the last 
equation of the series. 
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AN ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE OF DETERMINING WEIGHTS, 
FOUR VARIABLES 


In order to illustrate both the mode of solution of the equa- 
tions and the method of checking just described, the com- 
putation of the weights for the tests of the miniature problem 
will be given in detail : 


Equations Neate NEMEUE OF 
4Wi+1W2+3W3;=+5 + 13 (1) 
1Wi+4W,-—6W3;=—-1 ae (2) 
3W,—6W2.2+16W;=+9 + 92 (3) 


Multiplying equation (2) by — 4 and equation 
(3) by — 1.333 (i.e., 4) so as to cancel out W; when 
added to equation (1), we have: 


—4W,—16W2+24Ws=+4 may" (4) 
a) 4 W,+8 W.2—21.333 W3 =—12 — 29.333 (5) 
Adding (4) to (1), then (5) to (1): 
—15W.2+27W; = + 21 (6) 
9 W, — 18.333 W3 =— 7 — 16.333 (7) 


Multiplying (7) by + 1.667 so as to cancel out 
W2 when added to (6): 


+ 15 W. — 30.555 Ws =—11.667 — 27.299 (8) 
Adding (6) and (8) : 
— 3.555 Ws = —2.667 — 6.222 (9) 
—2.667 
c xt oh 
Vacs eee 


Substituting the value of Ws; in (6): 
—15W.+ 27 X .75 = 9 
— 15 W2 =— 11.25 


— 11.25 
W2= =-+ .75 
2 is “7 


Substituting the values of W2 and Ws; in (1): 
4Wi+1X .754+3X 75 =+ 5 
4 W, = Q 


We now have the weights to the three tests, which we set out 
to secure. 
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The method of checking the detailed steps of the elimina- 
tion process has been given above. After finding all the 
weights, it is well (particularly for the novice) also to check 
the entire procedure. This may be done by substituting all 
the W’s in one of the original equations which has not yet 
been used for substitution purposes. For example, in the 
miniature problem considered above all the W’s may be 
checked by being substituted in equation (2) : 


xX 4% 075 = 6X 16 = 1 

5+3 — 45 =—-!1 

ah = ae 
If any error has been made either in the substitution opera- 
tions or indeed anywhere in the solution of the simultaneous 
equations, the equation usually will not hold when such a 
substitution is made. In actual problems there will always 
be some dropped decimals which will prevent an absolute 
agreement such as shown above, but the difference should 

not be great. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PREDICTION FORMULA, FOUR VARIABLES 


Having the weights and the means of the various tests of 
a battery, we may now proceed to the construction of the 
prediction formula. The standard formula for this purpose 
is the multiple-regression equation. The use of this most 
valuable instrument has been discussed incidentally in previ- 
ous chapters, notably pages 179 ff. We have now to consider 
the method of preparing it for use. The general form of the 
multiple-regression equation most convenient in aptitude 
work is: 
Xo = WiX1 + W2X2 + W3X3 + WiXs + W5X,, ete. 
+ M,- W.M,- W.M.— W3M3— W .M,-— W-<M:;, etc. (22) 


In this formula the W’s are the weights of the tests, the M’s 
are the means of the corresponding tests and criterion series, 


= 
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and the X’s are the test scores of any particular person for 
whom an aptitude estimate is desired. The Xo represents 
the aptitude forecast of a given person to be secured by the 
use of the formula. It is distinguished from the criterion of 
the aptitude itself (X,) by having a bar above the X. 

To prepare a prediction formula for use with a particular 
battery of tests it is merely necessary to substitute in the 
general formula given above the means and weights of the 
respective tests, then combine and collect terms. The 
elements in the general equation having subscripts cor- 
responding to tests not found in the battery simply drop out. 
In the miniature problem already considered, the substitution 
appears as follows: 


eet A bX ot .75 Ao — bX 8S— 15 X8—. TEXT 


The values in the general formula with subscripts beyond 3 
drop out because there are no tests with such numbers in this 
battery. Performing the indicated multiplications : 


Uniting terms, we have as a prediction formula: 


Xo pose 5Xit+ 175 Xo + .75 X3 any 4.5 


If no error has been made in its preparation, the formula is 
now ready for use. 


THE FORMULA IN USE 


Suppose now a person, John Doe, of unknown aptitude, 
should be tested by means of this battery, and should make 
scores of 7, 4, and 5 on the respective tests. According to the 
above notation and for this particular subject : 


Xi ey 
». Cr 
Nos 
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Substituting these values in the prediction formula, we have: 


Ao= 5X7+ .75 X44 .75 X55 — 45 
3.5 +3 + 3.75 — 4.5 

Xo = 5.75 
Thus 5.75 is found to be the forecast of the potential aptitude 
of the subject. Since the mean ability in this aptitude is 7, — 
this forecast indicates that John Doe probably will turn out 
to be somewhat below the average, in case he should attempt 
to learn the occupation in question. 


SS 
! 


HOW TO FIND THE CORRELATION YIELD (R) OF A BATTERY 
BY FORMULA 


The multiple-regression equation gives the closest esti- 
mate it is possible to secure from any particular battery of 
tests.. If the battery contains test units of considerable 
prognostic value, the equation will make the most of them. 
If, however, the test units are of little or no value, then the 
forecasts made by the equation will be without significance. 
This will be the fault not of the equation but of the tests. If 
the correlation yield is less than .50 or so, the battery will not 
be worth using (pages 273 ff.). It accordingly becomes a 
matter of considerable interest as well as of practical impor- 
tance to know the forecasting power of a battery. This is 
indicated by the correlation between (A) the predicted 
or estimated aptitude and (B) the original aptitude criterion. 
This value is usually represented by R and is called the 
coefficient of multiple correlation. It may be determined by 
two independent methods. This fact not only enables each 
method to serve as a check on the correctness of the other 
but, fortunately, between them they check the accuracy of the — 


1 Strictly speaking, this holds only where the relations are all linear and 
then exactly only for the particular data, taken as a whole, on which the 
equation was based. Fortunately, most relations in aptitude work are ap- 
proximately linear. 
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work from the very beginning of the preliminary correlation 
work sheet. | 

The simplest of the two methods of determining the coeffi- 
cient of multiple correlation is by means of the formula: 


ae Pus + pooWe2 + posWs + posWs + PosWs, ete. (23) 
Poo 

An inspection of this formula reveals it to be simply the 
square root of the quotient of the sum of the product moments 
by the corresponding weights, divided by the square moment 
of the criterion. This will become clear if we substitute in the 
formula the appropriate values of the miniature problem the 
weights of which were found above. The moments are given 
in Tables 75 and 76. 


Roa xXS-1xX 5 19x 7 
| 16 


Solving by easy stages: 


Ra a[2-5 — 75 + 6.75 
16 


8.50 


16 


=V 5312 
= .7288 


The multiple-correlation coefficient of the miniature problem 
is therefore .7288. This corresponds to a forecasting effi- 
ciency (page 273) of 31.5 per cent. 


THE CORRELATION YIELD BY DIRECT COMPUTATION 


The second method of determining R is first to substitute 
in the prediction formula the test scores which were employed 
in evolving it. The resulting criterion estimates may then 
be correlated with the original criterion scores. The coeffi- 
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cient obtained in this way also is designated as R. If the — 
computations have been done with sufficient accuracy, the 
two values of R will agree to the third or fourth decimal place. 
Accordingly, if we substitute the test scores of our miniature 
problem (Table 74) one subject at a time, we obtain the five 
“‘forecasts”’ or estimates shown in the first column of Table 
89. The second column gives the original criterion scores, 
taken from Table 74. 


TABLE 89 


R = .7288 


Carrying out in the ordinary manner the various computa- 
tions for the product-moment correlation coefficient, we find 
that the two columns of Table 89 correlate to the extent of 
.7288. This is exactly the same as obtained by formula. 
Thus the two R’s agree to the fourth decimal place. This 
confirms the accuracy of the computations from the very 
beginning of the project. No prediction formula should ever 
be used which has not been checked for accuracy in this 
manner. 
LIMITATIONS ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF R 


The computations just given have shown that the coefficient 
of multiple correlation (R) as found by the formula agrees 
exactly with the correlation between the original and the 
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estimated criterion scores when the estimates are based on the 
data from which the forecasting formula was derived. It is 
Important to observe, however, that this does not hold 
exactly, but only approximately, when the battery is applied 
to a new group of subjects. There isa natural tendency for 
the equation to fit, in general, the group from which it was 
derived somewhat better than any other group. In other 
words, there is a tendency for the battery to yield somewhat 
smaller correlations in actual use than the R given by the 
formula. ‘This shrinkage is larger the more tests in the battery 
and the fewer subjects in the original experimental group. 

Fortunately, there is another tendency which compensates 
more or less for the shrinkage just mentioned. This is due to 
the fact that the correlations found by ordinary methods 
between aptitude estimates and aptitude criteria are never as 
great as the true correlations. This, in turn, is due to the 
fact that aptitude criteria are practically never perfect 
measures of the true aptitudes. ‘This reduction in the size 
of the correlation coefficient below its true value is known as 
attenuation (pages 231 ff.). If the criterion score has been 
obtained from two independent sources from which a relia- 
bility coefficient may be obtained, it is possible to estimate 
pretty accurately what the true correlation is (pages 237 ff.). 
It will be found invariably to be larger than indicated by R. 
In most cases, therefore, the net result is for the two 
tendencies about to neutralize each other. 

If it were desired to secure an FR free from both these dis- 
tortions, it could be done by administering the tests to an 
entirely new group of subjects (making the aptitude estimates 
by means of the forecasting formula derived from the first 
group) and then correcting for attenuation the correlation 
found to exist between the predicted and the actual criterion 
scores of the second group. 
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CRITERION ESTIMATES MADE BY MEANS OF REGRESSION 
EQUATION HAVE NARROWED DISPERSION 


One important peculiarity of forecasts made by means of 
the multiple-regression equation is that the range, or dis- 
persion, of the estimates is less than that of the original 
criterion scores. ‘This is shown in the case of the estimates 
for the miniature problem in Table 89. The standard devia- 
tion of the original criterion is 4, whereas that for the esti- 
mates made by means of the equation is only 2.915. The 
range of the estimated criterion is dependent upon the size 
of R. In fact, it can be determined before the forecasts are 
made, simply by multiplying the standard deviation of the 
original criterion by AR. For example, in the miniature 
problem, o is 4 and R is .7288. Accordingly 


4X .7288 = 2.915 


This yields exactly the same value (Table 89) as was obtained 
by computation from the forecasts themselves. 

This shrinkage in the dispersion of estimates made by 
means of a multiple-regression equation is inherent and sig- 
nificant. It in no sense implies inaccuracy or defect on the 
part of the regression equation. Indeed, it is necessary in 
order that the error of estimate may be reduced to a mini- 
mum. But even so it does introduce a certain amount of 
ambiguity from the point of view of the interpretation of 
aptitude forecasts. It is somewhat as if the estimates were 
being made on a new and unfamiliar scale. The various 
ranges of aptitude forecasts for typical values of R are shown 
in Table 90. Where the correlation is perfect, there is no 
distortion. It is interesting to note, on the other hand, that 
if a test battery has no forecasting value whatever, all sub- 
jects are estimated by its equation as having exactly the same 
aptitude, regardless of their test scores; all alike are esti- 
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TABLE 90 


SHOWING THE LimitinG Forecast VALUES OF THE MULTIPLE-REGRESSION 
EquaTIon ror Various VaLuss or R, In Terms or ScHoot Marks 


FoRECAST VALUES 


Highest Lowest 
Possible Mark Mean Mark Possible Mark 


100 


KS 
0) 
o1 


SCHOOL. MAR 


Pe g0 80 70>; 460). 50 4G...50 20. 10° 00 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


Fic. 59. Showing the different ranges in aptitude forecasts made by the 
multiple-regression equation for different values of R. The shaded area 
shows the forecasting range for aptitude batteries within the zone of prac- 
tical utility. 
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mated at the mean. This is shown graphically by Figure 
59. Fortunately, from this point of view, the correlation 
zone of test batteries of practical usefulness is fairly narrow. 
As a result, the difference in the forecasting ranges of prac- 
tical test batteries is not great. It ranges closely around 
60 per cent that of the original criterion. 


PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES ARISING FROM SHRINKAGE IN 
DISPERSION , 


As a result of the peculiarity just mentioned, persons 
inexperienced in the use of the regression equation may be 
misled by the forecasts. For example, if an equation with R 
of 60 were being used to forecast school grades on some un- 
known individuals, there would be found no persons with 
excellent or with non-passing grade predictions, and very few 
with good or poor grade predictions. It might easily be 
mistakenly assumed that no very superior or very inferior 
individuals existed in the new group. If it were desired, for 
administrative purposes, to select a certain per cent of 
individuals at the upper or lower extremes of aptitude, a 
distinctly different figure would need to be chosen as a divid- 
ing point, in the case of regression forecasts, from what would 
be required if the original criterion were to be used. For ex- 
ample, approximately 6 per cent of all subjects fall below 
70 on the theoretical marking system. But with the regres- 
sion equation (where FR is .50) a forecast of 75.5 must be 
selected in order to cut off a similar number. 


A PREDICTION FORMULA WHICH DOES NOT DISTORT THE 
CRITERION DISPERSION 


Fortunately, it is an easy matter to reconstruct the regres- 


sion equation so that estimated criterion scores will have 
exactly the same range as the original criterion scores. This 
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is accomplished (36) by multiplying each weight (W) in the 
basic regression equation (page 464) by C. C is simply - 
In this case the general equation becomes : 


be = CW.X, + CW.X-e + CW3X3 + CW i.X, -+ CW Xs etc. 
+ M, — CW,M, — CW.M, — CW3M;3 — CW.M, 
OW sM, ete. 20%. 3 OMe tia) eth Lae 


In the case of the regression equation for our miniature prob- 
lem, this results as follows: 


A CF 
7288 


Therefore: 


Xo = 1.87 X 6X1 + 1.87 X .75 Xo +:1.87 X .75 X3 4.7 
poli X..O Xx 8 — L3t &).15 XK 8.— 1.87 & 75K 7 


Performing the indicated multiplications and uniting terms, 
we have: 


X, = .686 X, + 1.029 X, + 1.029 X3 — 8.779 


It must be remembered that the resulting forecasting for- 
mula is no longer a regression equation. The multiple-regres- 
sion equation serves two distinct functions. One is to give 
the weight that each test score should be multiplied by in 
order that all, when combined, shall yield the maximum 
correlation with the criterion. An indefinite number of such 
weightings are possible, since all that is necessary is that a 
certain optimal proportion shall be maintained among the 
weights of the system. The second function of the multiple- 
regression equation is to indicate the particular set of optimal 
weights that, when the test scores are multiplied by them and 
combined, will yield the most probable criterion estimate 
obtainable from the data. The above forecasting formula 
performs the first function, but not the second. 

That the proposed formula actually restores the spread to 
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the criterion estimate without in the least disturbing the — 
correlation or the mean is easily shown by making the esti- 
mates anew by means of it. These are shown in column Xo — 


of Table 91. 
TABLE 91 


R = .7288 


Sum 
Mean 7 
S.D. 4.000 + 


Here the o of the estimates is seen to agree exactly with that 
of the original criterion without in any way disturbing the 
other statistical values. 


A FORMULA FOR FORECASTING ON ANY DESIRED SCALE 
OTHER THAN THE CRITERION 


It sometimes happens that it is desired to forecast an apti- 
tude in terms of an entirely different system or scale from that 
of the original criterion. It may be that the original unit of 
criterion measurement is undesirable for purposes of fore- 
casting the aptitude in question. For example, the original 
criterion score of a scholastic aptitude may have been ob- 
tained in terms of the number of items correctly performed on 
an achievement test. This might serve very well from the 
point of view of adequate measurement, but would not be a 
satisfactory practical forecasting scale because people are 
unfamiliar with it. The natural prediction unit in such a 
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case is obviously that of the ordinary school marking system. 
Accordingly, where the original criterion score is not what 
is desired for the criterion estimate, it may be transmuted 
readily into any other system that may be desired. The 
method of transmutation has already been described above 
(pages 397 ff.). If this is to be done, it should be performed 
before the correlation computation begins. 

Frequently, however, it is desired to change the prediction 
scale of a forecasting formula after the formula has been com- 
pletely worked out. Various circumstances may bring this 
about. Often some peculiarity of the original criterion score, 
which makes it undesirable for forecasting purposes, has not 
been realized until the formula was nearly or quite completed. 
Such formule may be transformed in a few moments into 
equations which will make forecasts in terms of any system or 
scale that may be desired (36). Indeed, it is usually simpler to 
make the transformation after the completion of the equation 
than to transmute the criterion scores before beginning the 
computations for the formula. 

In this transformation of the multiple-regression equation 
there is involved not only the dispersion of the criterion 
forecasts, but also their means. Both are provided for in the 
following general formula: 


— 


X'» = CW ,X, + CW .X> -+ CW 3X3 -b CW 4X4 a CW 3X5, etc. 
+M’')— CW iM, <r CW .M, oo CW.3M; coma CW iM, etc. (25) 


where X’) is the new criterion estimate, M’, is the mean of the 


new criterion system, and 


rs oo 


on Roo 


The op is the standard deviation of the original criterion score, 
go is the standard deviation desired for the predicted cri- 
terion, and R is the multiple-correlation coefficient. 
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Perhaps this may be made clearer by an example. Sup- 
pose it were desired to transform the multiple-regression 
equation of the miniature problem into a forecasting formula 
which would predict in terms of school marks with a mean of 
81 and aS.D. of 7. In this case, then: 


R = .7288 

IH Wap 4 

Co — 7 

M,’ a 81 

Accordingly 
ray aie ane nes ey 
.7288 X 4 
= 2.4012 


Substituting in the general equation, we have: 


Xo =94X% 5X1 + 24 X 15 Xe + 24 X 175 Xz 4°8E 
—-24X% 5X8 -—-34X%75X3—24X% 15X17 


Performing the indicated operations and uniting terms: 


That this equation accomplishes the desired end is easily 
seen by making the criterion estimates for the miniature 
problem by means of it. These estimates are given in column 
Xo’ of Table 92. These computations show that the trans- 
formed equation makes estimates strictly in terms of the 
school marking system, yet without in the least disturbing 
the maximum correlation. 

If it should be desired to forecast in terms of a scale differ- 
ent from that of the original criterion, yet by means of a true 
regression equation, the procedure is exactly the same as that 
just described, except that in the present case: 


C= 70 


do 
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TABLE 92 


R = .7288 


Sum 


Mean 81 7 
S.D. 


If it should be desired to predict with a different mean 
from the original criterion, but with the characteristic dis- 
persion produced by the true regression equation undisturbed, 
the general formula becomes: 


Xo = WX, + WX. + W3X3 + WiX, + WX; ete. 
+ M,’ —W,M, —W.M,— W;3M; — W.1M, — W;M; 
Bee SS SERS sore (26) 


This is the same as the regular regression equation, except 
that M, has been replaced by M,’, which is the mean desired 
for the predicted series. 


THE FREE-HAND-DRAWING PROJECT 


We may now proceed to apply the methods described above 
for the construction of forecasting formule, to the concrete 
problem of free-hand-drawing aptitude. The first thing is to 
draw up the form for the table of moments. The numerical 
values to be entered into this table are found in Tables 78 
and 79, respectively. The moments thus assembled are 
shown in Table 93. In order to save labor in computation, 
the smaller decimals have been dropped. It has been neces- 
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TABLE 93 


SHOWING THE TABLE OF MoMENTS FOR THE TESTS OF THE FINAL 
BatTrery FoR FrreE-HAND DRAWING 


CRITERION 
Test Moments (WEIGHTED) 


Ws We Ws 


Dito Pia t= Pig AS 
+ 16.44 | — 1.396 | + .0574 | — .1099 


Pi = Ppa = Pie Pig = 
— 1.396 | + 69.11 | — 3.841 | + 1.446 


Pie — Ps = Pes = Res. 
+ 12.82 | + .0574 | — 3.841 | + 19.20 | — .7055 


Pe. = Pis = Ps = Pes = Pes. 
— 3.031 | — .1099 | — 1.446 | — .7055 | + 1.793 


Poo. e= OLS pe Ps = Pes = Ps: = 
— .4931 | + .0440 | + .6630 | — .1693 | + .0411 


sary, however, to retain about four figures in each case in 
order to secure the desired degree of accuracy in the final 
results. | 


THE NORMAL EQUATIONS AND THEIR SOLUTION 


The normal equations written from this table of moments 
appear as the first five equations of the chart, page 479. Be- 
low these are shown in detail the computations by which are 
derived the weights for the five tests, together with the check 
column for testing the accuracy of the work as it progresses. 
Because of even small decimals which must be dropped con- 
stantly, these checks are not quite exact, especially near the 
end of the computation where the number of decimals thus 
dropped becomes rather large. It is quite accurate enough, 
however, to detect any significant error in the computation. 
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THE MULTIPLE-REGRESSION EQUATION 


We may now construct our multiple-regression equation. 
Substituting in the general formula the weights of the several 
tests as found in the chart (page 479), we have: 


Xo = 4X, — .08X; + .54X, —1.2X3 — 7.6 X, + 81 — 4 
< 18.3 + .08 X 20.4 — .54X% 74412 X 3.64 7.6 
x 4.2 


The necessary M’s for substitution are shown in Table 77. 
Performing the multiplications and uniting terms: 


Xo = 4X1 — .08 X5 + .54 X_, — 1.21 Xg — 7.6 X_ + 78.87 


This is our multiple-regression equation. It will be observed 
that the weights here used are much shorter numbers than 
those shown in the chart on page 479. The less significant 
figures of the various decimals have been dropped in order to 
make the equation more economical to use. It will be ob- 
served also that 81 was substituted for 80.9 as Mo, since the 
mean desired of the predicted criterion is 81, rather than 80.9, 
which was the mean of the actual criterion. 


THE CORRELATION YIELD (R), FREE-HAND-DRAWING 
APTITUDE BATTERY 


To find the correlation between the test battery thus 


weighted and the criterion, we substitute values already 


found, in Formula 23: 


R =~ /.395(6.562) — .084(— 15.184) + .538(12.815) — 1.212(— 3.031) — 7.62(— .473 
49.774 
R= a/ 2.592 + 1.2755 + 6.8945 + 3.6736 + 3.7567 
49.774 
R=/18.1923 
49.774 
R= 3654 


R= 605 
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By Formula 11 this R is found to correspond to a forecasting 
efficiency of slightly over 20 per cent. This is far less than 
might be desired, but is fully as good as the average of present- 
day batteries. 


THE FINAL CHECK ON THE ARITHMETIC 


As a final check on the accuracy of the computations, the 
test scores of each subject are substituted in the formula and 
the criterion estimates made. ‘These are shown, together 
with the original criterion scores, in Table 94. The correla- 
tion between the original criterion scores and these estimated 
criterion scores is found by direct computation to be .607. 
This differs from R by .002. This is evidently due to dropped 
decimals. The difference usually does not exceed .005. 


PRACTICAL DEFECTS OF THE MULTIPLE-REGRESSION 
EQUATION AS ORDINARILY USED 


We must now consider certain disadvantages encountered 
in the use of multiple-regression equations and allied fore- 
casting formule. While these formule make the most effec- 
tive possible use of whatever virtues may exist in a battery of 
tests, they are likely to require somewhat more labor, as 
ordinarily employed, than the rough-and-ready methods fre- 
quently met with for combining test scores. The main source 
of the difficulty lies in the multiplication of the test scores by 
rather large and clumsy decimals, with the attendant neces- 
sity of later adding relatively large numbers, the latter also 
involving decimals. The amount of adding is increased by 
the presence of the constant term in the formula. The situa- 
tion is aggravated still further by the fact that many of the 
weights may be negative, which complicates matters by 
requiring first a summation of the positive and the negative 
values separately, after which it is necessary to find the alge- 


TABLE 94 


SHOWING THE EsTIMATED CRITERION SCORES BY THE SIDE 
OF THE ORIGINAL CRITERION SCORES 


Maga: No ORIGINAL CRITERION |EsSTIMATED CRITERIO 
: Scores (X,) Scorzs (X,) 

93 

72 

90 

79 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


RXoXo = .607 


482 
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braic difference between the two sums. This last difficulty, 
however, will be encountered in any method if the battery 
includes tests correlating both positively and negatively with 
the criterion, and cannot be charged to the prediction 
formula. 

The difficulty of multiplication may be reduced greatly by 
dropping off the less significant figures of the decimals mak- 
ing up the weights. It will be recalled that this was done 
above. It is probably rare where more than two digits need 
to be retained for the practical value of the battery to be 
realized in the forecast. 


INCONVENIENCES OF SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING ELIMINATED 
BY A FACILITATING TABLE 


If a battery is to be used very extensively, all of the multi- 
plication, all of the subtraction, and the addition of the con- 
stant term should be eliminated. This may be done very 
effectively and conveniently by a suitably prepared table. 
The principles and methods of the preparation and use of 
such a table may be explained by means of a concrete ex- 
ample. Inthe case of the free-hand-drawing aptitude project 
we have in this respect about as difficult a case to handle as 
is likely to be encountered. Three of the five tests have 
negative weights, while the magnitude and range of the vari- 
ous gross test scores vary extensively. It will accordingly 
serve as an excellent sample to demonstrate the possibilities 
of the method. 

The facilitating table in question is shown as Table 95. 
Its use is as follows: Suppose a person is tested with this bat- 
tery under standard conditions and earns gross test scores as 
follows : 
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WEIGHTED ScorRES 
Test No. Gross Scores ACCORDING TO 
FacImLiTaTING TABLE 


84.2 = Forecast 


The weighted scores equivalent to the respective gross scores 
are found in the facilitating table in a few seconds and are 
entered opposite the gross scores, as shown. ‘This column, 
when added, gives the aptitude forecast directly. In the 
present case it is 84.2. 


HOW TO CONSTRUCT THE FACILITATING TABLE 


The method of constructing the table can best be explained 
by first making the same forecast by substituting in the pre- 
diction formula in the ordinary manner : 


Xo = 4X17 — .08 X 25 + .54 XK 16 — 1.2 X 2.6 — 7.62 


X .65 + 78.87 
Performing the indicated multiplications : 
Xo = 6.8 — 2.0 + 8.64 — 3.12 — 4.95 + 78.87 


Combining positive and negative values: 

Xo = 94.31 — 10.07 
Subtracting : 

Xo = 84.2 

The values appearing in the second step given above cor- 

respond to what have been called “weighted scores” as 
looked up in the facilitating table. They are not identical, 
however. For tabular purposes the constant term, 78.87, 
first was shortened to 78.9. It was next found by an exami- 
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TABLE 95 


To Facturrate tHe Maxine or AptTitupE EstIMATEs ON FREE-HAND 
DRAWING 


Soa WErIGHTED|WEIGHTED|WerIcHTED|| Gross |WeIGcHTED|| Gross |WEIGHTED 
’ | Scorzs, | Scorzs, | Scorss, || Scores, | Scorss, || Scorzs, | Scorss, 


Test 1 | Test 5 | Tust 6 |] Test 8 | Test 8 || Tzesr 9 | Test 9 
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7.9 
7.8 
7.8 
7.7 
7.6 
7.5 
7.4 
7.4 
7.3 
7.2 
Va 
7.0 
7.0 
6.9 
6.8 
6.7 
6.6 
6.6 
6.5 
6.4 
6.3 
6.2 
6.2 
6.1 
6.0 
5.9 
5.8 
5.8 
5.7 
5.6 
5.5 
5.4 
5.4 
5.3 
5.2 
5.1 
5.0 
5.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
4.6 
4.6 
4.5 
4.4 
4.3 
4.2 
4.2 
4.1 
4.0 
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nation of the test scores that the weighted values of Tests 5, 
8, and 9 (the three with negative weights) would never exceed 
8, 12, and 12, respectively. Accordingly, these three positive 
numbers have been subtracted from the constant term (78.9) 
and added to the corresponding negatively weighted scores, 
leaving of course in all cases a positive value. The remainder 
of the constant term (46.9) has been added to the weighted 
value of Test 1 and thus the constant term has been entirely 
eliminated as a separate value. The result of this splitting up 


of the constant term in the case of the forecast just considered — 


is as follows: 


6.8 + 46.9 = 53.7 
—20+80= 6.0 
8.64+00= 8.6 

— 3.12+120= 8.9 
— 4.953 + 12.0 = 7.0. 
84.2 


Accordingly, in the facilitating table all the entries of 
weighted scores of Test 1 have 46.9 added, all those of Test 5 
have 8 added, and all those of Tests 8 and 9 have 12 added. 
The use of the facilitating table thus eliminates not only all 
multiplication and all negative values, but also the constant 
term as an extra number to be added. 

It should be noted that to make the table more convenient 
to use, entries for Test 8 have been made at intervals of .2 
and for Test 9 at intervals of .05. If the tabular value near- 
est to any given test score be used, the result will be quite 
close enough for practical purposes. 

It seems rather doubtful whether prediction formule as 
mathematical equations will attain much popularity among 
individuals not trained in the technical aspects of aptitude 
work. To the uninitiated, almost any formula, however 
simple, is provocative of a kind of terror. Yet once the test 
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batteries have been worked out by experts, individuals with 
relatively little technical training must be able to administer 
them if they are to be a practical success. It is believed that 
facilitating tables such as that described above, printed with 
contrasting type faces to make them easy to read, on cards 
convenient for handling, will make the combining of test 
scores by scientific methods almost as simple as combining 
them in the haphazard manner that is now so common. 


A MACHINE WHICH MAKES APTITUDE FORECASTS AUTO- 
MATICALLY 


Another system of making aptitude predictions from fore- 
casting formule has been devised by the writer (35) in the 
form of an automatic machine. This machine is an integral 
part of a comprehensive program of vocational guidance first 
sketched in 1923 (35a). The program calls for the construc- 
tion of a single universal battery of tests which shall sample, 
so far as possible, all of the important aptitude determiners. 
The battery will contain perhaps thirty or forty different test 
units and may require a day or more to administer. Upon 
the basis of this one battery there will be constructed separate 
forecasting formule for each of the more important type 
occupations — possibly to the number of forty or fifty. 
Thus there would be forty or fifty different equations, each 
equation weighting the tests of the one battery in a different 
way so as to make the best possible forecast of a particular 
aptitude. These equations would, of course, all be much 
longer than the one given above for free-hand drawing, each 
probably involving every one of the thirty or more tests of 
the battery. To make all the forty or fifty forecasts by such 
a system in the ordinary way would involve something like 
1500 multiplications, all of which would need to be summated 
in a more or less complicated manner. This would represent 
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Fic. 60. A section of perforated paper tape (very slightly reduced) upon 
which test scores are recorded. The first four scores have been ruled off 
and the several digits indicated for purposes of explanation. The first score 
is 9, the second 24, the third 365, and so on. The lower portion shows the 
normal appearance of the tape. The perforations on the edges are to insure 
the accurate feeding of the tape through the aptitude-prediction machine. 
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a huge amount of labor, to say nothing of the human errors 
certain to creep into such a large amount of hand work. 
The forecasting machine mentioned above has been designed 
to perform this work automatically. Three of these ma- 
chines have been constructed (34). 

In its final form, this machine will have the different fore- 
casting formule placed in it permanently as a four-inch per- 
forated band of thin metal, somewhat resembling a music roll 
in appearance. The test scores will be given to the machine 
in the form of a similar perforated band of paper (Fig. 60) 
upon which have been recorded the test scores of a given 
subject. ‘The test scores are recorded on this paper band by 
means of a special perforating device which is operated some- 
what like a typewriter. A series of forty test scores may be 
thus recorded in about a minute. Once the test scores have 
been recorded on the paper band, it will be placed in the fore- 
casting machine and the starter pressed. The machine will 
then proceed automatically, and without any attention what- 
ever from the attendant, to make one aptitude forecast after 
another until the entire forty or fifty have been calculated. 

At the time of inserting the band of test scores there will 
also be placed in another part of the machine a card bearing 
the name of the subject and a blank form giving in a column 
the names of all the aptitudes and occupations for which 
forecasting formule are available. As the machine makes its 
forecasts, it will stamp them down on this card automatically, 
opposite the names of the appropriate aptitudes. When the 
forecasts have all been made the machine will stop automa- 
tically, at the same time ringing a bell to call the attendant. 
The card of forecasts, when removed from the machine, will 
then present in orderly array and in units of a single uniform 
scale, permitting of instant comparison, forecasts of the 
individual’s probable success in all the chief type occupations 
of the world. The youth whose potential aptitudes are thus 
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recorded may then examine the card to learn those vocations 
in which his chance of success is low. ‘These may be avoided 
in his choice of a life work. He may then examine the card 
to learn those vocations in which his chance of success is 
greatest. The three or four most promising vocations thus 
emerging may be given further investigation. From these, 
in the light of his interests, opportunities, and general cir- 
cumstances, may finally be chosen a life work. 

It scarcely needs to be pointed out that the program of 
vocational guidance thus briefly sketched is a revolutionary 
departure from the current development of aptitude testing 
(35a). This being the case, there will no doubt be con- 
siderable inertia and resistance from conservative quarters. 
To this difficulty must be added the fact that the program 
involves a vast amount of minutely codrdinated research 
quite impossible of accomplishment by isolated workers. 
But the logic of the situation is certain to triumph in the 
end. We may look forward with confidence to a day not 
far distant when some such system as that sketched above 
will be operating in every large school system. Then, and 
not until then, will there be possible a genuine vocational 
guidance for the masses of the people. 
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TABLE FOR CONVERTING RANKS INTO LINEAR SCORES 


(Prepared by Selmer C. Larson) 
11} 12} 13} 14) 15) 16) 17) 18) 19) 20) 21) 22) 23) 24) 25) 26) 27) 28) 29) 30 


8.3/8.3}8.4/8.5/8.5 8.7|8.8/8.8/8.8/8.9/8.9 
7.2|7.3|7.3|7.4|7.5 7.8]7.9|7.9|7.9/8.0/8.0 
6.5|6.6/6.7|6.816.9 .3/7.3|7.4|7.4|7.5]7. 
5.9}6.1/6.2/6.3/6.4 86.916. 
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4.9)5.0/5.1}5.2/5.3 
4.7|4.8}4.9]5.0/5.1 
4,5|4.6)4.7/4.8/4.9 
4.3|4.4/4.6/4.7/4.7 
1/4,2}4.4|4.5/4.5 
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How to Use the Table 


This table converts the ranks of any series between 11 and 50 directly 
into units of amount on a 10-point scale. If the decimal points in the body 
of the tables are ignored, the conversion is into units of a 100-point scale. 
The number of individuals in the ranked group is found in the line of 
numbers in heavy-faced type at the top, and the rank of any individual 
within the group is found in the column of heavy-faced type at the right. 
To find the linear score of an individual ranked 23 in a group of 28, find 
column 28 at the top and follow down to row 23. The linear score thus 
found is 3.4. 
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TABLE FOR CONVERTING Ranks INTO LINEAR ScorEs — Continued 


Sa lo 


Rank 


‘O15. 5.2|5.315.31/5.3 
4.814.8/4.9/4.9|5.0/5.1(5.1/5.2/5.2/5.2 
4.0/4.1/4.214.2 

3.6|3.7/3.813.9 
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3.213.313.413.5 

3.013.213.313.4 
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4.7|4.7|4.8/4.8}4.9/4.9|5.0/5.0/5.1/5.1 
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APPENDIX TWO 


TapBLe or 1—7? anp V1—?° 


Tr 1-r V1 — 9 Tr 1-7 NPA Ge 
_.00 1.0000 1.0000 625 .9375 .9682 
-005 1.0000 1.0000 .255 .9350 .9670 
-O1 .9999 .9999 .26 .9324 .9656 
.015 .9998 .9999 .265 .9298 .9643 
.02 .9996 .9998 Pt .9271 .9629 
.025 .9994 -9997 210 .9244 .9615 
-03 -9991 .9995 .28 .9216 -9600 
.035 -9988 -9994 .285 .9188 .9585 
.04 -9984 .9992 .29 .9159 .9570 
.045 .9980 -9990 .295 -9130 -9555 
.05 .9975 .9987 .30 -9100 .9539 
055 -9970 -9985 .305 .9070 .9524 
.06 -9964 -9982 Boy .9039 .9507 
-065 -9958 -9979 .315 .9008 9491 
.07 .9951 .9975 -o2 -8976 9474 
.075 .9944 .9972 .825 8944 .9457 
-08 -9936 .9968 .o8 .8911 .9440 
.085 .9928 -9964 .835 .8878 .9422 
.09 .9919 .9959 34 .8844 .9404 
.095 -9910 .9955 .345 .8810 .9386 
-10 .9900 .9950 P15) 8775 .9367 
-105 .9890 .9945 .805 .8740 .9349 
11 .9879 -9939 .36 .8704 .9330 
115 .9868 -9934 .365 .8668 .9310 
12 .9856 -9928 3 8631 .9290 
125 -9844 .9922 Loto .8594 .9270 
13 . 9831 .9915 .38 -8556 .9250 
135 .9818 -9909 .385 .8518 .9229 
14 .9804 .9902 .39 .8479 .9208 
.145 .9790 -9894 .399 .8440 .9187 
15 .9775 .9887 40 .8400 .9165 
155 .9760 -9879 405 .8360 .9143 
16 .9744 .9871 Al .8319 .9121 
.165 .9728 -9863 415 8278 .9098 
17 9711 .9854 42 .8236 .9075 
175 .9694 .9846 .425 .8194 .9052 
18 .9676 -9837 43 8151 -9028 
185 .9658 -9828 435 .8108 .9004 
19 .9639 .9818 44 .8064 .8980 
.195 -9620 .9808 445 .8020 .8955 
.20 -9600 .9798 45 .7975 .8930 
.205 -9580 .9788 .455 .7930 .8905 
21 -9559 9777 46 .7884 .8879 
.215 .9538 .9766 .465 .7838 8853 
22 .9516 .9755 AT 7791 .8827 
2p .9494 .9744 475 .7744 .8800 
.23 .9471 .9732 48 .7696 .8773 
.235 .9448 .9720 485 .7648 .8745 
24 .9424 .9708 .49 .7599 8717 
.245 .9400 .9695 495 .7550 .8689 
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APPENDIX THREE 


TABLE OF SQUARES AND SQUARE Roots 


Num. Seuare Sa. Roor| Num. SeuarEe Sa. Roor . Square Sa. Roor 


1.000 51 26 01 7.141 102 01 10.050 
1.414 27 04 7.211 1 04 04 10.100 
1.732 28 09 7.280 1 06 09 10.149 
2.000 29 16 7.348 1 08 16 10.198 
2.236 30 25 7.416 110 25 10.247 


2.449 31 36 7.483 112 36 10.296 
2.646 32 49 7.550 114 49 10.344 
2.828 33 64 7.616 1 16 64 10.392 
3.000 34 81 7.681 11881 10.440 
3.162 36 00 7.746 1 21 00 10.488 


3.317 37 21 7.810 1 23 21 10.536 
3.464 38 44 7.874 1 25 44 10.583 
3.606 39 69 7.937 1 27 69 10.630 
3.742 40 96 8.000 1 29 96 10.677 
3.873 42 25 8.062 1 32 25 10.724 


4.000 43 56 8.124 1 34 56 10.770 
4.123 44 89 8.185 1 36 89 10.817 
4.243 46 24 8.246 1 39 24 10.863 
4.359 47 61 8.307 1 41 61 10.909 
4.472 49 00 8.367 1 44 00 10.954 


4.583 50 41 8.426 1 46 41 11.000 
4.690 51 84 8.484 1 48 34 11.045 
4.796 |- 53 29 8.544 1 51 29 11.091 
4.899 54 76 8.602 1 53 76 11.136 
5.000 56 25 8.660 1 56 25 11.180 


5.099 57 76 8.718 1 58 76 11.225 
5.196 59 29 8.775 1 61 29 11.269 
5.292 60 84 8.832 1 63 84 11.314 
5.385 62 41 8.888 1 66 41 11.358 
5.477 64 00 8.944 169 00 11.402 


5.568 65 61 9.000 17161 11.446 
5.657 67 24 9.055 174 24 11.489 
5.745 68 89 9.110 1 76 89 11.533 
5.831 70 56 9.165 1 79 56 11.576 
5.916 72 25 9.220 1 82 25 11.619 


6.000 73 96 9.274 1 84 96 11.662 
6.083 75 69 9.327 1 87 69 11.705 
6.164 77 44 9.381 1 90 44 11.747 
6.245 79 21 9.434 193 21 11.790 
6.325 81 00 9.487 1 96 00 11.832 


6.403 82 81 9.539 198 81 11.874 
6.481 84 64 9.592 2 01 64 11.916 
6.557 86 49 9.644 2 04 49 11.958 
6.633 88 36 9.695 2 07 36 12.000 
6.708 90 25 9.747 210 25 12.042 


6.782 92 16 9.798 21316 12.083 
6.856 94 09 9.849 21609 12.124 
6.928 96 04 9.899 21904 12.166 
7.000 98 01 9.950 2 22 01 12.207 
7.071 1 00 00 10.000 22500 12.247 


OONA Arwhse 
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SquaRE SQ. Root 


2 28 01 
2 31 04 
2 34 09 
2 37 16 
2 40 25 


2 43 36 
2 46 49 
2 49 64 
2 52 81 
2 56 00 


2 59 21 
2 62 44 
2 65 69 
2 68 96 
272 25 


2 75 56 
2 78 89 
2 82 24 
2 85 61 
2 89 00 


292 41 
295 84 
2 99 29 
3 02 76 
3 06 25 


3 09 76 
3 13 29 
3 16 84 
3 20 41 
3 24 00 


3 27 61 
3 31 24 
3 34 89 
3 38 56 
3 42 25 


3 45 96 
3 49 69 
3 53 44 
3 57 21 
3 61 00 


3 64 81 
3 68 64 
3 72 49 
3 76 36 
3 80 25 


3 84 16 
3 88 09 
3 92 04 
3 96 01 
4 00 00 


12.288 
12.329 
12.369 
12.410 
12.450 


12.490 
12.530 
12.570 
12.610 
12.649 


12.689 
12.728 
12.767 
12.806 
12.845 


12.884 
12.923 
12.961 
13.000 
13.038 


13.077 
13.115 
13.153 
13.191 
13.229 


13.266 
13.304 
13.342 
13.379 
13.416 


13.454 
13.491 
13.528 
13.565 
13.601 


13.638 
13.675 
13.711 
13.748 
13.784 


13.820 
13.856 
13.892 
13.928 
13.964 


14.000 
14.036 
14.071 
14.107 
14.142 


SQUARE 


4 04 01 
4 08 04 
41209 
416 16 
4 20 25 


4 24 36 
428 49 
4 32 64 
4 36 81 


4 41 00. 


4 45 21 
449 44 
4 53 69 
4 57 96 
4 62 25 


4 66 56 
4 70 89 
475 24 
479 61 
4 8400 


4 88 41 
4 92 84 
4 97 29 
5 01 76 
5 06 25 


5 10 76 
5 15 29 
519 84 
5 24 41 
5 29 00 


5 33 61 
5 38 24 
5 42 89 
5 47 56 
5 52 25 


5 56 96 


Three 


Se. Roor 


14.177 
14.213 
14.248 
14.283 
14.318 


14.353 
14.387 
14.422 
14.457 
14.491 


14.526 
14.560 
14.595 
14.629 
14.663 


14.697 
14.731 
14.765 
14.799 
14.832 


14.866 
14.900 
14.933 
14.967 - 
15.000 


15.033 
15.067 
15.100 
15.133 
15.166 


15.199 
15.232 
15.264 
15.297 
15.330 


15.362 
15.395 
15.427 
15.460 
15.492 


15.524 
15.556 
15.588 
15.620 
15.652 


15.684 
15.716 
15.748 
15.780 
15.811 


SquaRE Sa. Roor 


6 30 O1 
6 35 04 
6 40 09 
6 45 16 
6 50 25 


6 55 36 
6 60 49 
6 65 64 
6 70 81 
6 76 00 


6 81 21 
6 86 44 
6 91 69 
6 96 96 
7 02 25 


7 07 56 
712 89 
7 18 24 
7 23 61 
7 29 00 


7 34 41 
7 39 84 
7 45 29 
7 50 76 
7 56 25 


7 61 76 
7 67 29 
7 72 84 
778 41 
7 84 00 


7 89 61 
7 95 24 
8 00 89 
8 06 56 
8 12 25 


8 17 96 
8 23 69 
8 29 44 
8 35 21 
8 41 00 


8 46 81 
8 52 64 
8 58 49 
8 64 36 
8 70 25 


8 76 16 
8 82 09 
8 88 04 
8 94 O1 
9 00 00 


15.843 
15.875 
15.906 | 
15.937 
15.969 


16.000 
16.031 
16.062 
16.093 
16.125 


16.155 
16.186 
16.217 
16.248 
16.279 


16.310 
16.340 
16.371 
16.401 
16.432 


16.462 
16.492 
16.523 
16.553 
16.583 


16.613 
16.643 
16.673 
16.703 
16.733 


16.763 
16.793 
16.823 
16.852 
16.882 


16.912 
16.941 | 
16.971 
17.000 
17.029 


17.059 
17.088 
17.117 
17.146 
17.176 


17.205 
17.234 
17.263 
17.292 
17.321 
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Square Sq. Roor H ‘SQUARE Se. Roor . Seauare Sa. Roor 


9 06 O1 17.349 12 32 01 18.735 16 08 01 20.025 
9 12 04 17.378 12 39 04 18.762 161604 20.050 
918 09 17.407 12 46 09 18.788 16 24 09 20.075 
9 24 16 17.436 12 53 16 18.815 16 32 16 20.100 
9 30 25 17.464 12 60 25 18.341 16 40 25 20.125 


9 36 36 17.493 12 67 36 18.868 16 48 36 20.149 
9 42 49 17.521 12 74 49 18.894 16 56 49 20.174 
9 48 64 17.550 12 81 64 18.921 16 64 64 20.199 
9 54 81 17.578 12 88 81 18.947 16 72 81 20.224 
9 6100 17.607 12 96 00 18.974 16 81 00 20.248 


9 67 21 17.635 13 03 21 19.000 16 89 21 20.273 
973 44 17.664 13 10 44 19.026 16 97 44 20.298 
979 69 17.692 13 17 69 19.053 17 05 69 20.322 
9 85 96 17.720 13 24 96 19.079 17 13 96 20.347 
99225- 17.748 13 32 25 19.105 17 22 25 20.372 


9 98 56 17.776 13 39 56 19.131 17 30 56 20.396 
10 04 89 17.804 13 46 89 19.157 17 38 89 20.421 
10 11 24 17.833 13 54 24 19.183 17 47 24 20.445 
10 17 61 17.861 13 61 61 19.209 17 55 61 20.469 
10 24 00 17.889 13 69.00 19.235 17 64 00 20.494 


10 30 41 17.916 13 76 41 19.261 17 72 41 20.518 
10 36 84 17.944 13 83 84 19.287 17 80 84 20.543 
10 43 29 17.972 13 91 29 19.313 17 89 29 20.567 
10 49 76 18.000 13 98 76 19.339 17 97 76 20.591 
10 56 25 18.028 14 06 25 19.365 18 06 25 20.616 


10 62 76 18.055 14 13 76 19.391 18 14 76 20.640 
10 69 29 18.083 | 377 142129 19.416 18 23 29 20.664 
10 75 84 18.111 14 28 84 19.442 18 31 84 20.688 
108241 . 18.138 14 36 41 19.468 18 40 41 20.712 
10 89 00 18.166 14 44 00 19.494 18 49 00 20.736 


10 95 61 18.193 14 51 61 19.519 18 57 61 20.761 
11 02 24 18.221 14 59 24 19.545 18 66 24 20.785 
11 08 89 18.248 14 66 89 19.570 18 74 89 20.809 
11 15 56 18.276 14 74 56 19.596 18 83 56 20.833 
11 22 25 18.303 14 82 25 19.621 18 92 25 20.857 


11 28 96 18.330 14 89 96 19.647 19 00 96 20.881 
11 35 69 18.358 14 97 69 19.672 19 09 69 20.905 
11 42 44 18.385 15 05 44 19.698 19 18 44 20.928 
11 49 21 18.412 15 13 21 19.723 19 27 21 20.952 
' 11 56 00 18.439 15 21 00 19.748 19 36 00 20.976 


11 62 81 18.466 15 28 81 19.774 19 44 81 21.000 
11 69 64 18.493 15 36 64 19.799 19 53 64 21.024 
11 76 49 18.520 15 44 49 19.824 196249 21.048 
118336 18.547 15 52 36 19.849 19 71 36 21.071 
11 90 25 18.574 15 60 25 19.875 19 80 25 21.095 


11 97 16 18.601 15 68 16 19.900 198916  §=21.119 
12 04 09 18.628 15 76 09 19.925 19 98 09 21.142 
12 11 04 18.655 15 84 04 19.950 20 07 04 21.166 
12 18 01 18.682 15 92 01 19.975 20 16 O1 21.190 
12 25 00 18.708 160000 20.000 202500 21.213 
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SquaRE Sq. Roor 


20 34 O1 
20 43 04 
20 52 09 
20 61 16 
20 70 25 


20 79 36 
20 88 49 
20 97 64 
21 06 81 
21 16 00 


21 25 21 
21 34 44 
21 43 69 
21 52 96 
21 62 25 


21 71 56 
21 80 89 
21 90 24 
21 99 61 
22 09 00 


22 18 41 
22 27 84 
22 37 29 
22 46 76 
22 56 25 


22 65 76 
22 75 29 
22 84 84 
22 94 41 
23 04 00 


23 13 61 
23 23 24 
23 32 89 
23 42 56 
23 52 25 


23 61 96 
23 71 69 
23 81 44 
23 91 21 
24 01 00 


24 10 81 
24 20 64 
24 30 49 
24 40 36 
24 50 25 


24 60 16 
24 70 09 
24 80 04 
24 90 01 
25 00 00 


21.237 
21.260 
21,284 
21.307 
21.331 


21.354 
21.378 
21.401 
21.424 
21.448 


21.471 
21.494 
21.517 
21.541 
21.564 


21.587 
21.610 
21.633 
21.656 
21.679 


21.703 
21.726 
21.749 
21.772 
21.794 


21.817 
21.840 
21.863 
21.886 
21.909 


21.932 
21.954 
21.977 
22.000 
22.023 


22.045 
22.068 
22.091 
22.113 
22.136 


22.159 
22.181 
22.204 
22.226 
22.249 


22.271 
22.293 
22.316 
22.338 
22.361 


SQUARE 


25 10 01 
25 20 04 
25 30 09 
25 40 16 
25 50 25 


25 60 36 
25 70 49 
25 80 64 
25 90 81 
26 01 00 


26 11 21 
26 21 44 
26 31 69 
26 41 96 
26 52 25 


26 62 56 
26 72 89 
26 83 24 
26 93 61 
27 04 00 


27 14 41 
27 24 84 
27 35 29 
27 45 76 
27 56 25 


27 66 76 
27 77 29 
27 87 84 
27 98 41 
28 09 00 


28 19 61 
28 30 24 
28 40 89 
28 51 56 
28 62 25 


28 72 96 
28 83 69 
28 94 44 
29 05 21 
29 16 00 


29 26 81 
29 37 64 
29 48 49 
29 59 36 
29 70 25 


29 81 16 
29 92 09 
30 03 04 
30 14 01 
30 25 00 


Three 


Se. Roor 


22.383 
22.405 
22.428 
22.450 
22.472 


22.494 
22.517 
22.539 
22.561 
22.583 


22.605 
22.627 
22.650 
22.672 
22.694 


22.716 
22.738 
22.760 
22.782 
22.804 


22.825 
22.847 
22.869 
22.891 
22.913 


22.935 
22.956 
22.978 
23.000 
23.022 


23.043 
23.065 
23.087 
23.108 
23.130 


23.152 
23.173 
23.195 
23.216 
23.238 


23.259 
23.281 
23.302 
23.324 
23.345 


23.367 
23.388 
23.409 
23.431 
23.452 


SeuaRE Sa. Roor 


30 36 01 
30 47 04 
30 58 09 
30 69 16 
30 80 25 


30 91 36 
31 02 49 
31 13 64 
31 24 81 
31 36 00 


31 47 21 
31 58 44 
31 69 69 
31 80 96 
31 92 25 


32 03 56 
32 14 89 
32 26 24 
32 37 61 
32 49 00 


32 60 41 
32 71 84 
32 83 29 
32 94 76 
33 06 25 


33 17 76 
33 29 29 
33 40 84 
33 52 41 
33 64 00 


33 75 61 
33 87 24 
33 98 89 
34 10 56 
34 22 25 


34 33 96 
34 45 69 
34 57 44 
34 69 21 
34 81 00 


34 92 81 
35 04 64 
35 16 49 
35 28 36 
35 40 25 


35 52 16 
35 64 09 
35 76 04 
35 88 01 
36 00 00 


23.473 
23.495 
23.516 
23.537 
23.558 


23.580 
23.601 
23.622 
23.643 
23.664 


23.685 
23.707 
23.728 
23.749 
23.770 


23.791 
23.812 
23.833 
23.854 
23.875 


23.896 
23.917 
23.937 
23.958 
23.979 


24.000 
24.021 
24.042 
24.062 
24.083 


24.104 
24.125 
24.145 
24.166 
24.187 


24.207 
24.228 
24,249 
24.269 
24.290 


24.310 
24.331 
24.352 
24.372 
24.393 


24.413 
24.434 
24.454 
24.474 
24.495 


Table of Squares and Square Roots 


Num. Square Sa. Roor 


601 
602 
603 
604 
605 


606 
607 
608 
609 
610 


611 
612 
613 
614 
615 


616 
617 
618 
619 
620 


621 
622 
623 
624 
625 


626 
627 
628 
629 
630 


631 
632 
633 
634 
635 


636 
637 
638 
639 
640 


641 
642 
643 
644 
645 


646 
647 
648 
649 
650 


36 12 01 
36 24 04 
36 36 09 
36 48 16 
36 60 25 


36 72 36 
36 84 49 
36 96 64 
37 08 81 
37 21 00 


37 33 21 
37 45 44 
37 57 69 
37 69 96 
37 82 25 


37 94 56 
38 06 89 
38 19 24 
38 31 61 
38 44 00 


38 56 41 
38 68 84 
38 81 29 
38 93 76 
39 06 25 


39 18 76 
39 31 29 
39 43 84 
39 56 41 
39 69 00 


39 81 61 
39 94 24 
40 06 89 
40 19 56 
40 32 25 


40 44 96 
40 57 69 
40 70 44 
40 83 21 
40 96 00 


41 08 81 
41 21 64 
41 34 49 
41 47 36 
41 60 25 


41 73 16 
41 8609 
41 99 04 
421201 
42 25 00 


24.515 
24.536 
24.556 
24.576 
24.597 


24.617 
24.637 
24.658 
24.678 
24.698 


24.718 
24.739 
24.759 
24.779 
24.799 


24.819 
24.839 
24,860 
24.880 
24.900 


24.920 
24.940 
24.960 
24.980 
25.000 


25.020 
25.040 
25.060 
25.080 
25.100 


25.120 
25.140 
25.159 
25.179 
25.199 


25.219 
25.239 
25.259 
25.278 
25.298 


25.318 
25.338 
25.357 
25.377 
25.397 


25.417 
25.436 
25.456 
25.475 
25.495 


SquaRE Sq. Roor 


42 38 O1 
42 51 04 
42 64 09 
42 77 16 
42 90 25 


43 03 36 
43 16 49 
43 29 64 
43 42 81 
43 56 00 


43 69 21 
43 82 44 
43 95 69 
44 08 96 
44 22 25 


44 35 56 
44 48 89 
44 62 24 
44 75 61 
44 89 00 


45 02 41 
45 15 84 
45 29 29 
45 42 76 
45 56 25 


45 69 76 
45 83 29 
45 96 84 
46 10 41 
46 24 00 


46 37 61 
46 51 24 
46 64 89 
46 78 56 
46 92 25 


47 05 96 
47 19 69 
47 33 44 
47 47 21 
47 61 00 


47 74 81 
47 88 64 
48 02 49 
48 16 36 
48 30 25 


48 44 16 
48 58 09 
48 72 04 
48 86 01 
49 00 00 


25.515 
25.534 
25.554 
25.573 
25.593 


25.612 
25.632 
25.652 
25.671 
25.690 


25.710 
25.729 
25.749 
25.768 
25.788 


25.807 
25.826 
25.846 
25.865 
25.884 


25.904 
25.923 
25.942 
25.962 
25.981 


26.000 
26.019 
26.038 
26.058 
26.077 


26.096 
26.115 
26.134 
26.153 
26.173 


26.192 
26.211 
26.230 
26.249 
26.268 


26.287 
26.306 
26.325 
26.344 
26.363 


26.382 
26.401 
26.420 
26.439 
26.458 


SQUARE 


49 1401 
49 28 04 
49 42 09 
49 56 16 
49 70 25 


49 84 36 
49 98 49 
50 12 64 
50 26 81 
50 41 00 


50 55 21 
50 69 44 
50 83 69 
50 97 96 
51 12 25 


51 26 56 
51 40 89 
51 55 24 
51 69 61 
51 84 00 


51 98 41 
52 12 84 
52 27 29 
52 41 76 
52 56 25 


52 70 76 
52 85 29 
52 99 84 
53 14 41 
53 29 00 


53 43 61 
53 58 24 
53 72 89 
53 87 56 
54 02 25 


54 16 96 
54 31 69 
54 46 44 
54 61 21 
54 76 00 


54 90 81 
55 05 64 
55 20 49 
55 35 36 
55 50 25 


55 65 16 
55 80 09 
55 95 04 
56 10 O1 
56 25 00 
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SquaRE Sea. Roor 


56 40 01 
56 55 04 
56 70 09 
56 85 16 
57 00 25 


57 15 36 
57 30 49 
57 45 64 
57 60 81 
57 76 00 


57 91 21 
58 06 44 
58 21 69 
58 36 96 
58 52 25 


58 67 56 
58 82 89 
58 98.24 
59 13 61 
59 29 00 


59 44 41 
59 59 84 
59 75 29 
59 90 76 
60 06 25 


60 21 76 
60 37 29 
60 52 84 
60 68 41 
60 84 00 


60 99 61 
61 15 24 
61 30 89 
61 46 56 
61 62 25 


61 77 96 
61 93 69 
62 09 44 
62 25 21 
62 41 00 


62 56 81 
62 72 64 
62 88 49 
63 04 36 
63 20 25 


63 36 16 
63 52 09 
63 68 04 
63 84 01 
64 00 00 


27.404 
27.423 
27.441 
27.459 
27.477 


27.495 
27.514 
27.532 
27.550 
27.568 


27.586 
27.604 
27.622 
27.641 


- 27.659 


27.677 
27.695 
27.713 
27.731 
27.749 


27.767 
27.785 
27.803 
27.821 
27.839 


27.857 
27.875 
27.893 
27.941 
27.928 


27.946 
27.964 
27.982 
28.000 
28.018 


28.036 
28.054 
28.071 
28.089 
28.107 


28.125 
28.142 
28.160 
28.178 
28.196 


28.213 
28.231 
28.249 
28.267 
28.284 


Appendix 


SQUARE 


64 16 01 
64 32 04 
64 48 09 
64 64 16 
64 80 25 


64 96 36 
65 12 49 
65 28 64 
65 44 81 
65 61 00 


65 77 21 
65 93 44 
66 09 69 
66 25 96 
66 42 25 


66 58 56 
66 74 89 
66 91 24 
67 07 61 
67 24 00 


67 40 41 
67 56 84 
67 73 29 
67 89 76 
68 06 25 


68 22 76 
68 39 29 
68 55 84 
68 72 41 
68 89 00 


69 05 61 
69 22 24 
69 38 89 
69 55 56 
69 72 25 


69 88 96 
70 05 69 
70 22 44 
70 39 21 
70 56 00 


70 72 81 
70 89 64 
71 06 49 
71 23 36 
71 40 25 


71 57 16 
71 74 09 
71 91 04 
72 08 01 
72 25 00 


Three 


Sq. Roor 


28.302 
28.320 
28.337 
28.355 
28.373 


28.390 
28.408 
28.425 
28.443 
28.460 


28.478 
28.496 
28.513 
28.531 
28.548 


28.566 
28.583 
28.601 
28.618 
28.636 


28.653 
28.671 
28.688 
28.705 
28.723 


28.740 
28.758 
28.775 
28.792 
28.810 


28.827 
28.844 
28.862 
28.879 
28.896 


28.914 
28.931 
28.948 
28.965 
28.983 


29.000 
29.017 
29.034 
29.052 
29.069 


29.086 
29.103 
29.120 
29.138 
29.155 


SquaRE Sa. Roor 


72 4201 
72 59 04 
72 76 09 
72 93 16 
73 10 25 


73 27 36 
73 44 49 
73 61 64 
73 78 81 
73 96 00 


74 13 21 
74 30 44 
74 47 69 
74 64 96 
74 82 25 


74 99 56 
75 16 89 
75 34 24 
75 51 61 
75 69 00 


75 86 41 
76 03 84 
76 21 29 
76 38 76 
76 56 25 


76 73 76 
76 91 29 
77 08 84 
77 26 41 
77 44 00 


77 61 61 
77 79 24 
77 96 89 
78 14 56 
78 32 25 


78 49 96 
78 67 69 
78 85 44 
79 03 21 
79 21 00 


79 38 81 
79 56 64 
79 74 49 
79 92 36 
80 10 25 


80 28 16 
80 46 09 
80 64 04 
80 82 01 
81 00 00 


29.172 
29.189 
29.206 
29.223 
29.240 


29.257 
29.275 
29.292 
29.309 | 
29.326 


29.343 
29.560 
29.377 
29.394 
29.411 


29.428 
29.445 
29.462 
29.479 
29.496 


29.513 
29.530 
29.547 
29.563 |} 
29.580 


29.597 
29.614 
29.631 
29.648 
29.665 


29.682 
29.698 
29.715 
29.732 
29.749 


29.766 
29.783 
29.799 
29.816 
29.833 


29.850 
29.866 
29.883 
29.900 
29.917 


29.933 
29.950 
29.967 
29.983 
30.000 


Table of Squares 


SquaRE Sq. Roor 


811801 
81 36 04 
81 54 09 
81 72 16 
81 90 25 


82 08 36 
82 26 49 
82 44 64 
82 62 81 
82 81 00 


82 99 21 
83 17 44 
83 35 69 
83 53 96 
83 72 25 


83 90 56 
84 08 89 
84 27 24 
84 45 61 
84 64 00 


' 84 82 41 
85 00 84 
85 19 29 
85 37 76 
85 56 25 


85 74 76 
85 93 29 
86 11 84 
86 30 41 
86 49 00 


86 67 61 
86 86 24 
87 04 89 
87 23 56 
87 42 25 


87 60 96 
87 79 69 
87 98 44 
88 17 21 
88 36 00 


88 54 81 
88 73 64 
88 92 49 
89 11 36 
89 30 25 


89 49 16 
89 68 09 
89 87 04 
90 06 O1 
90 25 00 


30.017 
30.033 
30.050 
30.067 
30.083 


30.100 
30.116 
30.133 
30.150 
30.166 


30.183 
30.199 
30.216 
30.232 
30.249 


30.265 
30.282 
30.299 
30.315 
30.332 


30.348 
30.364 
30.381 
30.397 
30.414 


30.430 
30.447 
30.463 
30.480 
30.496 


30.512 
30.529 
30.545 
30.561 
30.578 


30.594 
30.610 
30.627 
30.643 
30.659 


30.676 
30.692 
30.708 
30.725 
30.741 


30.757 
30.773 
30.790 
30.806 
30.822 


and Square. Roots 


SeuaRE Sq. Root 


90 44 01 
90 63 04 
90 82 09 


910116 


91 20 25 


91 39 36 
91 58 49 
91 77 64 
91 96 81 
92 16 00 


92 35 21 
92 54 44 
92 73 69 
92 92 96 
93 12 25 


93 31.56 
93 50 89 
93 70 24 
93 89 61 
94 09 00 


94 28 41 
94 47 84 
94 67 29 
94 86 76 
95 06 25 


95 25 76 
95 45 29 
95 64 84 
95 84 41 
96 04 00 


96 23 61 
96 43 24 
96 62 89 
96 82 56 
97 02 25 


97 21 96 
97 41 69 
97 61 44 
97 81 21 
98 01 00 


98 20 81 
98 40 64 
98 60 49 
98 80 36 
99 00 25 


99 20 16 
99 40 09 
99 60 04 
99 80 01 
1000 1000000 


30.838 
30.854 
30.871 
30.887 
30.903 


30.919 
30.935 
30.952 
30.968 
30.984 


31.000 
31.016 
31.032 
31.048 
31.064 


31.081 
31.097 
31.113 
31.129 
31.145 


31.161 
31.177 
31.193 
31.209 
31.225 


31.241 
31.257 
31.273 
31.289 
31.305 


31.321 
31.337 
31.353 
31.369 
31.385 


31.401 
31.417 
31.432 
31.448 
31.464 


31.480 
31.496 
31.512 
31.528 
31.544 


31.559 
31.575 
31.591 
31.607 
31.623 
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MULTIPLICATION TABLE TO 100 X 100 


OKAM Sim tsbor 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Multiplication Table 503 
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Multiplication Table 513 
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2 ee a ee 
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Multiplication Table — 519 


61 | 4131 | 4182 | 4233 | 4284 | 4335 | 4386 | 4437 | 4488 | 4539 
62 | 4212 | 4264 | 4316 | 4368 | 4420 | 4472 | 4524 | 4576 | 4628 
53 | 4293 | 4346 | 4399 | 4452 | 4505 | 4558 | 4611 | 4664 | 4717 
54 | 4374 | 4428 | 4482 | 4536 | 4590 | 4644 | 4698 | 4752 | 4806 
55 | 4455 | 4510 | 4565 | 4620 | 4675 | 4730 | 4785 | 4840 | 4895 


56 | 4536 | 4592 | 4648 | 4704 | 4760 | 4816 | 4872 | 4928 | 4984 
57 | 4617 | 4674 | 4731 | 4788 | 4845 | 4902 | 4959 | 5016 | 5073 
58 | 4698 | 4756 | 4814 | 4872 | 4930 | 4988 | 5046 | 5104 | 5162 
59 | 4779 | 4838 | 4897 | 4956 | 5015 | 5074 | 5133 | 5192 | 5251 
60 | 4860 | 4920 | 4980 | 5040 | 5100 | 5160 | 5220 | 5280 | 5340 


61 | 4941 | 5002 | 5063 | 5124 | 5185 | 5246 | 5307 | 5368 | 5429 
62 | 5022 | 5084 | 5146 | 5208 | 5270 | 5332 | 5394 | 5456 | 5518 
63 | 5103 | 5166 | 5229 | 5292 | 5355 | 5418 | 5481 | 5544 | 5607 
64 | 5184 | 5248 | 5312 | 5376 | 5440 | 5504 | 5568 | 5632 | 5696 
65 | 5265 | 5330 | 5395 | 5460 | 5525 | 5590 | 5655 | 5720 | 5785 


66 | 5346 | 5412 | 5478 | 5544 | 5610 | 5676 | 5742 | 5808 | 5874 
67 | 5427 | 5494 | 5561 | 5628 | 5695 | 5762 | 5829 | 5896 | 5963 
68 | 5508 | 5576 | 5644 | 5712 | 5780 | 5848 | 5916 | 5984 | 6052 
69 | 5589 | 5658 | 5727 | 5796 | 5865 | 5934 | 6003 | 6072 | 6141 
70 | 5670 | 5740 | 5810 | 5880 | 5950 | 6020 | 6090 | 6160 | 6230 


71 | 5751 | 5822 | 5893 | 5964 | 6035 | 6106 | 6177 | 6248 | 6319 
72 | 5832 | 5904 | 5976 | 6048 | 6120 | 6192 | 6264 | 6336 | 6408 
73 | 5913 | 5986 | 6059 | 6132 | 6205 | 6278 | 6351 | 6424 | 6497 
74 | 5994 | 6068 | 6142 | 6216 | 6290 | 6364 | 6438 | 6512 | 6586 
75 | 6075 | 6150 | 6225 | 6300 | 6375 | 6450 | 6525 | 6600 | 6675 


76 | 6156 | 6232 | 6308 | 6384 | 6460 | 6536 | 6612 | 6688 | 6764 
78 | 6318 | 6396 | 6474 | 6552 | 6630 | 6708 | 6786 | 6864 | 6942 


79 | 6399 | 6478 | 6557 | 6636 | 6715 | 6794 | 6873 | 6952 | 7031 
80 | 6480 | 6560 | 6640 | 6720 | 6800 | 6880 | 6960 | 7040 | 7120 


81 | 6561 | 6642 | 6723 | 6804 | 6885 | 6966 | 7047 | 7128 | 7209 
82 | 6642 | 6724 | 6806 | 6888 | 6970 | 7052 | 7134 | 7216 | 7298 


84 | 6804 | 6888 | 6972 | 7056 | 7140 | 7224 | 7308 | 7392 | 7476 
85 | 6885 | 6970 | 7055 | 7140 | 7225 | 7310 | 7395 | 7480 | 7565 
86 | 6966 | 7052 | 7138 | 7224 | 7310 | 7396 | 7482 | 7568 | 7654 


90 | 7290 | 7380 | 7470 | 7560 | 7650 | 7740 | 7830 | 7920 | 8010 


91 | 7371 | 7462 | 7553 | 7644 | 7735 | 7826 | 7917 | 8008 | 8099 
92 | 7452 | 7544 | 7636 | 7728 | 7820 | 7912 | 8004 | 8096 | 8188 
93 | 7533 | 7626 | 7719 | 7812 | 7905 | 7998 | 8091 | 8184 | 8277 


95 | 7695 | 7790 | 7885 | 7980 | 8075 | 8170 | 8265 | 8360 | 8455 


96 | 7776 | 7872 | 7968 | 8064 | 8160 | 8256 | 8352 | 8448 | 8544 
97 | 7857 | 7954 | 8051 | 8148 | 8245 | 8342 | 8439 | 8536 | 8633 
98 | 7938 | 8036 | 8134 | 8232 | 8330 | 8428 | 8526 | 8624 | 8722 
99 | 8019 | 8118 | 8217 | 8316 | 8415 | 8514 | 8613 | 8712 | 8811 
100 | 8100 | 8200 | 8300 | 8400 | 8500 | 8600 | 8700 | 8800 | 8900 


a | | ee | | | | | | | 
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